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THE DEFEAT OF PHILOSOPHY IN RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 


(Presidential Address) 


HE chief problem discussed at our meeting this year 

has been that of the mutual interrelations of philoso- 
phy and religion. At the outset, I may state that looking 
over the philosophy current in America today, and through- 
out the world, as far as constituting either a sound approach 
to true religion or as supplying with any degree of certainty 
an answer to the problems of God, freedom and immortal- 
ity, it is distinctly a failure. If not a philosophy of defeat- 
ism, it is a baffled, defeated philosophy. This is true not 
only of the philosophy of the past few years but of the phi- 
losophy of the 20th century as a whole. Before pointing 
out the anes on which this rather sweeping statement 
rests, it will be‘advisable first of all to answer the question: 
Was there ever a philosophy which adequately supplied a 
rational foundation for religious belief and practice, or 
which in its organized form brought man, so to speak, to 
the door of the church and deposited him there to enter or 
not as he chose? 

If we turn back to the great philosophers who embraced 
Christianity in early times, we are struck by the fact that 
among the leading factors of their conversion was this dis- 
tinct failure of philosophy to give a satisfactory answer to 
those great questions which men at all times have associ- 
ated with religion. Justin the Martyr, in the second cen- 
tury, after a weary period of changing from school to school, 
was verging on despair when an old man called his atten- 
tion to Christianity and the satisfactory answer which it 


1 
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gave to the cravings of the heart. In the case of St. Augus- 
tine the matter was perhaps more purely intellectual; phi- 
losophy was the problem and faith was the solution. The 
illumination which came to his intellect once he had ac- 
cepted divine revelation as contained in the Christian sys- 
tem gave him a full understanding of those issues with 
which he had hitherto wrestled in vain. It would seem pos- 
sible, therefore, just as one might accept the Bible as history 
and, enlightened by the knowledge thus obtained, give it the 
higher character of inspired writing, so also one might 
study Christianity first of all as a philosophy, and, satisfied 
with it under this respect, take the further step of acknowl- 
edging it as a divinely revealed religion. 

We may safely say, that there never was a philosophy, ex- 
cept Christianity itself, which could be called a Christian 
philosophy or even a satisfactory philosophy of religion. It 
is not our purpose to recall the religious views of Plato or 
of Aristotle, much less of Plotinus and the Neo-Platonic 
school. It would take us far afield were we even to single 
out for discussion and comparisons the particular tenets of 
scholastic philosophy which have done great service in 
showing the accord of revealed religion with the best prod- 
ucts of human thought. Even in the case of scholastic phi- 
losophy, the most that St. Thomas hoped to do, as he states 
in his Contra Gentiles, was to show that the conclusions ar- 
rived at in philosophy were not opposed to Catholic truth as 
contained in the Scriptures and in the teaching of the 
Church, and further that the teachings of philosophy could 
be used to illustrate and develop the content of revelation 
itself. It may seem strange in view of such a scholastic 
service to put this down as a failure of philosophy, but be- 
cause of the fact that philosophy as such could scarcely get 
beyond the existence of God and the acceptance of future 
life for the human soul, we are not far wrong when we state 
that no philosophy ever justified a particular form of re- 
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ligious cult, nor laid a rational basis for a definite approach 
to the complete idea of God and liturgical worship. 

If this is true of that philosophy which has done so much 
to render reasonable the theological doctrines of the Scrip- 
tures and of Catholic tradition, it is much more true, and 
true in a sense much more general, of the many modern sys- 
tems of philosophy which have broken into academic and 
even into popular thought. The materialism of the nine- 
teenth century was put into a state of bankruptcy by the new 
discoveries in the field of physical science. It is a strange 
paradox that its defenders are no longer found among the 
physical scientists, but among the behavioristic psycholo- 
gists, who, despite the name of the science in which they are 
engaged, see in mind only matter under a certain pattern. 
In fact, we may say that psychology as an approach to re- 
ligion has failed more completely than any other department 
of knowledge. Yet it is to psychology that many turn their 
eyes, looking for the leadership that will dispel their doubts 
and give certainty to their hopes. Dr. J. E. Turner in his 
recent book on The Essentials in the Development of Re- 
ligion says: “The appeal to psychology has become abso- 
lutely indispensable, and I make no apologies for unreserv- 
edly adopting it.” Dr. Turner is constrained, however, to 
acknowledge that psychological investigation falls far short 
of what is required in the case of religion. There must be 
added a survey of the problems which will be in essence 
philosophical. But even with this philosophical scrutiny and 
logical treatment, the result is at best but partial, leading 
only to the thought that if there be a religion some basis in 
philosophy might be found for it. 

Psychology in building itself up has gone farther and far- 
ther away from the religious problems of God, freedom, 
morality and immortality. It has, indeed, tried to analyze 
the religious experience as it does other affective modifica- 
tions of the subject; in the case of some, the satisfying char- 
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acter of the religious experience has been accepted as the 
only justification which religion requires. Such men have 
exalted the poetry of Paschal’s phrase, “the heart has its 
reasons of which the head is not aware,” into a principle, 
not only of esthetics, but of metaphysics and religion. It is 
these men who would drive history out of religion; they 
need no other Christ than the Christ which they find in their 
own inner selves. With them religion is nothing other than 
an affective experience. There can be no question of truth 
or error, progress or retrogression, reward or punishment. 
A man approaches the temple of religion in much the same 
way as he would a museum or an art gallery; he looks for 
benefits, purely subjective and personal, not for eternity but 
for the present time. History, facts of the present, and life 
for the future, mean nothing; the sole value is the fleeting 
emotion. 


We look in vain in modern psychology for a clear state- 
ment of the basic nature of mind and of what mind may ex- 
pect in the way of permanent existence or good or evil con- 
ditions as a result of its actions and its beliefs. Morals 
and immortality are unpsychological. In fact, many psy- 
chologists tell us that we must go behind these questions and 
get at the meaning of what we say by some form of me- 
chanical or objective experimentation before we may even 
speak of these matters with any intelligent understanding 
of what they imply. They would not allow us to know what 
religion is until we had examined its nerve patterns or 
learned the manner of its psychic evolution. Like every 
other element of life and thought, in some obscure manner 
it has come upward out of the clay of which we were made, 
in a long drawn out, involved process, in which new emer- 
gents have one after the other made their appearance in 
those untold ages of unconscious and conscious development. 
Such a philosophy is without hope; the best that it can of- 
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fer to religion is a kind of cynical tolerance. It is the phi- 
losophy of one period of Tennyson’s life when he said: 


“Leave thou thy sister when she prays 
Her early heaven, her happy views, 
Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days.” 


As a philosophy of religion or a philosophical approach to 
religion, its value is not merely negative; it is positively 
destructive. 

I do not mean to say that all recent psychology is of this 
stamp. Certainly, however, there is little in the writings of 
most psychologists now holding chairs in our universities to 
make one believe that religion has a place in rational life, 
or is anything more than a pleasant and perhaps useful 
emotional exercise. 


It is not improbable that William James in his address 
“The Will to Believe’, formulated what there is of credo in 
the life of the average American. As he summed it up, the 
position is one of non-hostility to faith, but at the same time 


maintaining that in all intelligence and reason there is no 
faith. A religious system or a set of teachings concerning 
man’s destiny in a future life must be put in the rank of a 
hypothesis, which, however, to most persons will be suffi- 
ciently alive to call for action. It is the attitude of mind 
which refuses to look for certainty, in the philosophical 
sense, in religion; it rests content with religion as a specu- 
lation or as a theory accepted only because it is important 
in view of the divergent theories existing to adopt some line 
of action. This opinion of James does not here agree with 
that of Cardinal Newman, expressed in his Grammar of 
Assent, that real assent is only given to what is known and 
understood and what may be a ground for right moral ac- 
tion. It would not, perhaps, be accurate to class the philoso- 
phy of William James as purely sceptical; he did not intend 
it to be such. Again, the average man whose views of re- 
ligion are largely those of James does not look upon himself 
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as a sceptic but rather considers himself as not without re- 
ligion. The mind, however, which moves according to the 
laws of logic, and looks for something irrefragable in the 
steps which it takes toward finalities, cannot rest in this 
state of doubt and disquiet; or to put the case once more, as 
an approach to religion, the pragmatism of William James, 
like so many other philosophies, is a weary failure. It was 
so for him and it is so for most of those who have sought in 
it the ultimate foundation for their religious beliefs and 
practices. It is one of the unexplained aporias of American 
thought that the philosophy of William James came into a 
world steeped in puritanical tradition, narrow and dog- 
matic, yet proclaimed itself the gospel of a new freedom 
and the one reliable criterion for every truth. James sought 
to analyze the actual reasons why men were enrolled as 
members of this and that church, and while it was not pre- 
cisely in these terms that he formulated the problem, his 
answer showed that this was the light in which he conceived 
it. For he accounted for the divergencies of religious opin- 
ions on the grounds of subjective options of one or another 
doctrine without cogent objective reasons. Men were what 
they were religiously by reason of their environment, spirit- 
ual heritage, and affective inclinations. There could be no 
question of objective truth in the matter; as far as he was 
concerned, if anyone wanted mass and holy water he would 
be quite content to let them have it; but he could think of 
no reason why he should so much as investigate their value 
for himself. We may say this much for the philosophy of 
William James, that it contributed considerably to the break- 
down of New England prejudice, and opened the door to 
many for a wider view of the real purposes and objectives 
of living. The final note of William James is again the note 
of failure. The best that his philosophy could do is to give 
to possible religious truth and possible religious error equal 
rights and equal standing. His ship knows no real harbor; 
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it is exposed to every storm and travels whithersoever what 
George Santayana called the “winds of doctrine” carry it. 
Where James’ doctrine of experience left an open space, 
the subjectivists and idealists have sought to fill the vacan- 
cy. I do not at this point have in mind the splendid loy- 
alties of Royce, which covered many a lurking doubt and 
helped to banish gloomy despair, but rather think of those 
who seek to make a divinity out of an urge in human nature 
or claim to have an intuition of God without the interven- 
tion of an act of reason. The great apostle of this school is 
Henri Bergson. His philosophy, remarked Santayana, be- 
gins where his science ends, and lies entirely beyond the 
horizon of possible discoveries or empirical probabilities. 
Santayana classes it as myth or fable; it goes beyond the 
fables of the primitive poets who were not psychologists. 
M. Bergson, however, is a microscopic psychologist; even 
in man what he studies by preference is not integrated pas- 
sion or idea, but something more recondite—the minute tex- 
ture of sensation, memory or impulse. Bergson would have 
us, on a basis of scientific knowledge, know by intuition the 
élan vital, and find in it something of the divine. Of this 
philosophy we may remark that in its eagerness to find an 
approach to God, it accepts a hollow substitute. The god 
at which it arrives differs but little if at all from the small 
world and individual mind which has produced it. This 
philosophy is indeed an approach to religion; so much so 
that some writers such as Leroy and Blondel tried to “bap- 
tize” it, melding it with the exposition of religious doctrine. 
The failure, however, in this case is just as great as with 
Pragmatism. Pragmatism left one free to accept any divinity 
whatsoever, provided it served the purposes of an option 
valuable at the time. Bergsonianism abolishes this indiffer- 
entism and brings us to a god who is none other than the old 
familiar world which we thought we were leaving behind. 
Sheer idealism is nothing more than materialism divested of 
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its immediate tangential crudity. A divinity known intuitive- 
ly, with the ways of knowing at our command, is never far 
removed from the stars which we can gaze upon in the sky, 
or the earth which we trample upon under our feet. Against 
Bergson, and the whole idealistic school, we must mark up 
another failure for philosophy. 

For Bertrand Russell mathematics seem to have a value 
akin to that of religion. Their study is one of those ele- 
ments in human life which merit a place in heaven. It re- 
mained, however, for Jeans to offer the suggestion that per- 
haps this mysterious universe is nothing but a mathematical 
product and that God is, so to speak, the principle of or the 
genius of mathematics. Despite, however, all assertions to 
the contrary, and the great unread Principia Mathematica 
of Russell and Whitehead, no one has ever yet given a satis- 
factory mathematics of infinity, nor set up a philosophy of 
nature purely numerical with no substance behind it. The 
god to which it leads is not only lifeless and dead; he is a 
pure abstraction without personality, thought, will, mercy 
or love. And whether you make him a part of the organism, 
as Whitehead says, or leave him as a contribution to mathe- 
matical theory, as Jeans seems to suggest, there is little in 
either of these philosophies on which to base a religion, 
much less to set up a morality and a worship. 

The problem, of God, however, while fundamental in any 
approach to religion, is not the only one with which a phi- 
losophy of religion must be concerned. For religion, in 
more developed form, is a fact in the universe; and it is no 
soft fact for a tender mind, but it is one of the hard facts 
with which the toughest minds have to grapple. It holds 
a certain supremacy in human affairs, so much so that, as 
Professor Turner remarks, religion may be safely trusted 
to look after itself, independent of any philosophy. The fact 
that humanity is inherently religious, just as it is moral and 
social by nature, does not signify that a faulty religion is 
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as perfect as a religion which rests on the bed rock of truth. 
Religion in some form flows from such an easy and simple 
mental operation that even among primitive peoples re- 
ligious values have been held in high esteem and complex 
religious practices are in existence. In the higher stages 
of civilization emotional manifestations are apt to be more 
repressed and comparatively weaker. If religion is confused 
with emotionalism it tends to fall out of the lives of the 
more civilized and cultured peoples. Mariett says: “Re- 
ligion is a matter of full-blooded emotion. Religious experi- 
ence is always hot, gone cold it has gone out.” (p. 162, Faith, 
Hope and Charity). This view, however, is too modernistic 
to be true; it leaves no room for the cold cast of thought, 
which before and after an emotional experience must set 
upon it the seal of its conscientious ethical approval. 

An unsentimental rationalist would rule out of his re- 
ligion any element which depended on evolutionary inheri- 
tance or mere inward self-development; he would say that 
there are really just two questions in this matter, namely, 
does reason point out the necessity, moral, emotional, and 
psychological, of religion in general? and secondly, does his- 
tory, experience, or any other source of knowledge make 
known to us any doctrines, obligations, or forms of worship 
which by positive means establish their claim to be divine 
in their origin? The first question falls within the field of 
philosophy, while the second one goes over into experience, 
authority and tradition. When, then, we speak of the defeat 
of philosophy, we do not mean to say that no religion has 
come to man by way of divine revelation, nor do we intend 
to maintain that sound philosophy can not point out the 
necessity of religion. Rather we are saying that the oppo- 
site is true; philosophy can point out the necessity of re- 
ligion, but it can never provide a substitute for it. In fact, 
it cannot even develop a religion which in its practices and 
doctrines will be wholly satisfactory to either the mind or 
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the heart of man. Its failure does not consist in the non- 
recognition of man’s duty where religion is concerned, 
but in its incapacity to do for man what genuine religion 
must do. 

Could it be possible in the course of the development of 
science and philosophy that the necessity for religion should 
come to an end? Will philosophy ever take the place of re- 
ligion? There are not wanting those who believe that re- 
ligious forms belong to primitive ages and lower culture. 
The man of the future, equipped with all the instruments of 
science and research, will look for no contact whatsoever 
with the supernatural, but on the contrary he will have dis- 
covered the real unity between God and nature. Such a 
theory rests on no solid ground, either speculative or prac- 
tical. It is the expression of a state of mind rather than of 
scientific point of view. It is merely part of an incomplete 
philosophy, which has not reached but is still struggling to 
attain the higher level of its deity. 

The limitation thus placed upon the Divine Essence has 
its best expression in Professor Montague, who in his bro- 
chure Belief Unbound pleads for a finite God and a sanc- 
tionless morality. Now a finite God is a God whose limits 
are set by man; and a sanctionless morality is a moral 
code whose violation entails no noteworthy consequences 
for the evildoer. This means a tongue-tied divinity and 
no punishment for sin. It is a humanly constructed di- 
vinity, a modern idol, to which man gives both being 
and commandment. It is the refusal of man to admit 
that there can be wrong in anything which he does. The 
teacher of such doctrine will not yield to the Supreme 
Being the properties which intelligence requires in the 
very idea; he thinks he has safely unlocked the door to 
every form of pleasure. He makes his passion and his 
God coalesce. He speaks of another day and an endless life 
for the human race, but he holds out no promise for you or 
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for me. As a philosophy, the theory proposed by Professor 
Montague is both unsatisfactory and unconvincing; it is 
wanting both in logical acumen and persuasive power. 


Those schools of philosophy which are called humanistic 
under critical examination hardly fare any better. Their 
willingness to accept revealed religion is more irenic than 
based upon a reasoned metaphysical position. They speak 
kindly of a Church of which they refuse to become members. 
They are so filled with the spirit of good will towards men 
that they do not acknowledge even in the case of Deity itself 
the right to determine the order which should be observed 
in approaching It and the integrity which It must exact 
from the human intellect with regard to revealed truth. 


Last of all, we may briefly mention those who hope for 
unity in religion by the simple process of abandoning all 
points of difference either as entirely useless or as unworthy 
of the effort necessary to secure the general adoption of any 
one of them. It is a religion of this kind to which Professor 
John Dewey looks as the solvent of all religious difficulties. 
He sees in it the only kind of truth which he has ever ac- 
knowledged as worth while, namely, the truth which is made 
true by no other power than a kind of voter’s consent. Such 
truth is truth by majority choice. Now, after all, the choice 
of a majority, when there is question of objective fact or 
principle, has no more value than an argument drawn from 
physical force. There was much more reason in the sub- 
jugated nation when it accepted the religion of its con- 
queror than there is in a common religion or belief made 
true only by the fact of its acceptance among the majority 
of a group. On our philosophy of religion we stake not only 
our present conduct and contentment, but our hope for all 
eternity. The issue is too great to be settled by the hap- 
hazard method of election or majority vote; the truths 
which we seek are too precious to be thinned down by re- 
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moving from them even a single grain of the precious metal 
out of which they are made. 

While American philosophy is, then, a failure both in 
leading up to sound religious belief and in offering a satis- 
factory substitute for religion, I would not wish to say that 
the outlook is entirely pessimistic. I hold no brief for the 
term “Christian philosophy” as such. Yet even the casual 
student of philosophy cannot but acquire an appreciation of 
the noble attitude toward life and the clear-cut satisfactory 
replies to the most difficult and searching of the questions 
of philosophy contributed to human thought by the Chris- 
tian revelation. Not only the empty pews in the churches, 
but the disappearance of religious practices in our great 
centers of education, show that the philosophy of life en- 
gendered by the machine age and the mechanistic concept 
of the universe adopted by so many of our educators 
strangles religious belief and leaves no room for a philoso- 
phy which would serve as an approach to time-honored re- 
ligious tradition. The hope of religion is not in the devel- 
opment of such philosophy into a better and more perfect 
metaphysics, but rather in a complete reaction against it. 
It is far more likely that the human heart, starved for a God 
whom it can love, and nurtured only on sceptical pessimism, 
before giving way completely to despair will cry out once 
more for the God which has been taken from it, and turn 
again to Him who was the joy of the human race in the day 
of its youth. 


FRANCIS AUGUSTINE WALSH. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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CAUSE IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
TRADITIONAL ARGUMENTS FOR THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD 


HE history of speculative thought confers a valuable 
service in exposing to our view the slow and laborious 
ascent of philosophers to an adequate idea both of the con- 
tingency of things and the necessity of God. Following the 
course of development from Greek sources, we are most 
struck by the fact that the final and victorious advance of 
a profound comprehension of these ideas drew its motive 
power largely from a new and fresh insight into the exis- 
tential order itself, an insight which was to have repercus- 
sions on every level of philosophical thought.! This discern- 
ment, which appears to have been in a confused state among 
the most eminent of the Greek thinkers, is already clearly 
outlined among early Christians, attesting to a simplicity 
of perceptive powers strikingly in accord with the rebirth 
of their spiritual energies. In perceiving a world hanging 
from the free will of God and not having in itself its own 
reason of being, a world whose very existence has to be ac- 
counted for, they were touching upon a fact of inestimable 
importance for the future of philosophy. 


The existential contingency of the finite order often ab- 
sorbed the gaze of Christians to an extreme degree, so deep- 
ly impressed were they by their discovery and its immediate 
revelations. What met their eye was a world of things 
united immediately by an ontological bond to God, each a 
point of concentration of His presence, a focus of His pleni- 
tude, possessing the dignity of beings called into existence 
by the free act of an infinitely perfect Being and likewise 
maintained out of nothingness by His fiat. Contingency, 

1 For the exposition of this thesis, vide E. Gilson, L’Esprit de la 


philosophie Médiévale (Paris, 1932), also Regis Jolivet, Essai sur les 
rapports entre la pensée grecque et la pensée chrétienne (Paris, 1931). 
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sharply focused as the contingency of existence itself, 
pointed directly and unerringly to the true author of nature, 
not merely a Platonic Idea or an Aristotelian Form, not 
even the One of Plotinus, but a Being Who is truly First 
because His perfection as the perfection of existence is not 
limited to any category but is without limit an¢ infinite. 
While for the Greek mind God precludes what we call in- 
finity, for the Christian, on the contrary, since God is Being 
itself without restriction, lacking nothing for His comple- 
tion, He cannot be other than infinite. If we think the true 
name of God, we must think of Him as existing, and in this 
statement we have the reason why as a matter of fact the 
ontological argument occurred not to a Greek but to a 
Christian.’ 


Slowly this Christian apprehension of the existential or- 
der reached greater metaphysical precision, encompassing 
finally notions, the full sense of which both Plato and Aris- 


totle had failed to discern through not having explored the 
problem of being to its limit. 


The acute awareness of the radical insufficiency of the 
finite order deeply energized the great philosophical im- 
pulsions beginning with Saint Augustine and reaching their 
term in Saint Thomas. Saint Augustine himself was so 
profoundly overcome by the liberality and generosity of God 
in bestowing on creatures the gift of existence that his 
thought, while vibrant with an opulent praise and thanks- 
giving, was yet ever reluctant to attribute too much to the 
creature. If Saint Augustine with a rare genius perceived 
in things some of the consequences deriving from their apti- 
tude for non-being, his prodigious powers were nevertheless 
too completely absorbed in this insight, for he lacked an 
exact notion of nature in its aspect of stable and immutable 
essence. And this accounts for the course he pursued in 


2 Cf. E. Gilson, Op. cit., p. 63, first series. 
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the demonstration of the existence of God, going, as he did, 
from things through the mind to God, never directly from 
things to God. Since neither mutable things nor mutable 
mind can account for the truth of our judgments, he argues, 
truth can only be accounted for by the action of a divine 
light on our minds. Hence in his philosophy the epistemo- 
logical problem entails almost from the start a demonstra- 
tion of the existence of God.’ 

Saint Thomas, under Aristotelian influence, attained to 
a precise notion of nature considered as immutable essence, 
and from his Christian Augustinian heritage he assimilated 
important truths concerning being from the standpoint of 
existence. In him, therefore, Christian philosophy becomes 
fully conscious of its principles, for an exact idea of finite 
being demands that it be seen not only as contingent in its 
existence, but as stable and immutable in its essence. Again, 
to conceive necessary being properly, one must understand 
that its gift of being is real, and to say otherwise is to posit 
necessary being as impotent to create things with their own 
ontological consistency and their own truth.* In Saint 
Thomas’ metaphysics there emerges then a clearly conscious 
realism, a world of concrete things existing in themselves,® 
affirming their irreducibility and independent value and 
bearing their own truth. Therefore a science of mutable 
things is possible, because reason can elaborate concepts 
whose content delivers stable and immutable essences be- 
tween which connections can be discerned without any spe- 
cial divine help. And that is the reason, in his demonstra- 

3 Saint Augustine, De libero arbitrio, II, 12, 34; Patr. Lat., t. 32, 
col. 1259-1260, Cf. De. Trinitate, IX, 6, 10; Patr. Lat., t. 42, col. 966. 
For texts on the nature of this illumination vide De lib. arbitrio, II, 


10, 29; Patr. Lat., t. 32, col. 1257, and De Trinitate, XIV, 15, 21; Patr. 
Lat., t. 42, c. 1052. 

4Saint Thomas Aquinas, Quaest. disp. de Veritate, I, 4, Resp.; 
also I, 4, ad 8m and 4m. 

5 Vide J. Maritain, Sept Lecons sur L’Etre, pp. 27-31 (Paris, 1932- 
1933). 
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tions of the existence of God, Saint Thomas can proceed 
directly from things to God, without going through the 
mind, as in Saint Augustine. 


Saint Thomas perceives that the composition in finite 
things is one of essence and existence and that it is this 
composition which distinguishes radically contingent from 
necessary being, not that of form and matter, as in Aris- 
totle. Whereas necessary being is that whose essence is 
identical with its existence, contingent being, on the 
other hand, is that whose essence is not identical with its 
existence.® Clearly there can be no proportion between God 
and creature, since there is no proportion between the nec- 
essary existence of an essence and the contingent existence 
of an essence. However, there is a likeness which is left, 
for just as in God there is a relation between His essence 
and His existence, at least for our minds, so in creatures 
there is also such a relation. In each case there is an es- 
sence existing in a fundamentally different way.? This 
analogy of proportionality, as it is called, has been woefully 
misunderstood by modern writers in their dealings with the 
demonstrations of the existence of God, as we shall see. 


The central principle of Thomistic metaphysics, the real 
distinction of essence and existence in things, finds its final 
form in Saint Thomas, symbolizing in striking fashion the 
union in him of two converging traditions, the Greek and the 
Christian. This central principle is blazoned forth through- 
out his philosophy, and it is through its instrumentality that 
he is able to save the universal effort of human reason and 


6 Saint Thomas Aquinas, Sum theol., I, 3, 4; Cont. Gent., I, 22 and 
II, 52; De Pot., QO. 7, a. 7, ¢. 


7Saint Thomas Aquinas, Sum theol., I, 18, 5; and qu. XXIII, art. 
7, ad 9m. Cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, Dieu son existence et sa nature, 
pp. 527-545 (Paris, 1928); A. D. Sertillanges, S. Thomas d’Aquin, 
tome 1, pp. 183-190 (Paris, 1922); T. L. Penido, Le Réle de L’Analo- 
gie en Théologie Dogmatique, pp. 11-193. 
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to encompass the hierarchy of being without doing violence 
to the smallest node of the real. 

Modern expositions of Thomistic philosophy have failed 
only too often to master the great Thomistic achievement 
and to gather in its superabundant fruits. Especially is 
this true of his five arguments for the existence of God. 
What we find under the multiplicity of the five different 
points of departure, five fundamental aspects of experience, 
is one profound argument, that of metaphysical composi- 
tion, finding its unique reason of being in the absolute of 
Being.® All of these arguments find their starting point in 
the perception of a concrete finite reality, and the affirma- 
tion of necessary existence is already found there implicitly, 
although reflection and a slow and patient analysis are re- 
quired in order to show that because no composite thing can 
contain within itself its own sufficient reason of existence, 
it is impossible to state the actual existence of the finite 
without concluding to the actual existence of God. Contin- 
gent being implies in its very nature a reference to the nec- 
essary, and without this reference it would be contradictory. 
These five arguments, securely founded on an understand- 
ing of the contingency of things, conducts, not hypothetically 
but with analytical certitude, to a Being who exists by His 
very essence. To deny this Being, the affirmation of Whom 
is already contained, as I have said, implicitly in the exis- 
tential judgment of finite realities, is to turn against these 
very realities themselves, since to say that a composed be- 
ing is without an extrinsic reason of being is to say that 
that which is is not. 


Many scholastic accounts of the five ways do not bring out 
with sufficient accentuation the distance that separates the 
Thomistic from the Aristotelian meaning of a demonstra- 


8 Cf. N. Balthasar, Le probléme de Dieu d’aprs M. Edouard Le- 
Roy, Revue Neo-Scholastique de Philosophie, 1931, p. 348; also R. 
Dulac, Revue de Philosophie, 1925, p. 527. 
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tion of God, thus losing the full force of each single way 
and the cumulative cogency of the whole five. 


In Aristotle the Prime Mover is an efficient cause in so far 
as without it there would be no motion. But it is not giving 
to moving things their very being and their very motion.® 
With Saint Thomas it is otherwise. As soon as we recog- 
nize that there is nothing outside of God which can be con- 
sidered as owning its own existence, it follows that Being 
is the proper name of God. That is to say that when we 
prove God as Prime Mover, we prove Him not merely as the 
first principle of motion, but as the very creator of motion 
itself. The notion of creation is not to be found in Aristotle, 
whereas this notion is so fundamental in Saint Thomas that 
when he himself asks the question “Is God a Creator?” he 
refers us to his first demonstration of the existence of God 
as Prime Mover.!° 


The fundamental truth of Thomist philosophy, the real 
distinction of essence and existence outside of God, is at the 
heart of the first proof, and it is the same with the others, 
although much confusion has been engendered out of a mis- 
understanding of this fact. Thus R. L. Patterson in his 
volume called “The Conception of God in the Philosophy of 
Aquinas” thinks that the fifth way by itself is insufficient, 
since by it we arrive at the architect, but not the cause of 
the universe. We respond that the proof does not merely 
conduct us to God as the great designer, but to an Intelli- 


8 Cf. E. Gilson, Op. cit., Chap. IV (first series); also R. Jolivet, 
Hellénisme et Christianisme, Revue Thomiste, 1930, p. 528, and op. 
cit. p. 48. 


10 Saint Thomas Aquinas, Cont. Gent. II, 6. 


11 Page 98 (London, 1933). We do not see why some writers call the 
fifth way physical rather than metaphysical. The demonstration by 
finality conducts us to a Being Who is the cause of the very being of 
the order to be found in the world. Cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, Op. cit., 
p. 359. Vide also P. Gény, Les Preuves de Dieu, Revue de Philosophie, 
1924, p. 600. 
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gence Who can order precisely because He is Being abso- 
lutely simple. 


For the Thomist philosopher, then, there are things, and 
in order to become intelligible they must have their very ex- 
istence rendered intelligible. Supporting itself on the exist- 
ence of contingent being, reason can elevate itself to the ex- 
istence of necessary Being. God in asserting His rule over us 
through humble objects leads us to know that He is and that 
He is first cause of all the rest, a knowledge which radically 
transforms our interpretation of the entire universe. The 
world of finite things has delivered up its profound secret 
in pointing us to its true Author. The term attained, we 
know that if God is the first cause in the order of Being, He 
transcends radically all being, given or conceivable by a 
created thought, and we are finally conducted to posit the 
existence of an essence supereminently and entirely distinct 
from the effect of which it is the cause. We cannot know 
God quidditatively unless we have an intuition of the divine 
essence; if we do conceive this essence through a natural 
operation, we do so only in a vague and laborious analogy. 


In the movement of medizval thought we perceive that as 
men became more metaphysical their philosophy became 
more Christian. By proceeding to the logical term of the 
truths attainable by human reason, they constructed a meta- 
physics immanent to Christian dogmas, testifying to what 
extent the Christian faith is the true guardian of reason. 
The fact that the Thomistic metaphysical structure in being 
rigorously metaphysical is also profoundly Christian has 
radically influenced the course of speculative thought. We 
can more deeply appraise the modern attitude to the tradi- 
tional arguments if we bear in mind what took place at the 
beginning of the modern era. We shall perceive that the 
peculiar nature of modern thought is in large measure due 
to the dilemma that confronted the modern man when he 
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found himself bounded by the dimensions of a Christian 
universe. 

Taking the scholastic affirmation of the essential reality, 
dignity and efficacy of the creature, the Renaissance man 
applied it to himself to an excessive degree, venturing as 
far as to ignore the need for sanctification and cutting him- 
self off from the movement of Christian thought in its in- 
tegrity. The living source which had brought into being 
the Thomistic metaphysics, the entire Christian regime with 
its organic unity of Philosophy, Theology and Contempla- 
tive Wisdom, was rejected and the way prepared for the 
Cartesian disintegration and its impurities. Thomastic phi- 
losophy in imbuing him with sentiments of his worth and 
in communicating to him a profound confidence in the intel- 
lectual act introduced into his life a crisis, whether to affirm 
this new found power in refusing submission to God and 
reality or to force himself to a mortification severely pro- 
portioned to this power. Paradoxically, the magnificent 
rational achievement of scholasticism gave man the option of 
drawing forth from the interior of his being greater ener- 
gies of love, or failing that, accomplishing his own rational 
frustration. Confronted with doctrine expressing in purer 
form and with deeper intensity what comprises the most 
vital utterances of human existence, the elemental certitudes 
and primal enunciations of reason, the first modern philoso- 
phers found themselves unable to respond to the exigencies 
demanding, with the force of rigorous science, submission 
to the actual. The inevitability of God, once the existence 
of the smallest blade of grass is affirmed, proved too terrible 
a conclusion for men who did not wish to avow their radical 
dependence. 

Modern philosophy is marked by man’s attempt to with- 
draw from this Christian universe even at the price of his 
integral nature and his very rationality. But, alas, what 
he has once tasted he cannot do without. His efficacy and 
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freedom he cannot relinquish, and with his consciousness 
thoroughly pervaded by the Christian idea of a God whose 
name is Being, he is loathe to revert to an unmoved mover 
resting at an indefinite distance from things. His problem 
is to retain both his own reality of creature and a god who 
will correspond in some way to the infinite Being of Chris- 
tian thought. Hegel was certainly aware of the problem, 
and we find Spinoza fashioning a system that would yield 
him, so it seemed, all that a medizeval universe had taught 
him to expect, accepting even the most irrational conclu- 
sions rather than go without. Furthermore, by a dialectical 
necessity, modern philosophers have been compelled to draw 
directly into their rationalistic structures, compromising 
their rational integrity, theological elements of that very 
Christian regime they have rejected, so that as Maritain 
says, their philosophy, as in the case of Descartes and Hegel, 
“appears more colored with Christianity and less purely 
philosophical than the philosophy formally Aristotelian 
(but of a supra-Aristotelian inspiration) of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas.”’!2 


The reality of the contingent order and the inevitability 
of God were so indissolubly bound together by Thomistic 
philosophy that to submit to the first was to submit to the 
second, to deny the one was to deny the other. The demon- 
strations of the existence of God mark out the critical region 
in philosophy since they clearly blaze the way from the finite 
real to a Being Who is in no way commensurable with us, 
who cannot be submitted to our grasp or power of defining, 
and towards Whom the only adequate response is the bended 
knee. How apt Saint Thomas’ use of the word “way” to 
designate the demonstrations! Do they not lead us to a 
God who measures our utter indigence and our radical de- 
pendence, Who cannot be handled as a material object, a 


12 J. Maritain, De la Philosophie Chrétienne, p. 59 (Paris, 1932). 
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thing not commensurable with any other thing, a cause not 
commensurable with any other cause? The desire of mod- 
ern man to save himself out of his own powers is utterly in 
conflict with a realism which conducts him to a being so 
wholly outside his grasp. 


In reconstructing the Christian universe according to his 
own ends, modern man aimed at his absolute sovereignty 
and a theology consonant with such an aim, and in general 
the great idealist systems signalize this achievement, since 
in them man is thought to have a fairly absolute autonomy 
and an essential share in divinity itself.2 The Thomistic 
universe of contingent being demanding the existence of nec- 
essary Being for its very intelligibility was necessarily re- 
duced to a juxtaposition of abstract ideas in which the two 
truths were abstractly nullified and dissolved. According 
to them, once Being is posited in its pure actuality, it be- 
comes absurd to imagine the existence of something which 
would not be it. If God is Being, how can there be other be- 
ings? The difficulty is entirely of their own making. For 
a realism it is evident a priori that the solution exists, since 
what is actual must be possible, never does it permit itself 
to begin with the idealist dilemma, with the presence of 
pure and abstract ideas.14 There exists in the world mo- 
tion and change, things and events newly brought into be- 
ing, things which come into being and pass out of being, 
things whose perfection which consists in being is more or 
less limited, irrational natures disposed towards an end, 
shown not only in the complex system of the universe, but 


13 Cf. F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, pp. 159-161 (London, 
1897). 


14 This abstract dilemma already troubled Descartes when he came 
to define substance and it underlies Leibniz’ doctrine of pre-estab- 
lished harmony. In modern times, we find Henry Adams in his Mont 
St. Michel and Chartres, ch. XVI, unable to conceive the problem 
metaphysically. Cf. also R. H. Lotze, Microcosmus, English edition 
of 1887, Vol. II, p. 657. 
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even in the simple aptitude of every agent to produce its 
specific operation. Because these are incontrovertible facts, 
metaphysical necessity demands the existence of subsistent 
Being itself. This conclusion, involving the most sublime 
truths of metaphysics, can be denied only by denying rea- 
son itself. 


This same idealist dilemma, which might never have hap- 
pened except as the inevitable result of an attempted recon- 
struction of the Christian universe, extends itself to every 
other concept. Thus knowledge is not knowledge unless it 
is absolute, freedom is not freedom unless it is absolute, etc. 
The loss of being and with it the analogy of being has in- 
troduced into philosophy a legion of false problems and the 
most incredible absurdities, and because man’s intellect can- 
not feed on itself without losing its energies, there has en- 
sued a general weakening of metaphysical aptitude. 


All the hard-won concepts of metaphysics, involving a 


long and laborious intellectual growth, have deteriorated in 
the hands of occidental philosophers, and we find an appal- 
ling astigmatism before metaphysical exigencies. An in- 
spection of idealist systems, for example, discloses an ex- 
tremely vague comprehension of what properly constitutes 
a first principle of things. If modern idealism sees the need 
of the transcendence of something, it cannot conceive it in- 
telligibly, and when a philosopher like Parodi!® is con- 
strained to admit a first principle of things which tran- 
scends them in some way, he cannot think of it as existing, 
since existence he supposes would entail limitation. We 
respond that existence itself is a perfection and in the finite 
creature its principle of limitation is to be found not in its 
existence, but in its essence. The general difficulty of Parodi 
seems to lie merely in this, that he cannot attribute to God 
the existence of the creature, and Saint Thomas would read- 


15 La Philosophie Contemporaine en France (Paris, 1919). 
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ily agree with him, since he knows that God does not exist 
in the way we do. The same philosopher is also quite ready 
to speak of a first principle which is at once pure act and 
pure becoming, but in this case we have a pure act which is 
not pure, since its actualization is without end. 


The present state of occidental philosophy appears un- 
favorable for an understanding of the basic concepts in- 
volved in the Thomistic arguments for the existence of God. 
Already in Descartes we find the concept of contingency 
withdrawing into obscurity, since for him existence has 
value only of phenomena in this sense that the relation of 
essence to existence is never more than extrinsic. And since 
Kant and Hume, many philosophers have even refused any 
intelligibility to the notion of existence and therefore of be- 
ing, since being is that which exists or can exist. Even for 
the phenomenologists, despite a primal realistic impulse, 
existence lacks apodictic evidence and is, therefore, rele- 
gated to the region of mere phenomena. It is in vain, then, 
that we can hope to find in them an adequate criticism of the 
Thomistic demonstrations. 


More specifically, the most general misunderstanding 
seems to be that concerning the nature of a metaphysical 
demonstration.'* For example, the criticism is often made 
that although these demonstrations conduct us to construct 
an hypothesis, nevertheless, like all hypotheses, that con- 
cerning God must be verified and verification means experi- 
ence. This misapprehension of metaphysical necessity is 
here consequent upon a confusion of metaphysical with em- 
piriological hypotheses. The latter obviously must be sub- 
jected to experimental verification, since its object is sensi- 
ble phenomena. Because in the physical sciences the formal 
concern is with the possibilities of empirical statement and 


16 R. Jolivet has a good account of how certain modern writers re- 
gard a metaphysical demonstration in his Le Probléme de Dieu (Paris, 
1933). 
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mensuration, sensible experience constitutes the only cri- 
terion of an hypothesis. But it is not so with the meta- 
physical demonstration. The metaphysical existences which 
reason, founded on experience, demonstrates have an abso- 
lute value, for the very reason that the demonstration bears 
no longer on phenomena but on the universal principles of 
being. The demonstration of God’s existence is therefore 
an absolute certitude, since in the absence of this existence 
the whole of nature and its effects become contradictory. 
Hence the necessity of yielding to the truth of God, since 
His existence alone is in conformity with reality and ac- 
counts for it. In metaphysical concepts we have an intel- 
lectual sight of objects, such as being and the transcen- 
dentals which can realize themselves in objects other than 
those material ones in which they are first apprehended. 
Compelled by facts in the world of experience, we attain 
these objects in their conditions of immateriality in such 
things as the soul and God. Our passage carries us through 
the sensible order, and without giving up the order of ex- 
istence we reach a term which is more real than the sensible 
and is indeed its very ground and root. The supra-sensible 
cannot therefore be the object of experimental science, and 
the reason of this fact is likewise the reason of its pre-emi- 
nence among the sciences. 


That criticism of the argument from motion, which tells 
us that the idea of a first mover is enmeshed in the details 
of a false physics, is based on a confusion between meta- 
physics and physics.17 This idea does not depend on any 
current theory of motion, for to prove the existence of God 
from motion one must be not a physicist but a metaphysi- 
cian to prove He is first in the order of being. Besides, the 
movement and becoming which mark the point of departure 


17 Cf. A. Whitehead, Science and. the Modern World, p. 248 (New 
York, 1925); also S. Alexander, Space, Time, Deity, V.II, p.343 (Lon- 
don, 1920). 
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of the arguments are not only local but qualitative and 
spiritual, although Saint Thomas in the Contra Gentiles 
lays stress on local motion, because of all forms of motion 
this is the most obvious to the senses. The fundamental 
contention is that the potential cannot of itself pass into 
actuality, for this would involve that the non-existent be 
the cause of the existent. To say that the potential is capa- 
ble of becoming actual of itself would amount to saying 
that it is its own cause and that it existed before it began 
to exist. Therefore, since every body is in potentiality, as 
its motion makes evident, there must necessarily be an im- 
mobile eternal substance prior to all bodies. 


Because modern physics deals with what Leibniz has 
called ‘symbolic or blind knowledge,” that is, a knowledge 
which never reaches the essence of things as such, it cannot 
ever constitute the foundation either of a metaphysics or 
a philosophy of nature. If it were perceived by philoso- 


phers that only the specific particularities and the detail of 
sensible operations are dealt with by the empiriological 
sciences, we should not be offered such a system as that of 
Alexander, which makes of the world of the physicist a mat- 
ter from which realities emerge, ever more qualified and 
dense. Saint Thomas’ argument is so securely situated be- 
yond the level of physics that, for example, the idea of mo- 
tion, according to which, once a thing is in motion it will 
continue indefinitely, in no way imperils it. As Garrigou- 
Lagrange has pointed out, this view of motion is only a use- 
ful fiction to represent mathematical or mechanical rela- 
tions. A moving body requires a cause not only for its 
passage from quiescence to motion, but for each stage of 
its motion. Change is therefore involved in the passage 
from one position to another during the movement as much 
as from quiescence to movement.!8 


18 Op. cit., p. 253, n. 1. 
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Brunschvicg, in criticising the proofs, says that the 
world given “with its movements, its causality, its contin- 
gency, its hierarchical structure, its finality are qualities 
which for modern thought are only appearances due to the 
play of the imagination.”!® He says, too, that science is the 
work of human thought to attain the real which escapes 
the immediately given of perception. In this way he estab- 
lishes an opposition between what he calls the universe of 
sensible perception or imagination and the universe of sci- 
ence or reason. Science alone can produce philosophic de- 
cisions, since the existentially given as such remains entirely 
outside the order of intelligibility. Here we see the idealist 
position allying itself with the empirical sciences and iden- 
tifying positive with absolute science. Our response is that 
the problem is not merely of the sense or the imagination. 
The phenomena of the universe can be understood in their 
mutual interrelations, but the intelligibility of the universe 
has not yet delivered its content. Regardless of the amount 
of empirical knowledge we may have gathered, nature has 
yet to be explained as being and as existence, and this takes 
us into metaphysics. 

Science itself, despite the readiness of the idealists to 
ally themselves with it, according to Emile Myerson, finds 
the notion of things distinct from thought indispensable. 
Science presupposes a substructure for which the existence 
of things distinct from thought and the possibility of know- 
ing these things to a greater or lesser degree are unshake- 
able foundations. The positive sciences support themselves 
on ontological realities, but only to envisage them from a 
mathematical angle of vision. Modern physicists are begin- 
ning to understand that their science as a geometrization of 
the real can never deliver to them the nature of things, and 
in their awakening to this fact they have swung so far 


19 Le Progrés de la Conscience dans la Philosophie Occidentale 
(Paris, 1927). 
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away from their original optimism that it lies with the 
Thomist to defend the reality of their science in pointing 
out that the world of the physicist is not merely a world of 
shadows, but a world of beings of reason having a founda- 
tion in reality itself. 

In many criticisms of the proofs we find a defective un- 
derstanding of the fact that the relation of effect to cause 
which unites nature to God is situated in the order of ex- 
istence itself. All that which is receives its being from God, 
and is contingent in its very existence. The universal form 
of contingency, then, contrary to some critics, is not to be 
found in the fact of not having been. Even were we in- 
capable of assigning the origin of some particular thing in 
time, its contingence would be no less evident, since it is 
composed of essence and existence. Thus contingence is | 
the fact of not explaining itself adequately, of depending a 
upon another, of not being through itself. Saint Thomas : 
tells us that a rational demonstration of the existence of ‘ 
God must be entirely abstracted from any idea of radical 
novelty or eternity of the universe.2® Another quite usual 
criticism states that the whole cosmos is eternal, although 
individual things are not.2!_ But this again is a misconcep- 
tion of contingency, since the whole cosmos can be eternal 
and still be contingent, because, although eternal, it is yet 
composed of parts and therefore not identical with being 
itself, which is one and simple. It is also said that the idea 
of creation is sterile, for nowhere do we see absolute com- 
mencement.22. But, we answer, the mode of creation does 
not enter into the problem, since it is only an accidental as- 
pect, for the idea of creation merely affirms the production 
of all being by God. Of course it is true we cannot ever 
experience an absolute commencement, but such an objec- 





20 Saint Thomas Aquinas, Sum theol. I, 46, 2. . 
21 Cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, Op. cit., p. 271. 
22 Cf. Jolivet, Op. cit., p. 180. 
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tion is entirely without sense, since the experience of abso- 
lute commencement supposes that being which is not assists 
at its own genesis out of nothingness. Creation ex nihilo 
in its mode goes beyond our finite understanding; to think 
creation it would be necessary to transcend both our degree 
of being and our degree of causality, but as a fact creation 
is demanded by the composed nature of all finite being, and 
with such imperiousness that any failure on the part of 
our intellect to respond adequately involves serious dislo- 
cations and disorders throughout our whole rational life. 


A very well known type of objection to the Thomistic 
demonstrations is offered us on religious grounds; indeed, 
we cannot make a turn without meeting it in one form or 
another. How familiar we all are with the tirades of James 
against these arguments as bloodless categories unable to 
satisfy man’s vital needs,?* and the oft-repeated criticism 
that “the old rational theology with its rational proofs of 
the existence of God failed utterly to appreciate the religi- 
ous significance of the word ‘God,’ its conception of a prime 
mover or first cause or great designer being too remote 
from the religious needs of men.’’4 


This type of criticism fails utterly to realize the import 
of the demonstrations. They were not arbitrarily fashioned 
to satisfy our religious needs, they express rather, in philo- 
sophic form, the most fundamental natural operation of the 
human understanding in response to being, so fundamental, 
indeed, that were this operation absent, men would never 
be conscious of such things as religious needs. They re- 
spond, therefore, in a most radical manner to the vital needs 
of man, in leading him to know the existence of God first 
cause of being and author of nature, furthermore to know 

23 W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 74 (New York, 
1912). 


24 W. M. Horton, Theism and the Modern Mood, p. 95 (New York, 
1932). 
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His unity and His simplicity and His real and absolute dis- 
tinction from the world, a knowledge which transforms and 
transfigures man’s view of the world and establishes him in 
natural rectitude. So vital indeed are these proofs that the 
very life of the intelligence is at stake should one refuse to 
follow their inmost movement, because bound up with their 
internal dynamism is that world of being without which 
the understanding must needs sink into an abyss of dark- 
ness and confusion. Although our intelligence is ordered 
directly, as human, to the being found in the concrete sensi- 
ble, as intelligence, it is ordered to being in all its ampli- 
tude, and it is this fullness of being which measures its 
vital needs.”5 


Metaphysics cannot attain the divine essence in itself, 
although it does acquire a knowledge of God in those tran- 
scendental perfections analogously common to God and 
creature. Metaphysics in so far as it knows God through 


His effects leads us to a very profound and true rational ap- 
preciation of what is meant by “God.” The object, to which 
many philosophers aspire, appears to be the object of the- 
ology in its proper sense, God inaccessible to reason alone. 
They seek God, the Author of grace, and it is precisely be- 
cause they fail to form a proper idea of God, through hav- 
ing abandoned reason, that they so radically compromise 
the distinction of nature and grace, in hoping for a divine 
experience in the natural order. The Christian heritage 
has sharpened the appetite of modern man for fruition in 
the supernatural order, towards which he vainly strives 
through the muddy waters of pseudo-mystical doctrine, 
ever hoping for a theological illumination without grace. 


Modern writers love to speak of a sentiment of com- 
munion with inexhaustible spiritual sources. But unless 
we know in what this spiritual source consists, their as- 


25 Saint Thomas Aquinas, Sum. theol. I, 12, 4c, and ad 3m. 
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pirations must of necessity lack a proper outlet. Thought 
finds true intelligibility only in the certitude of the existence 
of aGod Who, as Being itself, is also the perfection of intelli- 
gence and the perfection of love. We can confidently extend 
our arms to such a Being, knowing full well that our sal- 
vation can come from no other, perceiving that the God of 
natural theology is the very God who has freely chosen to 
raise us to participation in His divine life. 


Since a satisfactory discussion of causality in modern 
philosophy would require more time than an exposition of 
this sort allows, especially since it has been limited to only 
a portion of this discussion, I cannot do more than give some 
general indications. 


The notion of casuality in modern philosophy follows 
closely upon the gradual disintegration of the Thomistic 
universe. Already we find in Malebranche and Geulincx, 
following upon an idealization of the world of being, the 


conception that only necessary being can be efficacious, 
since causality is real only when it is absolute and creative. 
The logic of Cartesianism was slowly working itself out, 
‘ philosophy is no longer concerned with the actual, but with 
mathematical concepts in the static and ideal state proper 
to them.2 The reality of causality, so fundamental a law 
of nature that it puts us in contact with the very founda- 
tion of the real, is brought into conflict on a purely ideal 
level with that very foundation and nullified. The compos- 
sibility of first cause and second cause, instead of imposing 
itself as the most compelling and actual, becomes the ground 
of unreal antinomies and far-reaching negations. Divested 
of its theological shell, the occasionalist metaphysics, in 


26 The Cartesian system already contained premises for the infer- 
ence that among finite substances, the efficient cause derives not from 
these substances, but from the creator. It is interesting to see in this 
system to what extent the Christian universe produces embarrass- 
ments and false problems in the mind of an idealist. 
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which God is universal agent, found a new expression in 
Spinozism, in which the finite is wholly absorbed into the in- 
finite. Far from denying motion, change and the cosmic pro- 
cess, as Parmenides and Zeno were only too willing to do, 
Spinoza, impelled by a powerful scholastic motive, sought a 
place for both the absolutely necessary and the contingent, 
but only by binding them together in a geometrical pattern. 
Later on Hume not only denied with Malebranche causal 
efficiency in the world, but, following out the position to its 
logical term, saw no reason to affirm causality between God 
and things. With Hume, then, we reach a relatively final 
stage in the unfolding of the consequences contained within 
the idealist dilemma.2? 


It is in Kant that the idealist retreat from actuality be- 
comes fully conscious of itself and the idealist antinomies 
dissolved, not by a return to the authentic metaphysical 
problem, but by a radical reconstruction of a so-called 
Copernican nature, which far from displacing man from 
the center of reality, definitely put him there for the first 
time. Upon mind is henceforth conferred by many philoso- 
phers the prerogative of being the first cause and principle 
of unity, and in it is to be found, more definitely in later 
philosophers, that very creative causality which Male- 
branche had posited as alone real and efficacious. Thus in 
the writings of Green we find him criticising Hume for 
supposing that the causal connection can itself be one of 
the matters of fact, and declaring that it is supplied by 
thought and that things are bound together by an activity 
of consciousness which turns out to be an eternal intelli- 
gence reproducing itself in us.28 


Among those of a more empirical turn of mind who can- 
27In Thomas Brown’s Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect 


(Edinburgh, 1804), we find a leaning to occasionalism combined with 
an analysis of cause very close to that of Hume. 


28 Prolegomena to Ethics (1888) §§ 8, 10, 29, 46. 
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not give their assent to the ambitious constructions of a 
Spinoza or a Green, there are many who still speak of 
causality as nothing but a certain habit of mind, a purely 
psychological association built up in us by the uniform se- 
quence of events, and others again, like Pearson, wishing 
to avoid the psychological definition without relinquishing 
the Humian position, give us their conception of causality 
as uniformity of sequence in the events of nature, a position 
based on a confusion of causality with the problem of the 
uniformity of nature. 


Thomist philosophy approaching the problem of causality 
in the attitude of an authentic realism acknowledges the 
mysterious aspect of causality. It knows that the mystery 
of being deepens as we approach the principle of causality, 
for it understands that since second causes are able to pro- 
duce their effects only in so far as they are themselves moved 
by God, they refer in some hidden way to the mystery of 
the creative act itself. Here in the very problem of causal- 


ity realism is faced in the sharpest manner possible with 
the compossibility of divine and finite efficiency. 


It is in the order of contingent being that we discover 
the principle of efficient causality. Perceiving that the no- 
tion “contingent being in existence” is identified necessarily 
in extramental being with the notion “having a reason of 
being really different from itself,” we state the principle 
as follows: Every contingent being, that is, every being 
composed of essence and existence, has a reason of being 
other than itself, or extrinsic to itself.29 This is the rigorous 
statement of the principle, not that formulation which is 
of course a tautology, namely, that every effect must have 
a cause. 


The principle of causality is, therefore, a necessary and 
self-evident proposition; its truth is involved in the very 


29 Cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, Op. cit., pp. 182-185. 
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terms which compose it, and the only proof of which we 
can avail ourselves is that which is proper to first princi- 
ples, viz., a reductio ad absurdum. : 

Kant declared the principle of wna to be a syn- 
thetical a priori judgment, since, according to him, ana- 
lytical judgments are those in which the predicate is to be 
found in the concept of the subject. The Aristotelian logi- 
cian teaches that analytical propositions are not merely 
those in which the predicate forms part of the definition 
of the subject, but those also in which the predicate is con- 
nected with the subject by necessary relations. In the 
causal proposition, although the notion “having in another 
the reason of its existence” is not part of the definition of 
the contingent subject, it nevertheless demands that sub- 
ject as necessarily belonging to it.°° 


To those who speak of causality as a habit of mind, a 
purely psychological association, we answer that it is cau- 
sality itself which operates in producing human habits. 
And we are not content to argue, as some modern writers 
do, that were there no causality there would be no reason 
why some expectations are reasonable and others unrea- 
sonable.*! The principle of causality, far from being a par- 
ticular psychological category, is attached to the notion of 
reason of being in all its generality, determined further, as 
efficient causality, to the notion of extrinsic reason of being. 

The principle of causality does not derive from any em- 
pirical generalization. Maritain has pointed out that so 
little is this the case that our real difficulty is to be found 
when we seek to rejoin experience. In any particular case 
of causality we do not see precisely in what the cause con- 
sists, and to take an example he gives, that of the action 

30 The principle of efficient causality belongs to the second mode of 
dicendi per se. Vide John of St. Thomas, Logica, II, 24, 4. 


81S. P. Lamprecnt in Essays in Honor of John Dewey, page 191 
(New York, 1929). 
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following upon volition, even there we find much that is 
mysterious, whether in the action of free will or in the man- 
ner in which the decision issues forth into a particular 
operation.®? It is this incomprehensibility within the causal 
relation itself which has led empiricists to view causality 
as a postulate of scientific construction having no applica- 
tion in the putfely rational sciences. 


Not allowing the immediate evidence of the principle of 
causality to be removed from its ontological ground, not- 
withstanding the mystery of each concrete case of causal- 
ity, a mystery which has wrought such havoc in the mind 
of the empiricist, we repeat that if a being is contingent, 
it must necessarily depend upon another, since its existence 
must be accounted for. To suppose the contrary is to state 
that a being which has not all its reason of being in itself 
does not have any reason of being outside itself. In the 
contingent effect we find an essence which demands some 
extrinsic principle to account for its position in actual ex- 
istence. The effect postulates a cause which is itself a con- 
crete existent, since only the existent can give existence. 
It must be emphasized that causality belongs to the existen- 
tial order, the effect cannot therefore exist before the 
cause, although this is not to say that the cause has tem- 
poral priority, since a temporal mode of existence is in no 
way implied. We are required to place ourselves on the 
ground of being and to disengage the principle of causality 
from any particular category such as time. 


Expressing the principle of causality in function of the 
notions of potency and act, we can say that every being 
composed of potency and act, in so far as potential cannot of 
itself come to act, but requires the agency of another in 
act.23. Where there is efficient transitive causality there 


82 J. Maritain, Sept Lecons sur L’Etre, p. 245. 
33 Saint Thomas Aquinas, Sum. theol. I, 2, 3. 
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are two beings and something flows from the being of one 
into the being of the other.*4 Being and existence are the 
very root of causality, so that once a concrete existence is 
given, there is always a possibility of causal operation. 
Causality rests on being, and is a development of the actu- 
ality of existence itself. It must lead, therefore, to a trans- 
mission or communication of being. We must conceive be- 
ing, in so far as agent, as an inclination to communicate 
a good to that which is able to receive it, to a correspond- 
ing potency, and in this communication the actuality is at 
once the perfection of the agent and the patient. To under- 
stand better the action of the agent we should have to show 
further how the principle of reason of being demands that it 
have a reason for its action, otherwise there would be immo- 
bility and no action; we should have to account for the order 
obtaining between the agent and its action which as such is 
distinct from it.®® 


Every created cause, although as cause it is more than 
the effect, as created is less than both the cause and effect 
taken together. And it is just this fecundity of causality 
which has led a philosopher like Bergson to reject the prin- 
ciple on the ground that it does not explain the expansion 
of the real, and the monists to conceive cause and effect as 
modes of one and the same being. But to a philosophy 
situated in the ontological order the difficulty is abstract 
and unreal. If each thing is capable of causing according 
to the exact measure in which it is, a created cause is only 
a cause according to its nature of contingent being, and its 
activity cannot surpass the position it occupies in the hier- 
archy of being. Its activity is limited to the transmission 
of modes of being and to the transformation of already ex- 
isting materials. God, Who is the perfection of being, is 


34 Saint Thomas Aquinas, Metaphys., lib. V. lect 1. 
35 Saint Thomas Aquinas, Sum. theol. I, 44, 4. Contra Gent. III, II. 
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the only One Who can cause and produce being.** The con- 
tingent being, in so far as it acts, exerts its causality in dif- 
fusing to others that being which it has already received 
from God; its causality is not creative, but nevertheless 
truly efficacious, since in the measure that it is it can com- 
municate its own real determinations and perfections to 
another. To be a cause is to confer upon a thing all the 
expansion of which that thing is capable. Those who look 
for a full account of the expansion of the real in the limited 
nature of the cause misconceive radically the ontological 
nature of second causality and its necessary attachment to 
the plenitude of being, which is divine Being. Far from 
involving us in the sterile dilemmas of the idealists, the 
Thomist analysis of causality allows us to enter a little into 
its mystery and to perceive not that the second cause has 
no efficacy, but that its efficacy is all the more real precisely 
because founded on the first causality of God, since only 
such a Being can give being and all that follows from it. 
When God confers being upon us we have it indeed, and 
this is likewise true of causality.*” 


ROBERT C. POLLOCK. 


Notre Dame University, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


HUMANISM AND NATURAL RELIGION 


FULLY realize that I owe the honor of your invitation to 

discuss the subject “Humanism and Natural Religion” to 
my associations with the late Irving Babbitt, whose human- 
istic challenge to naturalism long ago attracted the atten- 
tion of Catholic philosophers. Now, even the natural the- 
ology of scholasticism, it is admitted, ends necessarily in 
mystery. “The deepest knowledge of God convinces us,” 
Cardinal Mercier concludes, quoting St. Thomas, “that 


86 Saint Thomas Aquinas, Cont. Gent. II, 21. 
87 Saint Thomas Aquinas, ibid, III, 69. 
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when left to the light of natural reason, we are necessarily 
ignorant of His nature and His dealings with men.”! I trust, 
therefore, that I am expected merely to recall the questions 
on the subject of natural religion and of its relation to the 
supernatural which have been raised by the humanist dis- 
cussion started by the work of my regretted colleague. 


First of all, in what sense shall we take the word human- 
ism? Irving Babbitt allowed me to work out the following 
definition as consonant with his own work: Humanism 
stands essentially for the conception of man as a being sui 
generis, distinct both from God, and distinct in nature from 
the rest of nature. It stands opposed, therefore, to all doc- 
trines which would merge God, man, and the physical 
world, both to naturism or naturalism which would consider 
nature as author of itself, and to all forms of pantheism. 
It stands opposed also to all doctrines that would necessa- 
rily make man the sole end of man. The word humanism 
has, it is true, been claimed by those who would make man 
his sole end, but Irving Babbitt fought these all his life. 
He would call them humanitarians or humanitarian natur- 
alists, and the standard definitions would seem to bear him 
out. Humanism is, then, the doctrine of man as such, man 
truly sui generis, with the possibility of an end other than 
himself. f 


But what makes man sui generis? First of all, Babbitt 
certainly utilized the Aristotelian answer, even though he 
did not formulate all its implications. Man is sui generis 
because he is a rational animal, because he possesses intel- 
lect, the capacity of abstracting the universal from the par- 
ticular, and of confronting the particular with the uni- 
versal. The animal lives only in the particular. Man as 
an animal also lives in the particular. Man sui generis, 
man as man, lives in the universal. And, with the help of 


1 Mercier, Cardinal Désiré: Manual of Mod. S. Th., Vol. II, p. 181 
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the imagination, man can perceive new particulars and 
conceive new universals. 


The philosopher thus reassures the critic as to the possi- 
bility of judgment. He implies at the same time that man 
may not be his sole end, that his ultimate end may be in 
terms of a God above him. For if the intellect conceives 
universal types and universal laws, how can it stop short 
of conceiving a mind in which exist all the possible types 
of particulars and all their possible combinations, all the 
possible laws and all their possible workings, ever present, 
forever real?2 The objection is that “so long as we do not 
know the fact of God’s existence (the point to be proved) 
we have quite an adequate explanation of the truth that 2 
and 2 make 4 because, in our very statement of it, we sup- 
pose the two terms of the proposition always to be pre- 
sented to some intelligence or other.’”? But does not this 
mean precisely that universal truth has no meaning except 
in terms of a mind and that there must therefore be an 
eternal mind? 


Furthermore, may not the humanist reason that, if every 
man-made object has been necessarily preceded by the idea 
of that object in the mind of man, then it is logical to believe 
that all the objects in the universe that are not man-made 
must also have been preceded by ideas, and hence by a mind, 
and further, necessarily by an eternal mind, since they im- 
ply eternal truths, truths which transcend time and space? 

Thus the humanist may rise to religious meditation and 
prayer. The naturalist cannot pray. If, as he claims 
against the immediate evidence of the acts of intellect, there 
is only the particular evolving by trial and error, no eternal 
mind which molds the particular according to the eternal 
patterns of its wisdom, he cannot say: “Thy Kingdom come 


2 Mercier, op. cit.: I, p. 348. 
8 Mercier, op. cit.: II, pp. 33, 34. 
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on earth as it is in Heaven”: May the particulars in time 
and space be faithful to their universal standards in 
eternity. 

But the humanist can pray. He cay say: “Thy Kingdom 
come.” He can even feel that he can help that kingdom to 
come. If there is evil in the world it cannot have been 
willed as such by God. But, as man can conceive the good, 
the universal from which a given particular falls short, he 
can, in many cases, remedy that evil. He can discover parts 
of the eternal laws The combined action of his intellect and 
imagination can conceive new relation-patterns, new work- 
ing-outs of laws according to which new particulars can be 
made. He can become a co-worker with God in changing 
the face of the earth. 


The humanist’s prayer may then be manifold. He must 
stand in reverential awe before the eternal mind of God. 
He should thank Him for having made him capable of ap- 
preciating and partaking, howsoever feebly, of His wisdom. 


He should thank Him also for having created the whole 
natural order. He should render the homage of the natural 
order to its Creator. 


How far may all this be consonant with Catholic thought? 
First of all, it holds that natural man, even without any 
type of grace, is not completely powerless to reach the end 
of his nature, since “mere reason can derive a certain na- 
tural knowledge of God from Creation.’”4 It holds also 
“that the love of God is possible to natural man without 
grace, since it may be felt as a natural duty’® and “that the 
easier natural precepts may be asserted without the aid of 
natural or supernatural grace” ;° also “that natural man is 
capable of performing some naturally good works without 

4 Cath. Enc., Article Grace, p. 6938, col. 2 (quoting Vat., Sess. III, 
de revelat., can. 1. 


5 Cath. Enc., Article God, p. 616; Article Grace, p. 694, col. 2. 
6 Cath, Enc., Article Grace, p. 694, col. 2. 
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actual grace, and particularly without the grace of faith.’’’ 
It even holds further, in particular against Jansenism, “that 
the possession of sanctifying grace is not the measure and 
criterion of natural morality.’ 

Catholic thought would, then, seem to recognize fully the 
possibility of natural religion. But, moreover, it recog- 
nizes the existence of natural virtues independent of any 
form of grace. In fact, it is held that while “the infused 
(theological) virtues flow from sanctifying grace as their 
source, the acquired virtues are not essentially connected 
with grace.’® It is admitted that “to the Platonic, Aristo- 
telian, and Stoic group of philosophies the western world 
owes its ideal of humanist virtue: prudence, justice, forti- 
tude, temperance.”’!° In the analysis of these virtues Catho- 
lic authorities recognize fully the plane which Babbitt him- 
self distinguishes as the humanistic as opposed to the re- 
ligious. The author who treats the subject in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia recognizes with Babbitt, both following Aris- 
totle, that the natural virtues consist in the golden mean 
between excess and defect, in conformity with rigtit reason. 
He even recognizes here the possibility of flexible stand- 
ards, or at least of standards flexibly applied according to 
individual cases and circumstances. “For’’, as he puts it, 
“the natural virtues are concerned with the inner passions, 
in which the standard of right cannot be fixed invariably,” 
for “what would be moderation for one person would be 
excess for another’, so that “the mean and extreme in ac- 
tion and passions must be determined according to circum- 
stances which may vary.”!! 


Here, incidentally, would seem to be the Catholic answer 


7 Cath. Enc., Article Grace, p. 694, col. 1. 
8 Cath. Enc., Article Grace, p. 694, col. 2. 
9 Cath. Enc., Article Virtue, p. 474, col. 2. 
10 The New Cath. Dict., Article Virtue. 
11 Cath. Enc., Article Virtue, p. 475, col. 1. 
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to such critics as fail to recognize the special plane of hu- 
manism, who shy at the mention of flexible standards, or 
who oppose the prudence of humanism instinctively because 
they recall that the saint does not seek the golden mean. 
They fail here, it would seem, to distinguish between the 
natural or humanistic virtues and the theological or infused 
virtues. It is true that we cannot love God excessively, but 
that is because we are dealing here primarily with a theo- 
logical virtue, and “the theological virtues (faith, hope, and 
charity) do not absolutely (per se) consist in a mean’’, the 
reason being that “their object is something infinite.’’!2 

It may not, then, perhaps be too venturesome to say that 
Catholic thought fully recognizes the distinct plane of hu- 
manism, of natural man as such, and of natural religion, 
just as it recognizes the distinct plane of man’s animal 
senses and appetites. The Church has always stood against 
“the doctrine of the complete powerlessness of nature with- 
out grace’’,® and to the sceptic’s disparagement of reason, 
whether ancient, Kantian, or modernist, it has always “op- 
posed a sound intellectualism as the indispensible substruc- 
ture of her supernaturalism.” 

Yet no sooner have we admitted that even a purely in- 
tellectual humanism may reach natural religion and preach 
natural virtues, than we must recognize its limitations, for 
the religion which man may elaborate through the use of 
intellect must remain very imperfect. After all, the intel- 
lect, all transcendent though it be when compared with the 
senses, is extremely limited in its powers, since it can only 
reach realities as abstract ideas. By analogy and nega- 
tion we can clothe the idea of God with attributes, but these 
attributes themselves must remain abstractions. So man, 
left to the light of natural reason, is obliged to fall back on 
his imagination and picture God anthropomorphically, and, 


12 Cath. Enc., Article Virtue, p. 475, col. 1. 
13 Cath. Enc., Article Grace, p. 693, col. 2; p. 674, col. 1. 
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as he himself gains in wisdom and sensitiveness, he may re- 
coil at the image he first made. 

But, even if we could reach, through the combined action 
of the intellect and of the imagination, a more satisfactory 
conception of God and of man’s duties toward Him, we 
should remain much short of the reality of the problem, un- 
less we noted at once that, as soon as man has recognized 
his duty to live conformably with eternal justice, he finds 
experientially that it is very difficult for him to do so. Even 
the natural virtues are not easily practiced. To recognize 
this most poignantly was the most salient characteristic of 
Irving Babbitt’s humanism. “Is it not true,” Babbitt asked 
repeatedly, “that we may note as an immediate datum of 
consciousness, that our animal passions, our will to power, 
our pride of intellect all tend to excess?” He recalled con- 
stantly the saying of St. Paul about the law of the mem- 
bers. Man’s nature is both physical and mental, but it is 
only too easy to note experientially that his various activi- 
ties do not work in harmony. On the contrary, they seem 
to be violently at odds. Man is sui generis in the midst of 
nature also in that he does not reach automatically the end 
of his being. He must work it out. 

Yes, but Babbitt further submitted, is it not true also 
that we may note experientially in man the action of a prin- 
ciple “felt in its relation to man’s expansive desires as a 
power of vital control?” ‘Why is not this merely the ac- 
tion of the intellect?” some of my Catholic correspondents 
asked. Because, Babbitt would say, this frein vital may 
also oppose the expansive desires of the intellect, the libido 
sciendi, the lust of knowing more than man can know and 
every form of that pride of intellect which banishes humili- 
ty. Baron Seilliére, for instance, spoke of rationalizing 
the libidos of man. Babbitt answered that this was not 
enough, a mere stoical attitude will not do, as experience 
has repeatedly proved. This frein vital Babbitt would call 
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the “higher will” in us, as he would call the “higher imagi- 
nation” such a codperation between reason and imagination 
as enables us to get glimpses of the domain of eternally 
abiding Law in the midst of change. He thus thought that 
humanism could reach a genuine religious level because 
higher than that reachable by mere rationalism. He held 
that it could rise from the level of mediation, of the search 
for measure and harmony in everyday life, to the plane of 
religious meditation on a “higher will’ in us. The human- 
ist could then further pray that the “higher will’ might 
work in him according to its wisdom, and that it might be 
in him ever more abundantly. As opposed to the natural- 
ist, he had attained to true humility. 

For there is no doubt that, for Babbitt, this principle of 
the “higher will” was truly supernatural, not only because 
he approved my repeated assertions to that effect, but be- 
cause in one of his last essays, after speaking not about 
supernaturalism, which might be interpreted variously, but 
about supernaturalists like Pascal, he wrote: “I believe 
that the humanist will finally be forced to take sides in the 
debate between naturalists and supernaturalists. ... For 
my own part, I range myself unhesitatingly on the side of 
the supernaturalists.’’14@ 

What will Catholic thought do with this admission? First 
of all, it has of course anticipated Babbitt’s findings. It 
grants that man’s intellect can reach the conception of God, 
but it points out that it can reach it but imperfectly. No 
sooner has it recognized that man can to a certain extent 
reach natural virtue without the help of grace, than it calls 
attention to the obvious fact that if, “in a general manner, 
the possibility of the observance of the easier natural pre- 


14a1 “Humanism and America” (Norman Foerster, editor. Farrar, 
1930), pp. 38, 39. 


2L.J. A. Mercier, The Legacy of Irving Babbitt, Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine, June 1934. 
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cepts without the aid of natural or supernatural grace may 
be asserted,” “the possibility of the observance of the more 
difficult commandments and prohibitions of the natural law 
may not”; so that “man as he is (fallen man) cannot of his 
own strength observe the natural law in its entirety and for 
a long time without occasional errors and lapses into griev- 
ous sin.’’14> 

And so we come to the question of grace. 

Can the supernatural principle which Irving Babbitt in- 
sists is to be found in man in addition to rationality be 
supernational grace experientially discovered? “No”; one 
of the kindly commentators of “The Challenge of Human- 
ism” answered, “‘because grace cannot be experientially dis- 
covered. Grace is something supernatural quoad substan- 
tiam and, as such, exceeds not only all the natural powers 
and needs of any created nature, but even its cognitive fac- 
ulties ; so that for the Scholastic, Grace is something which 
is known only through Revelation.” 

Should it not be noted, however, that the humanist dis- 
cussion deals primarily with man as such and with his na- 
tural end, happiness in this life, through the harmonizing 
of the conflicts in his nature, through the avoidance of ex- 
cess in thought, feeling, and action. What Babbitt notes 
so interestingly is the apparent incapacity of man’s natural 
reason and natural will to achieve even this harmony, and 
the consequent need of something superior to reason, and 
hence evidently superhuman. But this may bring up only 
the question of the so-called natural graces, the graces 
which, Catholic thought recognizes, God gives to man to 
help him reach his various natural ends. The question of 
man’s supernatural destiny, the intuitive vision of God, and 
of the necessary condition for its achievement, sanctifying 
grace (including actual grace), is not the subject of our 
discussion. 


14b Cath. Enc., Article Grace, p. 694, col. 2. 
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The question arises, therefore, whether, even though the 
presence of sanctifying grace can not be experientially dis- 
covered, the presence of natural graces of a supernatural 
origin might not be? They certainly do not exceed the needs 
of created nature. As to their exceeding the cognitive fac- 
ulties, they of course do, but neither can we know even our 
own existence directly.“ Why, then, since we know our 
own existence only through our acts, can we not know the 
presence of natural graces at least through their effects, 
the enlightening of the intellect, or the strengthening of the 
will? May it not even be asked if the question of a possible 
knowledge of the presence of supernatural grace through 
its effects is not still open? Cardinal Mercier writes: 
“Logically, the existence of grace is known to us only by 
faith.”16 But he concludes: “When the firmness of our 
assents surpasses the cogency of the rational motives, this 
bespeaks within us some action above ourselves, of an ac- 
tion called by theologians the effect of supernatural grace.’’!? 

I trust, therefore, that I may not be wrong in feeling that 
Babbitt’s insistence upon noting in man the possible action 
of what he called a “higher will,” which he admitted must 
be of superhuman origin, should be of interest to the Catho- 
lic philosopher and theologian. If what he called the “high- 
er will” may not be equated with more than natural graces, 
or not even with these, he none the less called for a concep- 
tion of man which it would seem Catholic philosophy thor- 
oughly believes in: Man is more than a rational animal 
because there may be present in him a supernatural prin- 
ciple higher than natural reason and natural will. 

We thus reach the threshold of what, in the attempt to 
find a term which would stand for both the order of nature 
and the order of grace, might be called human integralism. 


15 Mercier, op. cit., I, p. 261. 
16 Mercier, op. cit., I, p. 400. 
17 Mercier, op. cit., I, p. 401. 
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In challenging the naturalist to recover a natural religion, 
in calling for a reappreciation of the natural virtues, in 
expressing its conviction of the need and of the fact of an 
element in man higher than natural intellect and will, the 
American humanist discussion has already brought many 
to the realization that not only is naturalism hopelessly in- 
adequate in its explanation of man’s nature, but that even 
a genuine humanism cannot hope to be self-sufficient. After 
following Irving Babbitt’s searching critique, it easily be- 
comes evident that man’s intellect, will, and imagination 
are at once so distinctive and yet so limited in their powers, 
that, while the nature of their action points to God, their 
limitations call for His help. The very inadequacy of ra- 
tionalism shows that a Revelation was imperative. Even 
the stupendous mystery of the Incarnation may come to be 
viewed as a psychological necessity if man was to know God. 

But if the humanist discussion cannot but help our non- 
Catholic brethren to turn away from naturalism, may it not 
even be asked whether the Catholic philosopher may not 
find in it a call to further investigations? He has dealt 
with man rationally and he has given us a scholastic psy- 
chology and a natural theology. By his side, the Catholic 
theologian has dealt with man in the light of Revelation 
and has given us dogmatic theology. But to the layman 
these two have often remained too far apart. The American 
humanist school, if only by its very limitations, points at 
least to the need of investigations in a field where both na- 
tural reason and Revelation would be simultaneously 
utilized. 

As soon as one believes as Catholicism does that “from 
the first moment that God created the first man he ap- 
pointed a supernatural destiny for | him and his descendants 
and supplied the supernatural means necessary for its at- 
tainment’’,!® then man as a mere rational animal is but a 


18 Mercier, op. cit., II, p. 222. 
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fiction of the analytical reason. If the humanist challenges 
a purely animal psychology, should not the believer in Reve- 
lation challenge a purely rational-animal psychology, since 
he finds himself dealing not with a mere dualism but with 
an even more mysterious trialism? 

If even the humanist psychology at least raises the prob- 
lem of the interplay of natural graces with the acts of na- 
tural reason, will, and imagination, how can the psychology 
of the Christian escape it, or even the study of the possible 
verifiable effects of the presence of supernatural grace in 
man, since there must be infinitely more distance between 
a@ man endowed with sanctifying grace and a man shorn of 
that grace than between man as such and a mere animal; 
and since, according to Catholic doctrine, all men may be 
endowed with grace. Could not the biography of the Saints 
at least furnish us interesting data? 

Why, then, should not the Catholic philosopher take up 
even more searchingly the study of human integralism: of 
man as a supernaturalized rational animal? Why should 
he not boldly say: I believe in order that I may understand 
the nature of man, because only Revelation can give me all 
the facts needed for its understanding, even though, with- 
out reason, I could not understand the need or recognize 
the actuality of a Revelation? 

For is it not hard to see why scholasticism, so long as it 
does not utilize Revelation, should not be as liable to be 
accused of inadequacy as Babbittean humanism when it is 
accused of remaining short of recognizing fully the realm 
of sanctifying grace? 

Nor can it be said that Irving Babbitt did not fully appre- 
ciate the difficulty inherent in the analysis, in terms of 
naturalism, humanism, and supernaturalism, of the mys- 
terious nature of man. When he sided with the “super- 
naturalists”, he may not have grasped fully the total tran- 
scendence of supernatural grace; he, none the less, asserted 
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that it was an error to hold that humanism could ever take 
the place of religion. 

For my part, may I say that I eagerly surveyed his own 
path because I found him at our door. It seemed to me 
that his failure to cross the threshold could but help us to 
realize the awful and joyful mystery of the supernatural 
treasures within, and, in particular, the tremendous impor- 
tance of prayer: that we are called upon to pray that we 
may have grace and the supernatural life as imperatively 
as we are called upon to reason that we may have the be- 
ginnings of understanding; and even that we must pray 
that we may have grace, if we are to see on the fitful hori- 
zon of natural reason its higher abstractions become living 
realities. 


In the light of the overwhelming necessity and tran- 
scendent character of supernatural grace, the discussion of 
humanism and of natural religion might well appear almost 
irrelevant. And yet, may not the humanist approach have 


its own value? 

First of all, is it not true that humanism, the study of 
man as such, remains essential as the substructure of Chris- 
tian supernaturalism? Is it not true that wherever the 
Christian churches have lost the conception of man, dis- 
tinct both from God and from the rest of nature, they have 
drifted into monistic modernism? But, moreover, is it not 
also true that humanism may also be of the greatest value 
in recalling to us the legitimacy of the proximate ends of 
human life, in pointing out to us that there is no necessary 
antithesis between the pursuit of science, of letters, and of 
the arts, including the art of gracious living, and the pur- 
suit of holiness? For may it not be said that, though we 
are to live supernaturally in view of our ultimate end, on 
the other hand, most of us must, according to our various 
capacities, work to make the Kingdom come on earth— 
reach more truth, create more beauty, achieve more social 
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harmony—in and through the love of God, but, neverthe- 
less, very definitely in the world of men, if we are to merit, 
howsoever feebly, through our several vocations, the King- 
dom in Heaven? Did not the “laborare est orare” of Saint 
Benedict build up the western world? Have we not here, 
after all, one whole side of the possibilities of Catholic 
Action? 

The American challenge of humanism, with all its limi- 
tations, has been sufficient to turn again the thoughts of 
many not only to natural religion, but beyond. Why should 
not the Catholic philosopher utilize it, since it has fought 
his own battles against naturalism, and since it has made 
us realize only the more keenly that we should have now in 
America, already so ripe to receive it, the ever clearer chal- 
lege of a Catholicism, confident in its power to teach men 
how to work out all the themes in the great symphony of 
their supernaturalized and redeemed human nature. 


Louis J. A. MERCIER. 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





TYPES OF AMERICAN NATURALISM IN RELIGION 


O man is an etheist. Every man has a god, and there 

are some who would have us believe that every man 

is a god. For many moderns the term theist has lost its 

meaning, as has the term etheist, so that it is possible for 

a theist to be an etheist, and an etheist a theist. If we take 

the term theist in its widest meaning, to designate one who 

believes in any sort of Supreme Reality, we may say with 
truth that every man is a theist. 

There is for everyone some Reality that is supreme. This 
Reality is the unifying principle of his life—it is the start- 
ing point and terminus of his Weltanschauung: it is the 
focal center of radiation and absorption of all his interests. 
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This Supreme Reality may be inside or outside self; it may 
be ideal or real, concrete or abstract, natural or supernat- 
ural, impersonal or personal. It may be a singular, tran- 
scendent, perfect Being, or it may be something universal, 
immanent and imperfect. The nature of this Supreme Re- 
ality will determine a man’s faith, set the course of his 
conduct, and point his destiny. If this Reality be a purely 
natural being, man’s faith, and its manifestations, and his 
destiny will be definitely and rigidly restricted to the natur- 
al order. If, on the other hand, this Reality is a Supernat- 
ural Being, a man’s faith, its expressions, and his final 
destiny will transcend the natural order. 

Every man’s quest for the purpose and meaning of life 
is his quest for God. If in his search for the Supreme Re- 
ality man does not find the true God, he will find some other 
god. Voltaire wrote many things that were not true, but 
he stated the truth when he wrote: “If God did not exist, 
it would be necessary to invent Him”. This is precisely 
what some contemporary philosophers are attempting to do. 
They are trying to invent strange gods, and stranger 
religions. 

Recent American Philosophy of Religion is at once both 
theistic and etheistic. It is theistic in the more general 
meaning of the term, as I have explained it, and it is ethe- 
istic in the more specific meaning which implies a denial 
of the existence of a supernatural, transcendent, unique, 
personal Being. There are at least three definable tenden- 
cies discernible in Recent American Philosophy of Religion. 
There is the tendency toward strengthening an already 
firmly entrenched Naturalism, the tendency toward a new 
religious interpretation of Humanism, and an obvious drift 
toward Scepticism. There is a sense in which the first two 
are converging tendencies, for while the New Humanism on 
its theoretical side seems to some to point towards the super- 
natural, on its practical side it appears closely allied with 
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Naturalism. We shall confine our attention to the first of 
these three tendencies, by considering two types of Natur- 
alism found in present-day American Philosophy. 

Naturalism, viewed as a philosophy of religion, is essen- 
tially monistic. It identifies, and in doing so, confuses God, 
man, and nature. There are not three distinct levels of in- 
terrelated being, the supernatural, the human, and the na- 
tural, but there is only one Being, and All is One, and One 
is All, and One is natural and Allis natural. To the student 
of the history of philosophy, American Naturalism is remi- 
niscent of the pantheism of Brahmanism. The pioneer in 
the movement which stems from the Rationalism of the 
eighteenth century was Emerson, who was at once an Ideal- 
ist, a Rationalist, an Individualist, and a Mystic Naturalist. 
If Emerson, moreover, was a precursor of the present-day 
American Naturalistic Movement, he was no less a fore- 
runner in the establishment of a tradition of philosophic 
dogmatism which does not hesitate, especially in matters 
religious and moral, to assume and assert with oracular 
abandon without explanation or argumentation. 

There is only one kind of Naturalism, that is to say, Na- 
turalism is always the same in its constituent elements, but 
it assumes different forms according to the particular points 
of view of its various proponents and exponents. 

By Materialistic Naturalism I mean the particular theory 
which exalts and defies the material, physical part of na- 
ture, with the consequent implicit or explicit denial of the 
spiritual and supernatural part. Materialism, in its his- 
torical meaning, while still a contender for the allegiance 
of some present-day scientists, has lost considerable pres- 
tige within recent years. Many scientists of real eminence 
in their particular fields no longer put their faith confi- 
dently in matter and the mechanistic interpretation of the 
universe. The fact that is emphasized today is not the all- 
inclusiveness of matter, for matter has become so tenuous 
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a thing that it has been reduced to mathematical symbols, 
but rather the presence and operation throughout nature 
of constant and inviolable laws. Robert Andrews Millikan, 
the renowned physicist who discovered the cosmic rays, 
and who ventures unafraid into the sometimes difficult 
realms of philosophical speculation, is a typical American 
representative of this Neo-Materialistic Naturalism. Ac- 
cording to this savant, God, nature, and the universe mean 
the same thing, they are synonymous terms. Although this 
identification of God with nature destroys the nature of 
God, the professor volunteers a new definition of a new god. 
This new god, the god of science, is the universal spirit of 
law and order. Nature is cosmic and not chaotic in its un- 
interrupted progress towards unseen ends under the posi- 
tive and absolute dominance of the brooding principle of 
creative evolution. Faith for the scientist means belief in 
the infallibility and inviolability of the natural law. He 
knows and he feels that the universe will be ever constant 
and faithful in its workings, and that it is not man’s enemy 
but his friend. This experience eventuates in the belief 
that the universe is permeated by a spirit of beneficence and 
benevolence. It is the duty of each individual person to be 
en rapport with this spirit and to interpret it for others in 
a life of genuine altruism. The two essentials of religion 
are the furtherance of this altruistic spirit and the doing of 
one’s duty. The duty of each particular person is whatever 
he himself may determine to be necessary for the common 
welfare. Anent Christianity, the professor asserts that it 
is not necessary to believe in Christ to be a Christian. A 
Christian is one who believes in the Golden Rule of social 
justice. The application of this Rule to human relations 
will result in social betterment and social salvation, which 
is far more important than individual salvation for the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 

This philosophy of religion has all the earmarks of a sci- 
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entist’s partial but not impartial view of things. The dis- 
covery that the universe is legal and cosmic is not new. 
Men have known it ever since they became conscious of the 
universe, and they have concluded logically from this know]l- 
edge that there exists a superior intelligence, vaster far in its 
depth and sweep than any to be found among earthly men. 
They have reasoned, too, and validly that if it requires an 
intelligence to apprehend the law and order in the universe, 
it must have needed an intelligence to invent and install it. 

The religion of altruism as set forth in this theory will 
not make men altruistic unless human nature undergoes 
some very radical changes. In any crisis in human rela- 
tions, something more will be found necessary than the 
mere feeling that the social welfare ought to be preferred 
to personal advantage. 

The subjectivistic theory of duty will not work, for there 
are very few men who are capable of determining for them- 
selves what is good for the common good. The social ten- 
sions which would ensue from the practical application of 
this principle are only too obvious. 

The pivotal truth of Christianity is not the Golden Rule 
but the divinity of Christ, and no man is a genuine Chris- 
tian who denies this truth. Moreover, while the Christian 
is interested, as he should be, in the social good, at the same 
time he must never forget that his first and greatest con- 
cern is the salvation of his individual soul, and if he strives 
sincerely for this, he will promote the general welfare. 

There is another form of Naturalism which has been 
sponsored recently by one of America’s foremost philoso- 
phers and educators, Professor John Dewey. This religious 
philosophy, and it is a religious philosophy and not a phi- 
losophy of religion, has been styled variously as “Natural- 
istic Mysticism”, “Dynamic Social Idealism’, “Scientific 
Idealism”, and we shall call it “Idealistic Naturalism”. The 
distinction between “religious philosophy” and “philosophy 
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of religion” is important for the correct understanding of 
this most recent American venture into the domain of re- 
ligious thinking. Professor Dewey proposes not a new re- 
ligion, but a fresh interpretation of the meaning of reli- 
gious experience. There is no specific type of experience 
which may be called “religious”, but every experience of 
any sort may have a religious quality. An experience has 
this religious quality when it results in a better integration 
and adjustment of life. This new interpretation of the 
meaning of religious experience is not to be understood as 
an attempt to rehabilitate any decrepit form of existing 
religion. The old religions are too far gone. Nothing can 
be salvaged from them. There must be an absolute sever- 
ance from the past. This is not a religious reformation, 
but a revolution. Religions must change with changing 
cultures. The religions of history are not adaptable to pres- 
ent social and cultural conditions, and must yield their 
places to a new religious outlook which will be more in 
harmony with contemporary experience and needs. It is 
not easy to define exactly what Professor Dewey means by 
his new religious outlook, but this much is certain, it is 
obviously a naturalistic one. He leaves no doubt in the 
minds of his devotees as to his purpose of supplanting faith 
in the supernatural by faith in the natural. He assumes as 
the starting point of his theory the necessity of denying 
the existence of the supernatural. The supernatural must 
go, for belief in the supernatural has been productive of 
the religious scepticism which has devitalized the tradi- 
tional religions; it has retarded and hampered men in the 
free pursuit and advancement of a good life; it obstructs 
the natural growth and spread of natural human relations; 
and, it is not amenable to the scientific method. 

A philosopher has no right to deny a priori the existence 
of the supernatural. This is not a legitimate approach to 
the problem of religion. There is evidence, sound objective 
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and philosophical evidence, for the existence of the super- 
natural order, and this evidence has been convincing to 
many of the best minds of the race. This evidence cannot 
be ignored by anyone who makes pretensions to the scien- 
tific spirit. The assumption behind the denial of the super- 
natural is based on a misconception of the relation that ex- 
ists between the natural and the supernatural. Professor 
Dewey thinks that the natural and the supernatural are 
antipodal and exclusive, whereas they are only different 
and complementary levels of reality. He misconceives fur- 
ther the attitude of Christian philosophy towards the na- 
tural, when he asserts, as he does, that belief in the super- 
natural is inconsistent with loyalty to the natural. Chris- 
tian philosophy is very well aware that man is a part of 
nature and that he has his natural allegiances, but it is 
aware also that he is a part of supernature, to which he 
cannot be disloyal if he is to achieve his destiny. 

The second assumption, that belief in the supernatural 
lies at the root of religious scepticism, is a bizarre notion. 
The motive of our certitude is objective and philosophical 
evidence, and truths pertaining to the supernatural order 
rest upon sufficient objective and philosophical evidence to 
warrant the full assent of the mind. From the fact that 
some men are sceptics in religious matters it does not fol- 
low that they are sceptics because they have examined the 
evidences for the supernatural and found them wanting. 
There are several other real sources of scepticism which 
may not be overlooked, such as the confusing and contra- 
dictory opinions of philosophers and theologians, the fail- 
ure to understand the limitations of human intelligence, the 
widespread belief in the principle of private interpretation, 
with its fallacious implication that one man’s opinion is as 
sound as another’s, and finally in our time the loss of faith 
in the infallibility of science and the scientific method. 

As regards the third assumption that belief in the super- 
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natural is deterrent to individual and social betterment, it 
suffices to say that all the facts of history point definitely 
in the opposite direction. The rise and progress of West- 
ern civilization and culture are simply without an explana- 
tion if the role of the supernatural be eliminated. 

Finally, Professor Dewey assumes that there is no super- 
natural order, because it cannot be examined by his own 
peculiar scientific method. According to his interpretation 
of the scientific method there are no fixed truths, but only 
continuously changing truths. This interpretation of the 
scientific method would render impossible not only a science 
of religion but all science. Furthermore, the changing be- 
liefs due to the use of the method could not possibly avoid 
the disasters of scepticism. 

Having eliminated the supernatural from his premises, 
Professor Dewey undertakes to interpret in his own way 
the religious attitude towards the universe which he finds 
in the mind of every man. He acknowledges the fact that 
man has a natural capacity for belief. No modern or his- 
torical religion, however, offers him a satisfactory object 
of belief. To supply this deficiency, we are presented with 
a new concept of God, and a new faith—a faith which can 
become the “Common Faith” of all men. It is possible that 
this new Concept of God has been suggested by an older 
concept of God, which was invented by his former teacher, 
William James. Professor James in his “Pluralistic Uni- 
verse” described God as “the ideal tendency in things”. 
While Dr. Dewey does not accept in its entirety this de- 
scription of God given by his teacher, he does retain the 
central concept that the idea of God, or the Divine, as he 
prefers to put it, is in some manner associated with the 
problem of ideals. The Divine does not pertain to the real 
but to the ideal order, which reminds us of something Philo 
once said: “He who tries to flee from God, takes refuge 
in himself’. There are well-defined ideal ends in the mind 
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and life of man. These ends are not found ready-made in 
nature, but they are formed by the imagination from the 
natural goods or values furnished by man’s experience with 
his physical and social environment. These ideal ends are 
the well-springs of all human desire, and aspiration, and 
thought, and effort, and action. As inventors have contrib- 
uted so richly to the material progress of the world by mak- 
ing actual the possibilities which emerged from their physi- 
cal surroundings, so each man in his own sphere can pro- 
mote his personal betterment and that of the race by striv- 
ing to realize the ideals which he conceives to be of value. 
“This active relation’, “this working union” “between the 
ideal and the actual”, may be called God. The Divine ele- 
ment in any experience seems to be the active effort, with 
its concomitant emotion and enthusiasm, to realize the ideal 
end associated with that experience. In the discernment 
and choice of these ideal ends, those which pertain to the 
social welfare ought to be preferred to those which affect 
the well-being of the individual. 

This strange religious theory is eccentric but not new, 
and it is fundamentally defective. It does not explain why 
there exist in nature the materials from which the imagina- 
tion frames the possibilities that constitute the ideal ends. 
The mere assertion that there are such materials is surely 
not a satisfactory reason for a professional philosopher, 
who should persist in looking for reasons until he can find 
no more. Possibilities are reals, though not existents, and 
as such require a sufficient reason for their reality. In 
other words, the basis of the possibles in nature needs to 
be established and verified before they can be taken as data. 

The existence of goods as concrete experimental facts is 
not explained by assuming their existence. If there are 
goods in experience, and there are, we must account for 
their existence. It is very difficult to understand, more- 
over, how a man can determine for himself which goods are 
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real and which apparent, without some criterion, and the 
bald assertion that such criterion is unnecessary is not an 
explanation. Further, there is no good reason given for the 
authority of these ideals to command the allegiance, and 
effort, and sacrifice which their pursuit and attainment 
entails. Since no two men are alike in their reactions to 
their environment, and since this environment is imper- 
manent and fluid, how will the harmonizing of social ideals 
be effected? 

A religion to have any value must be capable of embrac- 
ing all men, and it must inspire every man with devotion 
and enthusiam for its ideals. This new religion might make 
some appeal to a limited number of intellectuals, but it 
would leave the vast mass of mankind untouched, for it 
would take an uncommon man to understand and to live by 
this “Common Faith”. 

After reviewing these recent types of Naturalism we can- 
not help feeling sympathetic towards those who think that 
they have discovered something new, which will renew the 
face of the earth. Naturalism is a very ancient mistake. 
It was spawned in the bed of Atomism in the infancy of 
Greek Philosophy. It has been tried by the world for 2500 
years, and it has not worked. Judged by the canons of 
pragmatism, it ought to be allowed to remain in the limbo 
of abandoned and forgotten theories. Naturalism is a very 
old dame who has had her face lifted by the plastic surgery 
of modern philosophy, but the withered lineaments of her 
countenance are clearly discernible beneath the mask. Be- 
hind the mask, hollow eyes stare out at the world and at life 
as if they did not understand that their ruse had been de- 
tected. Many centuries ago, this same old witch, peering 
into a poverty-stricken home in a far-off Oriental village, 
saw a tiny infant cradled in a manger, and as she gazed 
upon this incomprehensible vision, she saw a baby-smile 
struggling to light up a tear-washed face of supernal beauty, 
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and then she knew that she was face to face with her ne- 
gation and refutation. 


WILLIAM P. O’CONNOR. 


St. Francis Seminary, 
St. Francis, Wisconsin. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF FAITH 


AITH is a gem of so many and such varied facets that 

I confess I was strongly tempted in preparing this 
brief paper to mallet it down to an ugly, Masonic-like shell 
of four. And with apparently good reasons. For since the 
general subject is the philosophy of religion, why bother 
about the faith we exercise when we assent to the testi- 
mony of our fellowmen? And since my particular subject 
is the philosophy of faith, why turn it into a theological dis- 
cussion by including the infused virtue of faith or by intro- 
ducing even into the act of faith either God’s supernatural 
concurrence or mysteries? But I very soon realized that, 
if I were to exclude any of these, I should not be displaying 
that Kohinoor at all, any more than a butler at Bucking- 
ham would be showing a visitor the palace if he spent all 
his time with him in the royal wine cellar; any more than 
the professor at a certain medical school not so many years 
ago was exhibiting a man when he finished his course in 
anatomy with the stupidly inferred insinuation, ‘“Gentle- 
men, you have seen all the organs of man: and where is his 
soul?” After all, there is a difference between a man and 
a cadaver. Incidentally, I entertain too exalted an opinion 
of this assembly to think of dragging in a corpse before 
you. At any rate, no one can doubt the danger in taking 
a partial view of anything, and most of all in such an im- 
portant matter as man’s relation with God in faith. En- 
dowed as we are with free will, we may accept “the gift of 
God’s faith” or leave it; but we cannot take part of it and 
have it. We may cast lots for a “garment woven without 
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seam” ; but we cannot divide it without destroying its value. 
And faith is not only a “pearl of great price”; it is also a 
garment without seam. So we shall not rashly presume to 
divide it. 

Now, faith reached the zenith of its perfection in the Man 
over Whose garment a certain group of ghouls did cast lots. 
That Man, of course, was Christ. But before they nailed 
Him to the cross He did three very significant things—He 
claimed to be an ambassador divine in two senses (that is, 
that He was sent by God, and that He was Himself God) ; 
He proved His claim beyond the shadow of doubt; and He 
instituted one perennial Church infallibly to preserve and 
propagate His doctrine. So faith these nineteen hundred 
years has meant belief in all that the Church teaches as 
revealed by God. If we wish to be nice about our distinc- 
tions, we may call that ecclesiastical faith, reserving the 
term divine faith for belief on the authority of God Him- 
self revealing. But the two are identical in all but their 
proximate motive, if the authority of the Church is authori- 
ty God de facto conferred upon her, and if what the Church 
teaches coincides with what God de facto revealed—in other 
words, if her credentials satisfactorily stand examination, 
if the proofs of her claim are indubitable. 

Of course, I am not so benighted as not to know that out- 
side of Catholic circles all this sounds like a sanctimonious 
Sunday school lesson, an echo of “Rome’s grand speech of 
long ago”. But I am likewise aware that many an intel- 
lectual crime (to say nothing of crime in the moral or prop- 
er sense) is being committed these days in the name of 
“science”. And I am particularly cognizant of the fact that 
the most influential group of so-called leaders in our gen- 
eration are more ghoulish than the ghouls who once cast 
dice on Golgotha, since, far from aiming to get possession 
of the seamless garment of faith, they are diavolically bent 
upon tearing it to shreds. In fact, I have writhed these 
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many years at the thought that millions of Catholics them- 
selves have been forced to become involuntary material co- 
operators in sustaining and expanding in this land Horace 
Mann’s unhealthy innovation of 1848; but it has been an 
unfathomable enigma to me that thousands of Catholics 
have become voluntary formal codperators in abetting a 
system of education which is calculated to undermine not 
only divine faith but all human faith as well. But I merely 
mention this in passing to call attention to the fact that the 
philosophy of faith is an eminently practical question, to 
emphasize the fact that that supreme incubator of American 
agnosticism, the atheistic school, has all but honeycombed 
society in less than three generations, and to insist that 
there is need not only of “rebuilding a lost faith’ but also 
of salvaging philosophy herself from the slatternly degra- 
dation to which flippant moderns have debased her. Sure- 
ly no thinking man can fail to recognize that, outside of 
Catholic circles, philosophy has fallen from her high estate 
and is groveling in sundry specializations in things that are 
exclusively “‘of the earth, earthy”. 

Obviously, if we assume with the Empiricist that human 
knowledge is limited in its object to matter and the forces 
of matter, there is neither philosophy nor faith, and, con- 
sequently, no philosophy of faith. If we assume with the 
Rationalist that our minds are restricted to natural assents, 
there may be room for a circumscribed philosophy, but 
there is no such thing as divine faith; and any inquiry into 
the philosophy of faith would be the idlest of idle specula- 
tion. If we assume with the Modernist that Christianity, 
like the multifarious sects, is of purely human origin, and 
an act of faith is nothing more than what the Modernist 
calls a religious experience, of course it has no necessary 
connection with objective reality, it does not even remotely 
involve the element of obligation, nor is it knowledge in the 
proper meaning of that term; it may have some passing 
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value, but it does not belong to the field of facts or history 
or truth or duty; it is purely optional, a merely human, in- 
dividual, ever varying side issue. Finally, if we assume 
with Protestants that an act of faith is merely an act of 
confidence, we may construct upon it some sort of ephem- 
eral, emotional “religion”, or even substitute it for religion; 
but it will be a religion and a faith without rational roots, 
and, being that, it is bound soon to wither and die. : 

Now all outside the Catholic Church find themselves in 
one or other of those four groups. Logically, their “phi- 
losophy” leads ultimately to atheism. For atheism is es- 
sentially the rejection of God: and there is little or no dif- 
ference between rejecting God and rejecting His authority 
or ignoring the definite relation He has established once 
and for all with men. And in reality that is what they have 
all done. For what else is their passing over the central 
fact of human history? What else is their theory of the 
supremacy of each man’s private judgment in matters of 
faith and religion but a euphemism for the rejection of 
God? Hence for none of them is there any sense in dis- 
cussing the philosophy of faith: it seems to be a question of 
exclusively Catholic interest. 

However, if any of them contend that in our discussion 
of the philosophy of faith, as we understand the term, we 
move in a circle, a vicious circle, we answer that we should 
be doing that if we did not distinguish between the motives 
of credibility and the motive of faith. For whatever M. 
Gilson or others may say about the dependence of an ade- 
quate philosophy upon Christian revelation, the preamble 
of faith must be independent of supernatural revelation. 
And it is when we proceed on purely apologetic, that is, 
historical and philosophical, grounds. That, I am sure, 
every “defender of the faith’ does. Let us prescind for the 
moment from the supernatural assistance which God vouch- 
safes to anyone inquiring into the claims of Christianity or 
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the Church. Let us even prescind from all the present 
supernatural signs or miracles which confirm those claims. 
That would leave us only the documentary evidence of the 
past, the testimony of others long dead. Is it rational to 
reject that evidence while we accept the evidence for con- 
temporaneous profane events, particularly if the former 
overwhelmingly outweighs the latter? As a matter of his- 
tory, it does. 

I know that some recent Catholic writers do not care to 
insist upon this. But I do not see why we should waive such 
a tremendous point in our favor. I am also aware that the 
majority of persons outside the Catholic Church do not 
bother their heads about examining certain records of his- 
tory even in a general sort of way. But until they do, they 
should refrain from driveling about the unreasonableness 
of faith. I realize, too, that of those who do consider the 
records of history some still withhold assent. But that is 
only one of several proofs that faith is a free assent. What 
is more to the point, it proves that together with the ob- 
jective evidence in the preamble of faith one must have the 
proper interior disposition, if he is to arrive at faith itself. 
For it is one thing to dispel the forbidding clouds of ignor- 
ance: it is quite another to walk manfully out of the allur- 
ing, silver-lined clouds of prejudice. 

Nor is it any argument against the reasonableness of 
faith that many mature persons having faith never made a 
scientific inquiry into the credentials of Christianity—not 
if there is such a thing as natural logic, if there is what 
some call interpretation, in which often the evidence is not 
lacking but is rather too vast to be itemized. After all, no 
one has ever established the proposition that scientists have 
the exclusive right to reason or that they have a monopoly 
on certitude. The sciolists who assume they have must also 
maintain that only scientists are human nae. And who 
would not balk at that? 
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If others object that faith is only a substitute for knowl- 
edge on the ground that it is neither intuition nor compre- 
hension, we ask, how much of our knowledge is intuitive, 
except our present immediate sense perceptions (and they 
are not knowledge in the strictest meaning of the term) ? 
And we ask, what human knowledge of any kind is really 
comprehensive? Will our intellect ever get away from the 
limitations of our finite nature? No; not even after our 
soul has shaken off “this mortal coil’. So that the only 
alternatives such objectors can have are universal scepti- 
cism or pantheism. Are they ready to hold that either of 
these is more rational than belief or faith? 

No doubt there are some non-Scholastics who are “gen- 
erous” enough to concede that faith may be rational. But 
they often take back with one hand what they have given 
with the other; for they demur at granting that faith can 
be certain. Now, if faith cannot be certain, there is small 
comfort in being assured that it is rational. I suppose 
their chief reason for thiriking as they do is because faith 
carries us beyond what is visible, beyond what is self-evi- 
dent, or, as they generally state it, “beyond what is demon- 
strably certain”. If they mean that the invisible, notably 
whatever belongs to the realm of spirit, cannot be an ob- 
ject of true and certain knowledge, they are floundering 
about in the same fog as the Empiricists. We admit that 
all our knowledge begins in the senses; they narrowly as- 
sume that it also ends there. But why can we not know an 
immaterial reality for certain when that object has been 
presented to our intellect with sufficient evidence to ex- 
clude the possibility of error? Is it not true that even in 
purely natural relations the most treasured concepts of 
every decent man are of intangible realities? Why, then, 
when the omnipotent God Himself manifests to man truths 
of the same or of a higher order should man decline, unless 
he holds with equal stupidity that there is no God or that 
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God cannot adapt His speech to man, or that, even if He 
did, man could not understand Him? If man has an intel- 
lect designed for perceiving truth, it is impossible to fathom 
why he cannot be certain of what God reveals. The only 
condition involved would be that truth be properly pre- 
sented to man’s intellect. So that this whole matter re- 
solves itself into the historical question, Has God de facto 
communicated to man certain truths with such compelling 
evidence that man can have no reasonable doubt that God 
has revealed them? We have already stated that He has. 
To prove it would involve the major part of Apologetics. 
But if anything is authenticated in history, it is that. How- 
ever, the point we wish to make is this, If there is not among 
the truths of God’s revelation a single one which contra- 
dicts any truth known to man, if, moreover, all of God’s 
revelation clarifies the feeble knowledge man has acquired 
in a natural way, if it opens up new vistas of intellectual 
investigation and gives man the assurance that he is no 
longer groping in the dark, if it directs man in his conduct 
and, when heeded, exalts man not only to the full stature 
of the dignity of his nature but carries him far beyond any- 
thing to which he has a natural right or claim, if, in a 
word, it gives man not merely the key to the real meaning 
of this or that trivial bauble of the earth but the master 
key to the only satisfactory understanding of the whole uni- 
verse of reality, is it rational for man to demur because his 
acceptance of God’s revelation must in any way be super- 
natural? Literally pursued by the “Hound of Heaven”, is 
it reasonable for man, ostrich-like, to stick his head in the 
sand and decline the “complete and crowning interpreta- 
tion of life’ which divine faith really is? 

It may seem strange that I have not dealt more formally 
with the question of “Religion and Science”. If this con- 
vention were being held in 1884 instead of 1934, such an 
omission would be stranger still. But the past fifty years 
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have witnessed some mighty changes in the mental atti- 
tudes with which Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer impressed 
the western world. Then, too many were eager not only 
to learn the positive findings of science but also to swallow 
whole all the radical inferences some “scientists” were 
drawing from them. The “rising generation” have been 
even more enthusiastic about discovering nature’s secrets; 
but in general they have also become rather sceptical about 
the wild deductions of their immediate forbears. They 
wanted a reason for everything—they were more rational 
than the Rationalists. In fact, they found that Rationalism 
itself was irrational, that scientists never really disproved 
the existence of a personal God watching over His universe, 
but only thought they had. The “rising generation” also 
observed that “scientists” invariably became very silly the 
moment they stepped out of their circumscribed field. So 
the former positive enthusiasm for unbelief died a fairly 
speedy death. Perhaps the twentieth century deserves some 
credit for this changed attitude. It more certainly would 
if it had not become a sort of “Twentieth Century Limited” 
—I mean if it had not restricted its interest, energy, time, 
and attention to material things, if it had not adopted the 
more deadly attitude of callousness to everything spiritual 
or supernatural. For instead of the rank weed of Ration- 
alism of fifty years ago, we find at the turn of the present 
century the ranker weed of Indifferentism. No less a phi- 
losopher than he who had “the solicitude of all the churches” 
warned the world against that fatal toxin nearly thirty 
years ago. I am no candidate for a doctorate in pessim- 
ism; but it seems to me that that toxin has since developed 
into a pretty general and a pretty advanced case of “creep- 
ing paralysis”. For what three traits better characterize 
the present day than our vaunted materialistic “progress”, 
our contempt for authority, and our religious indifferentism ? 

This, I think, is the tri-cephalous dragon with which faith 
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and we who have the faith must chiefly contend. I know 
there are still some who, parrot-like, keep harping on con- 
tentions that died a natural death at least a generation ago. 
But the modern so-called learned world is not notably con- 
cerned with any real or imaginary opposition between sci- 
ence and religion—they are simply ignoring religion alto- 
gether or making a “religion” of their science. And that 
is why I have appeared to give short shrift to the case of 
“Religion versus Science’. 

Of course, there are other questions to which I might 
most appropriately have given considerable attention. It 
would be presumption on my part to think that I have pre- 
sented even a fair number of the myriad facets of the gem 
of faith. Who could in the brief space of a half hour? But 
at least I have not deliberately turned any of them away 
from the light. And I am sure that in the open discussion 
which is to follow the neglected facets will receive their 
meed of illumination. 

DENNIS F. BURNS. 


Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill. 





SOME MODERN NON-INTELLECTUAL APPROACHES 
TO GOD 


ERHAPS no problem today has as many diversified ap- 

proaches to it as religion. Some philosophers have dis- 
covered that reason alone cannot lay its foundation, and, 
therefore, the modern mind claims that the basis of religion 
is not tradition, not external authority or historical evi- 
dence, but the facts of experience. The means of commu- 
nicating with God, they say, is not through the absolute 
assurance of union with Reality. God must be discovered, 
they claim, by experience, or His existence can never be 
known. In this region of observation and experiment, mod- 
ern man feels that he has found a way to express his re- 
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ligious nature. The conscious need he has of God arises, 
he believes, from the sensational and the mystical forces of 
his nature. In the expression of this current thought, the 
inrooted desire of the human soul has manifested itself in 
many forms: that is, the diversities of naturalistic and pan- 
theistic mysticism. By the development of natural religion 
into something more individualistic, there came into ex- 
istence this mysticism, spurious and quite unchristian. It 
is one of the vaguest terms in modern religious nomencla- 
ture and has found strange ways to lure the unwary, es- 
pecially by imitations of mystic literature. Historical ac- 
counts of the great legitimate mystics, with excerpts from 
their writings, popular expositions of the subject in maga- 
zines, besides treatises by laymen whose chief interests 
lie outside the field of religion, keep the subject in the 
foreground. 

In its broad sense, in contemporary thought, mysticism 
means an immediate awareness of the God of the invisible 
world; in a narrow sense, it is the awareness of God in the 
universe. There are about as many definitions as there are 
writers on the subject. Canon Inge, who has gathered no 
fewer than twenty-six such definitions,! has defined it in 
shortest terms as “the love of God”? and as the attempt to 
realize in thought the feeling the “immanence of the tem- 
poral in the eternal, and of the eternal in the temporal’’.® 
It is a belief that we may attain directly without the aid of 
the senses and without the aid of reason to an immediate 
intuition of God; it is more than a way of knowing; it is a 
definite metaphysical doctrine, and an ethics or way‘ of 
life; it is a method and a spirit of attaining union with 
God; an innate tendency of the human soul which seeks to 


1W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism, Appendix. 
2 Ibid., Studies in English Mystics, p. 37. 

8 Ibid., Christian Mysticism, p. 5. 

4W. E. Hocking, Types of Philosophy, n. 382. 
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transcend reason and to be united to Ultimate Reality; it is 
an attitude of mind;> it is an immediate feeling of the unity 
of self with God. 

This modern mysticism has been studied broadly or nar- 
rowly as men come to it by different approaches, under dif- 
ferent impulses and under different tempers. Under the 
impulse of science the esoteric or psychic form has obtruded 
itself upon the world. The relevations of spiritism, the 
misnomered Christian Science, the paradoxically styled 
New Thought, the libido of the organism have all been 
termed mystic, and the followers of these types have re- 
tired into their own imagination and there found God. 


Among the causes of the recrudescence of mysticism may 
be numbered: first, the waning vitality of reason, which 
happened when in the history of thought the pendulum 
swung from Rationalism to Romanticism, when cold reason- 
ing melted beneath the warmth of love and sentiment; sec- 
ond, the strong reaction against Positivism, which affirmed 
that the only reality that can be in question is the content 
of experience; third, interest in religious psychology, the 
study of conversion and mysticism drawing out a long line 
of study that gradually extended to the whole field of re- 
ligion in which religious leaders, educationalists and evan- 
gelists become seized with the importance of scientific 
knowledge of the mental processes which were involved in 
religious experience, in order to control and manipulate 
these processes; and fourth, the reaction against the over- 
institutionalized type of religion, the revolt against mate- 
rialism and the dominance of science. 


The three types of these non-intellectual approaches to 
God which I intend to mention in this paper and which 
represent modern thought outside the scholastic field are: 
first, the supra-intellectual approach of religious experience 


5M. Smith, An Introduction to History of Mysticism, p. 3. 
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represented by William James; second, the supra-intellec- 
tual approach of intuitionism represented by Henri Berg- 
son and Rudolph Otto; and third, the supra-scientific ap- 
proach of scientific mysticism represented by Arthur 
Eddington. 

Mysticism has raised questions in psychology as well as 
in philosophy. The approaches to it from the psychological 
point of view are thoroughly experimental. The experiences 
are both external and introspective. 

Perhaps no name in the field stands out with more strik- 
ing clearness than that of William James, the acknowledged 
leader of later workers, who made the emotions the prin- 
cipal factor for the interpretation of religious reality. In 
the Varieties of Religious Experience, he studies religious 
consciousness from biographical data, and as a result he 
divides his work into two parts, conversion and mysticism. 
This method furnished him with facts of many extraordi- 
nary and abnormal religious phenomena and led to an in- 
vestigation of data drawn from the study of religious 
origins. Experience for James is immediate and vivid 
sensation lacking perception; it is a state wherein one does 
not cognize but is simply aware of the fullness of some con- 
crete experience, a reaching out of the individual being to 
a supreme being; it is an inner commitment of life to the 
guidance of that which is considered the Highest and Holi- 
est; an indubitable fact grasped by acquaintance rather 
than by accuracy of definition. “It is’, he says, “any mo- 
ment that brings the reality of spiritual things more home 
to me.””? 

The marks by which James distinguishes the mystical 
are: first, ineffability, a quality which is directly experi- 
enced, the indissoluble something which is subjectively felt 
but which is too personal to be imparted or to be of value 


6 G. Harkness, Conflicts in Religious Thought, p. 132. 
7 W. James, Letters, Vol. II, p. 215. 
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ae to others; secondly, the noetic quality or state of knowledge, 
a plunging into depths not reached by the intellect, a sort 
of insight that carries conviction with it; thirdly, tran- 
siency, the duration of mystical experience which may last 
from one-half hour to one hour or to two hours and then 
» fade away, leaving some meaning to its content and some 
. desire for a renewed experience; fourthly, passivity, name- 
ly, that which makes the mystic feel that his will is in 
check, grasped and held as it were by a superior power 
not his own. A sense of this presence, which he calls 
the “More”, is immediately felt in the region of the 
subconscious. 

This type of religious experience is a sort of via media 
between Bergson’s intuitive idea and Eddington’s idealistic 
background in the scientific world. Its validity has been 
attacked for the lack of objective reference to any reality 
beyond the individual. It is not necessarily religion, for 
Mr. Richards® says, “Many have ceased to believe in God 
as a personal being. They steep themselves in a semi-re- 
ligious awe at the sight of mountains and seas or the starry 
heavens or the gorgeous pageanty of the setting or the ris- 
ing sun; they can best be described as quasi-religious or 
mystical, but they never face the dilemma: God either ex- 
ists or He does not exist.” This mysticism expresses tem- 
perament rather than the more definite and self-determina- 
tive part we call character, and arouses interest in certain 
events which the psychologist himself evaluates. “If it 
does not furnish the knowledge that we are led to expect’, 
says Boutroux, “it brings, at least, fresh arguments for 
maintaining against Rationalism the original reality and 
power of religious emotion’’.® 

The influence of the psychological school on the philoso- 
phy of religion seems, says Dom Butler, to be on the whole 








8 P. Richards, Belief in Man, p. 95. 
9 E. Boutroux, Religion and Science, p. 318. 
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mischievous. ‘Psychology treats mental states as the data 
of a science. But intuition changes its character completely 
when treated in this way. This is why a chilling and de- 
pressing atmosphere seems to surround the psychology of 
religion. The whole method is external; it is a science not 
of validity but of origins; in limiting itself to the investi- 
gation of mystical vision as a state of consciousness it ex- 
cludes all consideration of the relation which the vision may 
bear to objective truth.’’!° 


Again, he says, that real religious mysticism is not a phi- 
losophy, but an experience, though there may be a philoso- 
phy of mysticism. It is accepted, however, in its essence 
beyond the purview of philosophy and as belonging exclus- 
ively to a region of which philosophy itself must stop short. 
This experience which casts aside the intellectual element 
of religion and uses a new and mysterious faculty to effect 
directly a reunion with the Divine is different from a true 
religious experience which acknowledges a supreme objec- 
tive Being as its end, an emotion of reverence toward Him, 
an impulse to worship and serve Him, and a desire to be 
united to Him. 


James fails to take into account the first of the three 
stages by which this state of mysticism is reached, namely, 
that of confused intellectual knowledge. He starts from 
the affective state; thus he gives no logical explanation for 
the initial attainment of this knowledge. The affective 
state presupposes knowledge; it needs a cause, it is a re- 
action to a stimulus. Religious experience for him, however, 
is made up of only two stages; first, the affective states; 
second, intellectual knowledge. The scholastic doctrine rec- 
ognizes, on the other hand, first, confused intellectual knowl- 
edge; second, affective states; third, reflex intellectual 
knowledge. By confused intellectual knowledge the Scho- 


10 Dom Butler, Western Mysticism, p. 343. 
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lastics mean that by which something is known without 
analysis or the discernment of its parts or its predicates. 
It will be recalled that there are certain immediate princi- 
ples of thought intelligibilium principia known immediately 
upon the knowledge of the terms.4! These first principles 
which pre-exist in man as certain seeds of knowledge are 
not innate but the light by which they are known is innate. 


To place feeling prior to intellect is not according to the 
doctrine of St. Thomas. For him it is the intellect and 
not the other faculties of the mind by which man is able to 
obtain a knowledge of God. He has not established the 
truth that man can see God facie ad faciem by means of 
natural powers alone, for the natural ultimate end of the 
intellect is to see by the light of reason the glory of His 
works and thus also of Himself. It is the intellect that 
thinks and it alone can give truth; it reaches down to the 
innermost essence of things, assimilates all being, and in 
some manner becomes all things, while feeling which be- 
longs to the sensitive life is only superficially united to 
things. The error of religious experience is that by failing 
to complete the affective state by a reflective act it leaves 
open the way to modern notions of God. 


William James’ theory of the subconscious is inconsistent 
with his psychological analysis of religious facts and with 
his metaphysical hypothesis which makes religion arise 
from the consciousness of an idenity between the personal 
Ego and the Ego more vast. Pseudo-mysticism, as a form 
of religious experience, has been found to have in it a pre- 
ponderance of feeling and a separation of this element from 
the rational and moral elements of the personality, and 
therefore, it has a deleterious effect on the stability of prac- 
tical religion. The affective approach to God represents 
not the height of religious fervor, but the dethronement 


11 §t. Thomas, De Veritate, q. 11, a. 1, ad. 1 
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of reason and the extravagent visions of a disordered 
imagination. 

Those who are intuitionists like Bergson and Otto meet 
the problem of God by direct vision; they claim that man by 
his natural powers anticipates the Beatific Vision reserved 
for the next life and comes to a complete knowledge of the 
nature of God. The centralization of Bergson’s philosophy 
is the la durée and Vintuition. La durée, the ever-flowing 
time, is the living stuff, the reality that lies behind appear- 
ances. Reality is movement and movement is time. Change 
in time is change of essence, a change in which the past 
makes “Corps” with the present, yet a change with nothing 
that changes. Duration is the continuous progress of the 
past which grows into the future and which swells as it 
advances. It gathers up like a snowball all the past which 
it carries with it; it goes forward to the future which it 
creates. 


The theory of intuition is the second principle of Berg- 
son’s metaphysics. It is Bergson’s own; not that intuition 
itself had escaped consideration from other philosophers, 
but that its position was now to be transcendent to intellect, 
it was to be super-intellectual. Bergson writes in a letter 
addressed to one of his followers: 


In taking the term intellect in the wide sense given to 
it by Kant, I can call the intuition of which I speak, 
‘intellectual’. But I should prefer to call it super-in- 
tellectual because I have felt bound to restrict the mean- 
ing of the term intellect and reserve it for the whole of 
the discursive faculties of the mind originally destined 
to think matter. 


Intuition is the original élan vital which has gradually 
evolved into animal instinct, then into intelligence, but 
which is much better expressed in instinct than in intelli- 
gence, that being due to a brusk leap from animal to man. 
It differs from instinct not in degree but in kind. 


A characteristic feature of intuition is its immediacy, a 
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certain way of approaching the problem of truth and knowl- 
edge. Immediacy is identified with knowledge of a differ- 
ent kind from intellectual cognition, and, therefore, there is 
no need for the analysis and interpretation of experience 
by means of concepts. Bergson’s immediacy is a rapid pro- 
cess, a directness for getting into the heart of things, a 
rapport with the stream of life, the durée. This immediacy 
clears away the concept, abstract knowledge, reason, and 
discursive knowledge. Bergson states that science and logic 
cannot grasp the core of reality; that intellect dislikes life 
which is fluid and attempts to solidify everything it touches; 
that it models matter to get control of it; that it is fitted to 
look into reality only from the outside; that it operates with 
pictures, can give only snapshot views of life; that it is only 
a part of the power of thought, a part which has been de- 
veloped with a view to action. He believes that the way 
into the profounder levels of life is not to be found by means 
of physical, psychological, or intellectual insight. A view 
of his theory forces these conclusions: first, that his con- 
fusion of intellect and reason, or even his assignment of 
intellect to a subordinate position of cutting into distinct 
parts the continuity of the universe, is a rejection of truth 
and that mere thought without its relation to reality gives 
the idea of God but not His objective existence; second, 
Bergson’s intuition undervalues the logical elements in the 
work of knowledge. He makes for the intuitive knowledge 
an identification cf object and subject according to the mode 
_of being of the object; hence a confusion of mind with real- 
ity. Bergson is, therefore, not in agreement with the scho- 
lastic synthesis. There is in the first place a scholastic in- 
tuition—a grasping of first principles—as well as a reason- 
ing process; second, there is no pure intuition which is 
super-intellectual, but only an intuition which accompanies 
reason; third, intuition as understood by Bergson is a 
“glorified instinct”. Scholasticism has always recognized 
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a knowledge per discursum together with an intuition per 
simplicem apprehensionem. Far from being opposed to 
intuition, St. Thomas teaches that although the rational act 
is the one common to man, yet it participates in the discov- 
ery of truth by an immediate vision which is granted only 
to superior natures. He says that the vision in the Word is 
the most perfect knowledge, be it of the universal or of the 
particular: “Perfectius (res) cognoscitur per Verbum 
quam per se ipsam, aliam in quantum est talis.’’!2 


The two aspects of the mind, reason and intuition, are 
but one act. In the essential identity we cannot say that 
one is objective, real and absolute, and the other is subjec- 
tive, symbolic and relative, any more than we can tell in a 
rapidly revolving multi-colored disk where one color ends 
and the other begins. Between intuition and the concept 
there is not a breach but a gradual blending, just as in 
physics there is no real difference between wave vibrations 
and those which amplified are grasped by the senses either 
as light or sound. 


In spite of himself, even without acknowledging that he 
does so, Bergson is constrained to introduce intelligence and 
intellectual perception into his process. His only alterna- 
tive is to assert that we think with our senses. This latter 
process would truly be non-intellectual, yet would hardly 
deserve the appellation of super-intellectual. Bergsonian 
intuition in all its torturous windings is against the use of 
nature and leads to a kind of naturalistic mysticism. 

Closely allied with Bergsonian theory of intuition is that 
of Rudolph Otto, of the Marburg school. Both Bergson and 
Otto have presented a subjectively felt reality—a philo- 
sophic attitude of suspected mysticism. The theory of Otto 
has in it a Stoic idea that religion rests ultimately on certain 
intuitively apprehended and self-evident truths of a dis- 


12 St. Thomas, De Veritate, q. 8, a. 16, ad. 11. 
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tinctly religious character. The a priori forms are both ra- 
tional and irrational. The idea of the holy or of the sacred 
refers to the non-rational element that is found in religion 
from its elementary to its most highly developed forms. 
The rational element is that which can be “expressed in 
clear and definite concepts and is accessible to thought, to 
intellectual analysis and to definition”.!* The emotion that 
the non-rational evokes in man is that of being in presence 
of something awe-inspiring or fascinating. This Mysterium 
Tremendum is that presence before whom man recoils, in 
whose presence a Kreaturgefiihl possesses him, making him 
conscious of his profanity in the presence of the majesty of 
God; the other element is Mysterium Fascinans an infinite 
yearning for that same Divine Being. 

The two elements are intended by Otto to be the orthodox 
Christian ideas of transcendence and immanence. The feel- 
ing, the mysterious something that Otto designates as 
numen, synthesizes the rational element of goodness and 
the non-rational of sanctity as the “Sacred”. The emotional 
response of the numenous is a mysticism, not, however, an 
act of union but predominantly the life lived in the knowl- 
edge of the wholly other, God. ‘Mysticism enters into the 
religious experience in the measure that religious feeling 
surpasses the rational content, that is, to the extent to 
which its hidden non-rational numenous elements predomi- 
nate and determine the emotional life’’.\4 

Professor Otto contends that a vast process of develop- 
ment was experienced before the first element of rational 
belief in a personal deity emerged; secondly, that the real 
essence of religion is the irrational Holy; that religion and 
morality were distinct in primary manifestation and that 
the two aspects of goodness and holiness united only later 
into a complex category without logical reasoning. In at- 


13 R. Otto, Das Heilige, 9th Ed., p. 1. 
14 R, Otto, Mysticism, East and West, p. 141. 
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tempting to give the genesis of historical development as 
a profane stage free from religious feelings he indulges in 
pure speculation without an attempt at proving any of his 
propositions. Professor Otto is neither historically nor 
philosophically sound in his “religious a priorv’. 

Quaker quietism, the prayer of passive attention and the 
dominant feature of external worship observed in the Mar- 
burg church, where he attempts to carry out his religious 
convictions, can never substitute for spiritual active con- 
templation. Such spiritual contemplation is essential to 
true mysticism. Grace makes man a participant of the Di- 
vine Nature. In this supernatural life, elevated by sancti- 
fying grace, by infused virtues, and by the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, man comes by intuitive vision to a quasi-experi- 
mental perception of God, to love Him as a Being most 
worthy to be loved. This action is a healthy, normal action 
of psychological and moral life, but in virtue of its own 
power cannot effect a supreme union with God. The true 
mystic, realizing that he has no right to God, comes by an 
ascesis of asceticism and prayer to the highest state of con- 
templation, which St. Thomas defines “as a simple intel- 


lectual intuition of truth ... ending in an effective move- 
ment of the heart”. Contemplatio pertinget ad intuitum 
simplices veritatis ... in affectum terminatur.6 As we 


read the lives of the saints, we can admire their constancy 
of action, the enduring love and the joyfulness of heart with 
which they passed through the purgative and illuminative 
ways of close union with God. In this state, they may 
await the action of the Spirit “That breatheth where He 
will”. 

Just how science has become associated with mysticism, 
some of the great scientists have already expressed. 
Though mysticism and science are seeking truth from dif- 
ferent points of view, they have supplemented each other. 


15 St. Thomas, Summa, II-II, q. 180, a. 3, ad resp. 
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Scientists besides finding the invariants of the universe 
have exercised their mystical vision upon the invisible 
world, the “beyond”. They have found the Reality that the 
scientific method had allowed to escape. This sort of mys- 
ticism, the supra-scientific, has become a favorite resort of 
those who resent the authority of any tradition, and in their 
quest for truth of God leave reason for a seemingly higher 
guide. The new scientific world-view, in banning the active 
life of the intellect and taking the raw material of knowl- 
edge from the mind itself, is thus engaged in the contem- 
plation of an ideal and transcendent universe, that is to say, 
in the contemplation of the abstract without the concrete. 
“It is high time”, says D’Arcy, “that the scientists and the 
religious folk took up a philosophy worth considering and 
built their natural beliefs on intellect and their religion on 
a faith which is intellectually water-tight’ .1¢ 

It would seem that, at least with some scientists, the 
pragmatic vision is giving way to a spiritual vision “that 
apprehends in a new fashion and perceives with a strange 
intensity what had only been perceptable in silhouette on a 
cold clear background”. When a scientist says that Reality 
is beyond the scientific order he is referring to reality not 
as “all that there is”, but as a world in which he finds higher 
values, a realm which is to him as a “place of adventure”. 
“All scientists are reading the book of the universe; each 
one some portion of it written in a language in which he is 
an expert, and the whole body of science is simply the vol- 
ume of thought they have transcribed from its pages’’.!7 

It is with the “volume transcribed’” by Professon Ed- 
dington, High Priest of a new cult, and with his attempt 
to set in order the facts of experience to reach the world 
of Reality that we are in this paper principally concerned. 
His findings reveal the universe in two ways: there is the 


16M. C. D’Arcy, Nature of Beliefs, p. 25. 
17 J. H. Snowden, The World, a Spiritual System, p. 135. 
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world of everyday experience, of common sense, real and 
objective, presupposed as the world from which other 
worlds are built, namely, the world of science, of pointer 
readings constructed by the mathematical physicist; second, 
there is the world of Reality, the spiritual substratum 
which escapes sense perception and which is needed “to 
deal with those parts of our being unamenable to metrical 
specification”. This pre-supposition of a world of fact is 
made on the basis of code messages that come into the mind 
through a series of dots and dashes along nerve fibres. The 
world is sending us, he says, signals after the manner of a 
broadcasting station, and our minds are receiving radios 
to interpret these signals. They are not like the things re- 
ported to us; they are their corresponding signs or symbols, 
which we translate back into their corresponding ideas. 

In The Nature of the Physical World Professor Edding- 
ton obtains common sense knowledge from his table of sub- 
stance called Table No. 1. He distinguishes between this 
knowledge and the scientific knowledge gained from his 
table of electric charges, Table No. 2. He discovers things 
are very different from what they appear to be, but never 
does he come upon an irrational thing, any piece that would 
refuse to fit into the general plan of the world, the jig-saw 
puzzle of scientific discovery. 

From the study of his table Professor Eddington carries 
his dual knowledge over to the world of value. He is con- 
cerned to know Reality that underlies and forms the back- 
ground of the mechanically measured part of the physical 
world. It is fundamentally mind-stuff, the raw material 
out of which worlds have been constructed. It is for him 
something below the level of consciousness and that here 
and there rises in islands. It is likened to our own feelings, 
in fact, is continuous with our human nature; so that con- 
sciousness will be the avenue of approach to our knowledge 
of Reality. He finds in consciousness besides sense per- 
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ceptions, the inner light of convictions, of value, of feeling 
of something that assures purpose. These are not like 
sense data; they are just what they seem. The self is these 
very states; they are not something apart from conscious- 
ness, but they are consciousness itself. They are the Ulti- 
mate Reality. The immediate object, then, is a state of 
mind called mystical. From his three-fold way of knowing 
one Reality, only this one, the mystical, engages his mind in 
the closing chapter of The Nature of the Physical World. 


By mind the substantiality of things is dissolved into 
shadow; matter is absorbed and out of thinking are ana- 
lyzed characteristics which the scientist himself has fur- 
nished.. By working with abstractions, he concludes that 
nothing exists but his own ideas. 

This mysticism that science knows and is concerned with 
is a natural mysticism, a mysticism that, as a philosophy, 
holds Reality to be one, ineffable and identical with self. 
The Mysticism of Eddington is nothing more than the as- 
cribing objective existence to the subjective creations of 
his own faculties, to ideas or feelings, and the believing 
that by watching and contemplating these ideas of his own 
making he can read into them what takes place in the world 
without. 

The contemplation of the modern mystic is formless, life- 
less, a part of experience that takes on the appearance of 
life, because stimulated by a temperament which some mod- 
ern psychologists are trying by questionnaire method to 
associate as mystical. “Such an inquiry may lead to the 
classification of a type of character, but not to the under- 
standing of an inward experience nor to the existence of 
any higher mystic experience among those belonging to this 
type’’.18 


18Dom A. Walsh, Mysticism Viewed by Some Philosophers, The 
Placidian 5, (1928) 19. 


19K, Adams, Christ, and the Western Mind, p. 40. 
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The danger of such mysticism is that it weakens the ra- 
tional and practical side of religion and inclines to substi- 
tute pan-absorption for spiritual communion. Such an im- 
plication of absorption is found in the writings of Professor 
Eddington and rests upon a theory of knowledge that true 
philosophy cannot sustain. 

By the light which St. Thomas throws upon the problem 
of knowledge there is seen to be one way, and only one, of 
knowing Ultimate Reality. This one way of knowing will 
account for the real, the scientific, and the spiritual world 
of Mr. Eddington. 

According to this theory, God is a mental stuff; therefore, 
the scientist looks within himself to find God. He considers 
God as immanent, not as transcendent; but there is only 
poverty about an idea of God to which no objective Reality 
corresponds. Truly, for men who seek to know all things 
in their ultimate causes, for philosophers who are guided 
by reason and common sense, God is both transcendent and 
immanent: He is a personal God. To make room for this 
supernatural Being in our lives, Karl Adams says, “The 
Western mind must turn again from the surface of being, 
where the intellect plays its calculating game with the 
things of the world, to its innermost being where the things 
of the world are silent and God speaks. Only in the depths 
of such a merciless return to itself, when the whole being 
is pressed back into one part, and the cold clear light of 
Eternal things plays upon it, will it be able to realize the 
enormity of the questionable, dishonest, and godless things. 
Only hearts shaken to their depths can find the deeper na- 
ture; only the fully contrite man is on the right road to 
God”’.19 

SISTER AGNES TERESA MCAULIFFE. 


Nazareth College, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS OF THE NAVAHO INDIANS 


HE Navaho seem to have been long inhabitants of the 

general region now known as northeastern Arizona 
and northwestern New Mexico, and probably included parts 
of southern Colorado and Utah. At present they number 
approximately 45,000 souls, chiefly engaged in sheep and 
cattle raising, with an admixture of agriculture, wherever 
this proves feasible. . 

Their religion is highly externalized in so-called chants 
and rites, collectively known as Navaho ceremonials, of 
which between fifteen to twenty are still in vogue. These 
seem to exclude the subjective or emotional element in re- 
ligion. Ritual observances are paramount; the emotional 
feeling of the individual towards the supernatural world, 
or the inwardness of faith, becomes dwarfed and unessen- 
tial. To enter into the details of this richly developed cere- 
monialism would be beyond the scope of this paper. For a 
better understanding of our chief sources, however, it seems 
necessary to explain that every Navaho chant and rite is 
based upon a legend descriptive of its origin and of the de- 
tails of its ritual. Furthermore, a knowledge of this basic 
legend is not required of the native singer. To successfully 
qualify as a singer, however, he must become familiar with 
that part of a given chant ritual of which he plans to be a 
practitioner. Hence, his so-called religious knowledge may 
be limited to a minimum. Frequently the only requisite is 


to memorize certain sets of songs and prayers, with one or ~ 


other minor ceremony like the fire or emesis ceremony 
thrown in, and he becomes a recognized singer. 
Fortunately this minimum has not satisfied a number of 
more ambitious native singers. In youth these men had 
striven to familiarize themselves with numerous details of 
the legends and rituals of native ceremonials, so that one 
can now reasonably assume that they record the traditional 
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accounts preserved by their instructors. True, in unwrit- 
ten accounts, as we have in those of Navaho ceremonialism, 
opinions are bound to differ, even on points which the out- 
sider will consider more or less important to the system. 
Yet the underlying concepts of the entire religious system 
are bound to find expression in legends and rituals, so that 
these important esoteric sources cannot be ignored. By 
this statement we do not wish to imply that a well-defined 
philosophy of Navaho religion can be obtained by direct 
inquiry from well-informed native singers, or that an in- 
tense study of native legends and rituals will reveal this 
science. The student, however, will find his analysis much 
supported by legends and rituals. In addition to these main 
sources on religious practices the student will also consult 
a number of popular beliefs that may have survived in spite 
of a highly externalized religion. 

The Soul and Hereafter. According to general Navaho 
belief, the soul conforms to the part standing within man 
which makes him alive. The fact that it “stands” in 
man’s body is expressed in its native name. My soul, 
for instance, is “that which stands within me’, yours 
stands within you, and it is generally recognized that 
man, woman and child have this life principle within 
them. Cosmogonic legends, that describe the making of 
the first four humans out of pre-existing substances, do 
not mention the soul. They state only that the makers 
put life into the covered shapes by the common process 
of stepping across them. Songs and prayers in various 
rituals, too, ignore the soul, but vaguely refer to it as the 
means “by which I live, see, speak, hear, breathe, think and 
move”. Man’s thought, his mind, his song, his moving 
power, are quite as much part of his corporeal makeup as 
his eye, ear, or mouth. Sleep and dreams, too, appear to 
be part of the inner man which, like any other part, may 
be stolen and replaced. The notion, too, that man’s lifestuff 
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can be increased or decreased seems to be present. Prac- 
tices during ceremonials, for instance, seem to visualize this 
concept, when both singer and patient inhale the “breath” 
of ceremonial paraphernalia, or when the patient inhales 
the “breath” of the sun or dawn, and alive and “growing” 
objects are primarily employed in curing ceremonies. 

We cannot, of course, decide whether legends and ritual 
or popular opinions represent the more ancient tribal con- 
cept of the soul. Yet this much seems evident in the popu- 
lar designation, that the “instanding principle” is a foreign 
element in the composite which we recognize as a person, 
and is perhaps a less material substance than that of solid 
bodies. How this principle functions on the body of man 
or woman through sight, hearing, speech and thought is 
largely a matter for conjecture. That forms of speech like 
I see, hear, feel, remember and think seem to postulate a 
resultant of body and soul is admitted, but is never coher- 
ently explained. In matter of fact, the confusion is much 
increased by the tenets of the so-called little-wind-soul 
theorists. 

According to this theory a little wind enters the human 
body as soon as the child is born and thus makes it a way- 
farer or human. This soul is made responsible for a mean 
or kind disposition, for stinginess or liberality which the 
individual may develop later in life, or even for bodily de- 
fects like cross-eyedness, for various colors of hair, and 
differences in stature. Opinions may differ on the identity 
of the makers of these little winds, as some mention the 
big wind and the deer wind as makers. In any event, the 
little winds were especially made to inhabit human bodies, 
and the soul is then identified with them. Wind as such is 
less material than rock or flesh, yet it is not beyond the 
realm of physical nature. And because natural phenomena 
in general show much variety, the little winds, too, show 
variety of color, action, and size in the human bodies which 
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they supposedly inhabit. In a word, the individual, ac- 
cording to this theory, is possessed and irresponsible, and is 
in the complete control of this little-wind-soul. The em- 
phasis in this theory is placed on the foreign element, per- 
haps more so than in the theory of the “instanding 
principle’. 

Of prenatal life some hold that the mother supplies life 
to the child during the period of gestation, others that the 
child must have a life of its own. The latter opinion is more 
in accord with colloquialisms, as when a woman announces 
“The babe is moving me”. We could find no evidence that 
this prenatal life is identified with the soul. We know, for 
instance, that stillborn children were formerly deposited 
in the thick branches of a juniper tree. This practice seems 
to be in accord with the custom of other tribes that de- 
posited the stillborn in spruce trees, in the hope that some- 
how life may enter them, although the same motive could 
not be established for the Navaho. Here the wind-soul 
theorists hold that stillborn children found no wind-soul to 
enter their bodies. Those properly born find the wind-soul 
entering through the tip of the nose or, more naturally, 
through the mouth. In legends, too, the nose is at times 
mentioned as the seat of thought, and the custom of pulling 
or holding one’s nose when in concentrated thought is quite 
commonly mentioned. 

It can be seen, then, that this belief in spirits or animism 
can scarcely be equated with the philosopher’s description 
of immaterial existence. This inference is confirmed by the 
prevalent notions on the hereafter. Faith in a hereafter 
is not an essential ingredient of Navaho religion. Still less 
so is any notion of future reward or punishment. None of 
their legends and rituals indicate any concern for ethical 
principles, and none make provision to emphasize the mo- 
rality or immorality of human actions, much less to hold out 
a reward or punishment for them. Ceremonies for the dead 
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are not to be found. We cannot, therefore, consult the ritu- 
als, but must look to popular mortuary customs for evidence 
of their belief in a continued life after death. A brief sur- 
vey of these customs will not be out of place here. 

It is general custom to bathe the corpse, to clothe it in 
new garments and such jewels or personal ornaments, like 
silverware, as the owner may have requested for burial. 
In numerous cases, too, the owner’s best horse, perfectly 
saddled and groomed, was shot at the grave, the saddle de- 
stroyed and slaves, that formerly were charged with the 
duty of interment, were shot over the grave. Older natives 
conceived this as done in the belief that the man or woman 
warrior should make a respectable entry into ghostland. 
His reception there should be assured. Therefore, every 
sharp-edged weapon or tool, like an arrowhead, a bone or 
iron awl and knife had to be removed from the corpse. 
These, they believed, would frighten the ghosts in that 
nether land, and thus make entrance there impossible. In 
addition to the slaves who had to carry the corpse, four 
mourners were chosen to observe the traditional mortuary 
customs. They were obliged to strip to the breech cloth 
and to untie their hair. Their special duty was to warn 
chance travelers from passing the death-line over which 
the corpse traveled, and to keep this line open for the four 
consecutive days which were believed necessary for the 
ghost to complete its journey to the nether land. During 
these days the mourners had to abstain from all unneces- 
sary conversation, labor and travel, lest they disturb the 
ghost’s journey. A thorough bath at the end of the four 
days completed their retirement. These and similar ob- 
servances, like destroying the hogan, avoidance of turning 
stones, or contact with brush and tree branches along the 
death-line, seem to argue at least for a shadowy existence 
of man’s spirit which inspires fear. 

This harmful character of the dead is generally admitted, 
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and the term “ghost” applies equally well to the disem- 
bodied spirits of the dead and to anything that has come in 
contact with a corpse. Our little-wind-soul theorist admits 
this, but does not care to consider the possibility of succes- 
sive possession of bodies by the same little wind. After 
death he consigns the little wind to the realm of little winds, 
wherever that may be. Yet he observes all traditionary 
mortuary customs, and shows as much fear of a corpse as 
any other native. Our instanding life principle theorist, 
on the other hand, endeavors to propound a weakening of 
the soul theory. Accordingly, this life principle passes 
through a fourfold death process, until it vanishes into dust 
like the body of man. Both theories, however, do not seem 
to offer a satisfactory solution of the soul’s destiny after 
death. Its four day journey to ghostland, in the opinion of 
natives, seems to conform better to traditional mortuary 
customs, and to legends that identify ghostland with the 
hole of emergence through which Navaho ancestors passed 
from the underworlds. Still, many prefer to plead com- 
plete ignorance on the destiny of the soul, and vaguely as- 
sign it to a somewhere after the four days of mourning. 
At any rate, it seems impossible to equate these vague theo- 
ries with our concept of immortality. 

This inference is strongly supported by a number of na- 
tive ceremonials which have the express purpose of killing 
native and foreign ghosts, and do so by contagious, or at 
least formulistic, magic. Disturbances of graves are nat- 
urally rare. But native ghosts may make themselves felt 
in the sight of an exposed skeleton, in dreams, as when a 
husband or wife dream of their life mates, or in hallucina- 
tions, as when one fancies that a ghost has passed his path 
in the shape of a fiery ball. In such cases the ritual con- 
signs them to death by strong formule of prayer in which 
it banishes the ghosts to their homes in the underworlds. 
By foreign all non-native ghosts are meant, and usually in- 
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clude those of Utes, Pueblos, Mexicans and Americans. 
Witnessing the death of any of these, or the sight of their 
blood or skeleton, especially by a pregnant mother, is often 
found to be the cause of bodily ailment in advanced years. 
Here anything in contact with the foreigner, like hair, cloth, 
or fragments scratched from their bones, will suffice as a 
scalp. This is buried in ashes and then shot with arrows 
or guns and definitely killed. In either instance, we have a 
practice based on the belief that some kind of life continues 
after death, but is material enough to be extinguished. 

The Supernatural World. The Navaho does not dogma- 
tize that everything in the universe is animate. His world- 
view, however, does not make it absurd to invest many 
natural phenomena with life or personality. Chant legends 
leave no doubt that many plants and animals are invested 
with human forms. Medicine people assist in curing ail- 
ments and contribute songs to native ceremonials, like any 
other supernatural. Ritual prescriptions imply that the 
singer and patient should seek the permission of plants for 
their use in ceremonies, the hogan builder seeks the per- 
mission of a tree to use it as poles for his home. Animals 
of the air, land and water are invested with an animal and 
with a human form. They can clothe humans in their 
animal forms at will. Even marriage between a human 
and the human form of animals, as of the buffalo or snakes, 
is not absurd and is never equated with bestiality, which 
is commonly abhorred. Sandpaintings depicting part buf- 
falo and part human, or paintings of snakes and cacti in 
animal or plant form, and the same in human forms are 
quite common features of various ceremonials. Hence, an 
absolute barrier between man, beast and plant is not rec- 
ognized. They all may converse and act as human beings. 
Some legends and popular interpretations even allow the in- 
ference that plant and animal people were ancestors of the 
Navaho, and emerged in human forms from the underworlds. 
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Creation myths which recount the arrangement of the 
present universe by various contributors mention the 
earth woman and the sky man. The sun and moon carriers 
are assigned to the sun and moon discs, various constella- 
tions are placed in the sky, but, before the entire sky ar- 
rangement can be completed, the trickster coyote scatters 
numberless unknown stars in the heavens. Various kinds 
of clouds have their home in the sky, and the thunder fam- 
ily is in charge there of various lightnings. The earth 
woman is in control of vegetation, of he- and she-rains, 
soils, jewels and stones. Sandpaintings of the sky and 
earth depict them in human form and in the relation of 
man and wife. The sky may be invoked as “my father”, 
the earth as “earth, my mother”. Sun, moon and constel- 
lations appear on the sky figure in their celestial forms, and 
vegetation on the earth in plant forms of corn, bean, squash 
and tobacco. In reproductions of the sun and moon discs 
their inner forms, or the carriers, are always represented 
as humans. Clouds always have a keystone shape, never 
human, but thunder has the human figure with winged 
arms, flashing lightning from wings and feet, and carry- 
ing waterpots on its wings to symbolize the cause of rain, 
lightning and storm. 

At the cardinal points of the Navaho earth four moun- 
tains are set as boundaries, and are quickened by inner 
forms or personalities. The cardinal points themselves are 
also conceived as living persons. The dawn persons, man 
and wife, encircle the quarter from east to south, the sky- 
blue persons encircle the quarter from south to west, the 
evening twilight persons encircle the quarter from west to 
north, the darkness persons the quarter from north to east 
in a sunwise course. A number of local mountains in the 
Navaho country are conceived as the homes of a host of 
spirits or supernaturals known as the mirage people, haze 
or heat vapor people, a twelve-man traveling group, a num- 
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ber of talking gods, home gods, male and female gods or 
godlets that make their homes in canyons and mountain re- 
cesses. In addition to these there is also a first-man and 
first-woman group of supernaturals, the changing woman 
and her children, monster slayer and born-for-water, vari- 
ous holy young men and women, the changing bear-maiden 
and a group of dangerous monsters slain by the monster 
slayer. 

There is, perhaps, no expressed classification of good and 
bad supernaturals. But a study of origin legends seems to 
reveal a certain animus of one class of supernaturals 
against the other. We find in the journey through the 
underworlds that one supernatural strives to deprive an- 
other of some power that later may prove injurious to the 
future human race. This power is usually associated with 
witchcraft, which one supernatural, like first-man, accumu- 
lates, and thus controls the others, say, the animals in hu- 
man form, like ants and bees, whose sting may be identified 
with witchery. After the emergence period a similar con- 
flict is waged between monster slayer and injurious forces 
called monsters. But in this instance their power was ab- 
solutely destroyed, because the earth was to be made a suit- 
able habitat for the human race, the present Navaho. Thus, 
in pre-creation times, a sense of conflict between evil witch- 
craft and peaceful life seems to have dominated the relation 
of man to the supernatural world. In post-creation times 
this conflict is perhaps less pronounced, but continues in the 
division of supernaturals. The more beneficial super-nat- 
‘urals, like changing woman, monster slayer, the inner 
forms of mountains, talking and other godlets, are invoked 
for blessing, or for immunity from renewed attacks of su- 
pernaturals that may have been temporarily displeased, like 
the wind, bear, thunder or big snake. 

Control of Supernaturals. The fact that so many super- 
naturals are recognized strongly suggests that man is not 
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conceived as lord of the universe. He is very much de- 
pendent upon the generosity of the supernaturals, and they, 
in turn, derive joy and satisfaction from man’s gifts in the 
shape of sacrificial offerings which they themselves have 
prescribed. The notion here is not that every religious ac- 
tivity as expressed in ceremonials requires the presence, as 
it were, of all supernaturals. On the contrary. Every 
Navaho ceremonial features groups of them so that, in the 
study of a chant or rite, it becomes necessary to single out 
a pantheon for it, which will include any number of super- 
naturals that lend their assistance to the so-called conduc- 
tor of the ceremonial. These assistant supernaturals are 
invoked as chiefs in sacrificial offerings as much as the con- 
ductor himself. It may be said, then, that the idea of power 
distributed among a multitude of supernaturals pervades 
the entire system of Navaho ritualism. The concept tkat 
one supernatural should control all others and humans be- 
sides is never postulated. All are chiefs in their own right, 
and one is conceived as necessary in his own sphere as the 
other is in his. The choice of supernaturals for a given 
need is always regulated by ritual. 

Hence, Navaho religion is not concerned with the sub- 
jective element, or with the religious feeling of the in- 
dividual. His sole concern must be to find the proper cere- 
monial for the removal of any ailment or misfortune. The 
prime motive of Navaho religion is bound up with their 

Treatment of Disease. The urge for self-preservation 
is so pronounced among the Navaho that their entire belief 
in supernaturalism is anchored in this overpowering will 
to live. Hence, most of their ceremonials may be desig- 
nated as curative, because they primarily purpose to re- 
move the causes of disease and ill-health. In the Navaho 
conception disease is not organic. The singer, therefore, 
never diagnoses a case as a physician. In matter of fact, 
the patient seeks this diagnosis elsewhere. He may recall 
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a dream that perturbs him, or a transgression of a ritual 
restriction, or of a taboo. He may consult native divina- 
tors, who gaze at the stars, listen to the sound of winds, or 
who have the gift of hand trembling. The picture that 
these divinators visualize for the patient frequently sug- 
gests the proper ceremonial to be performed. Hence, the 
source of sore eyes, of a fall from a horse, of fractured 
bones, of intestinal or lung troubles, or of any other bodily 
indisposition is sought outside, in the realm of supernat- 
urals. These alone can remove that source. 

And because all disease is religious in origin, there is just 
one cure for it which must be sought in native ceremonials. 
Not that it is found necessary to label the native ceremo- 
nials for a particular disease. Very frequently the names 
of chants give no inkling of their purpose. To instance, we 
should never suspect that the nightway chant purposes to 
remove blindness, sore eyes, headaches, deafness, unless the 
natives themselves interpreted it so. We should rather be 
inclined to think of supernaturals that are more active at 
night than in daytime. The inference is that chant names 
more frequently indicate the supernatural forces that may 
be invoked than any reference to disease. Navaho wind- 
way and Chiricahua windway chants evidently have no 
suggestion in their names of the disease to be treated. But 
they do suggest to the native that the wind supernaturals 
are primarily in control of the two ceremonials. In like 
manner other chants indicate the special pantheons of su- 
pernaturals; say, the pantheon of star people in big star- 
way chant, that of the ant people in the red antway chant, 
and so on through the whole gamut of ceremonials. 

Apparently the native discovers no sense of friction be- 
tween the supernaturals. In a similar manner there should 
be no disharmony between the various ceremonials which 
the supernaturals have ordained for the benefit of the Nava- 
ho. Hence, we find the attitude that, if one ceremonial 
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proves ineffective, others may be tried out in succession un- 
til the proper one is discovered. That done, the cure fol- 
lows automatically, and both the conducting singer and the 
patient himself feel that their efforts have been successful. 
This personal satisfaction or “thrill” is, of course, subse- 
quent rather than concomitant to the ceremonial. That 
veritable cures are produced by the ceremonials is never 
doubted by the natives. In fact, when American treat- 
ment has brought relief, no objection is felt to ascribing a 
permanent cure to a subsequent native ceremonial. This 
use of modern hospitalization may, perhaps, be interpreted 
as an economic gesture. Yet, it suggests the baffling nature 
of disease which, at bottom, may be due to mental disturb- 
ance of one kind or another, a statement which we would 
delimit to adult cases only. 

We recall that the search for causes of sickness, as well 
as the search for the appropriate ceremonial, is in itself a 
disturbing element. The fear of witchcraft, and the native 
notion that foreign particles like charcoal, bones, and jewel 
chips may be shot into the body by sorcerers and must be 
extracted before a remedy can be procured, are undoubted- 
ly disturbing factors. Once extracted, the patient himself 
has lost much of his fear of recovery. The notion, too, that 
thunder, wind and other classes of supernaturals can shoot 
darts into the human body at will, and thus retain a hold 
on man, may be classed in the same category of disturbing 
factors. These premises are not found in every case of 
sickness. Yet in very many cases they enable the singer 
to impress the patient by an unconscious psychiatry, as it 
were, and thus to produce a firm belief in the effectiveness 
of the ceremonial. This process may be slow and gradual, 
because many ceremonials extend over a period of one to 
five and nine nights, and there is no animus against repeat- 
ing with other ceremonials, until either relief is obtained or 
every ceremonial proves useless. 
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Restrictions. To some extent the native is guided by the 
legends in his search for causes of disease, and the purposes 
of various features of a ceremonial are, at least, suggested 
in broad outline. This, however, is directive for the initi- 
ated rather than the rank and file. For the latter certain 
rituals impose various restrictions upon the patient, and 
also prescribe the manner in which these restrictions may 
be lifted. Continence, for instance, is a common restric- 
tion enjoined for five and nine night ceremonials, as well 
as for the four days after their close. A frequent restric- 
tion is placed upon parts of venison, like the brains, the 
marrow of bones, the intestines, and so on, which at pres- 
ent are specified for mutton and beef. It is commonly taboo 
to cross a bear’s or snake’s track, to sleep in these tracks, 
or in the resting place of a bear, and in localities where the 
wind has raised dunes or which it has hollowed out, to use 
lightning-struck wood for fuel or other domestic purposes, 
and soon. Disregard or transgression of these restrictions 
and taboos will manifest itself in some misfortune, as a 
stroke by lightning, a snake bite, loss of appetite, a fall 
from a horse, or indisposition in general. 

Deliberate and accidental transgressions are not differen- 
tiated, but deliberate neglect in righting matters with the 
supernaturals is never condoned, and is always fatal. Nava- 
ho religion knows no law, and recognizes no transgression 
and guilt save that which is committed against ritual pre- 
scription. This alone is unethical. Therefore, the patient 
must submit to ceremonials for a cure, and, on the other 
hand, must submit to the restrictions imposed. The sing- 
er, too, must strictly adhere to ritual, and may not allow 
even slips of memory to go uncorrected. Therefore, too, 
deliberate falsifying and malevolent practices on the part 
of singers are speedily punished, and few singers will run 
this risk. 

The singer is the recognized intermediary for the in- 
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dividual who seeks to influence the supernaturals or holy 
people. To establish this communication the singer em- 
ploys various techniques, like fetishism, some imitative 
magic, much compulsive and formulistic magic, especially 
in prayer formulas. Personal approach to the supernat- 
urals is less frequent, but is found in purification cere- 
monies and perhaps in abstinence. A detailed study of 
these techniques is beyond the scope of this paper. It may 
be said, however, that the basic element in their religion is 
always a request for aid or succor, bolstered up by a com- 
plex of actions that is automatically effectual. Naturally, 
mechanistic techniques prevail and to some extent seem to 
be in harmony with the prevailing notion of sanctity. Here 
holiness connotes a power transcending human ability and 
essentially in possession of the holy people. Humans may 
obtain and dispense this power. The singer of a given cere- 
monial must master sufficient details to perform it correct- 
ly. He must then submit to the ceremonial by having his 
instructor perform it for his benefit. This initiation makes 
him holy, that is, it confers the right and power upon him 
to perform the said ceremonial for the benefit of others. 
His mouth is holy, every action that he performs in rela- 
tion to the ceremonial is holy, his pouch or ceremonial para- 
phernalia is holy, and he can make other singers holy by 
initiation. He can also sanctify his patients. Yet here the 
feeling is that sanctity connotes immunity from further at- 
tack of. supernaturals. 

No other form of sanctity is known in native religious 
life. Even popular beliefs in animism, mentioned earlier 
in this paper, do not seem to be bound up with the super- 
natural world and responsibility to it. Man’s moral be- 
havior is not regulated by Navaho religious practice. 

Conclusions. In summarizing, the following conclusions 
seem warranted: 

The knowledge of the richly externalized forms of Navaho 
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religion is largely esoteric and in possession of a body of 
native singers who have made it a special study. More at- 
tention is paid to these externals than to the basic concepts 
of the system. 

Popular beliefs in animism seem to indicate that the soul 
is perhaps a less material substance than that of solid 
bodies, yet material enough to be extinguished. Its immor- 
tality does not seem to be postulated, but various practices 
seem to be based on the belief that some kind of life con- 
tinues after death. Faith in a hereafter, and in a future 
reward and punishment, is not an essential tenet of Navaho 
religion. 

Many natural phenomena are considered animate and 
personified. No absolute barrier is recognized between man, 
beast and plant, so that man can converse with plants and 
animals. 

Belief in a supreme being is not to be found, but various 
pantheons of supernatural beings are postulated. Navaho 
religion recognizes a relation of man to the supernatural 
world and, vice versa, a relation of the supernatural world 
to man. The emotional element or religious feeling of the 
individual is reduced to a minimum. 

Disease is not organic, but is religious in origin. A cure 
for it must be sought in the native ceremonials. Trans- 
gressions of taboos and ritual restrictions are the cause of 
disease, regardless of the offender’s intentions, and embody 
the only line of conduct laid down by the supernaturals. 
Navaho religion is, therefore, primarily concerned with the 
preservation of life values, and disregards moral aspects in 
supernatural relations. 


BERARD HAILE. 
Gallup, New Mexico. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


AFTERNOON SESSION—THURSDAY, DEC. 27, 1934, AT 2:30 P. M. 


Division A: Philosophy of Mind. Chairman, JoHN F. McCorMIck. 
Leaders, JOSEPH C. GLOSE AND W. G. SUMMERS. 


Problem: The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation: The Affec- 
tive Continuum Theory. 


Part I—The Philosophy of Sensation. 


Science aims at simplicity, nor is psychology an exception. Since 
first it was given entreé to the positive sciences there has been a con- 
sistent effort to make it wear the garments of its new calling. For 
many years it followed the tradition of Mechanism. Moreover, as 
there was a likeness in purpose between psychology and chemistry, 
it took over the phraseology of the chemist. The chemist was search- 
ing for the ultimates of matter; the psychologist wished to know the 
ultimates of consciousness. The chemist explained the new properties 
found in the molecule by the number and arrangement of atoms in 
the molecule. The atoms were the elements of chemical analysis. 
This had been the method of the Associationistic school of psychology. 
According to its teaching sensations were the conscious elements, some 
added images and feelings, from which all mental constructs were 
derived by number and arrangement. When the psychologist entered 
the scientific laboratory he sought only to verify this theory by ex- 
periment. And hence his efforts became known as atomistic or ele- 
mentaristic psychology. 

Though the chemists were busy about filling in the intermediaries 
or missing links of the periodic table, many were really hankering 
for an even greater simplicity. Were there fewer elements, and were 
the present ones for the most part mere mathematical differences? 
Some, indeed, thought there should be but one stuff from which all 
the variations of matter should be attainable by the process of num- 
ber and arrangement. In recent times the science of physics has 
given substance to this wishful thinking. The experimental psycholo- 
gists have always had a like ill-feeling about a large number of ele- 
ments. When the Wiirtzburg school and its followers added thought 
and volition to the number of ultimates, there was unleashed a most 
vigorous opposition. And there was no let-up in this dispute until 
the opponents felt satisfied in their own minds that they had turned 
the tide back again to sensationalism. To them such achievement was 
the peak of scientific precision and simplicity. One conscious stuff 
seemed sufficient to explain all so-called mental behavior on a basis 
of number and arrangement. 
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The itch, however, for. simplicity was still with this monistic 
school. Sensation itself was to be swallowed up in its descriptive 
attributes of quality, intensity, extensity and protensity. For when 
these were had, nothing else could be found. There was a little diffi- 
culty. The attributes showed a stubborn independence of each; for 
example, a color may remain the same and its strength vary in con- 
sciousness, as well as its duration. On the surface this made for the 
goal they wished to avoid, namely, a multiplication of elements. In- 
tensity, extensity and protensity were readily resolved into a unity. 
They were measurable, and this fact permitted them to be catalogued 
as quantity. But what about quality? If admitted as non-amenable 
to quantitative methods there would have to be Cartesian dualism or 
psychophysical parallelism, and neither was wanted. It left the facts 
a puzzle for interpretation, and we would say, rightly so. In order 
to top this difficulty Behaviorism came into mental focus by declaring 
the non-existence of quality. Some few thought such a step too radi- 
cal, and advised that quality be dropped as an explanatory concept 
of animal and human behavior, for without it such explanation would 
still be valid. Behaviorism did, however, retain the atomistic, ele- 
mentaristic trend, and made all the differences it could consistently 
admit, as shape, size and movement, differences of number and ar- 
rangement. Relevant to this last part Boring writes in The Physical 
Dimensions of Consciousness: “One thinks of a perceived dot on a 
piece of paper as approximating a sensation. On this view a row of 
dots would yield a row of sensations, and, since a row of dots very 
close together is a line, a line would also be a row of sensations. Yet 
to introspection a line is a sensation like a single dot in all attributes 
except extensity. It was essentially this logical difficulty that the 
school of form-quality sought unsuccessfully to solve—unsuccessfully, 
because it supposed the form to be a new element, whereas the solu- 
tion required an abandonment of elementarism.” Leaving aside the 
problem of meaning and the Scholastic theory of sensory synthesis 
one finds here the first signs of a rift among the more recent scien- 
tific psychologists. The mechanistic explanation of mental life was 
on trial. The Behaviorists ignored this warning. They evidently 
thought the word “Behavior” would dispel Banquo’s ghost. The Be- 
haviorists had really only modified elementaristic concepts of behavior 
by stressing response rather than state; association rather than ar- 
rangement. The sensationalism of the Berlin school of Gestalt em- 
phasized this point, namely, that more than mere association is nec- 
essary to explain the forms of animal and human behavior. Still 
Gestalt does not seem to give anything beyond a geometrical inter- 
pretation of quality. Naturally, physical dynamism and the concept 
of the mathematical continuum have come into prominence in this 
dispute over unity and organization. 

Now, it would seem that just at this point the affective continuum 
theory of sensation advances into the picture. “To leave sensation 
without secondary qualities”, writes Whitehead, “would be leaving a 
nature soundless, scentless, colorless, merely the hurrying of material, 
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endlessly, meaninglessly. The reality not only of secondary qualities, 
but of all that contributes to the esthetic, moral and religious life of 
humanity must be restored, yet in a way that will do justice to the 
legitimate claims of science”. 

What would be these claims? That all differences are dimensional 
differences, for the law of continuity in the form of a continuous 
gradation in stages of perfection holds universally. Relating to sen- 
sation Hartshorne expresses it as follows: “The type of relation ex- 
isting between colors, whereby one is connected with or shades into 
another through intermediaries, can be generalized so as to connect 
qualities from different senses (e. g., a color or a sound) or from dif- 
ferent elementary classes (e. g., secondary and tertiary qualities). 
‘This is contradictory of the almost universally accepted Helmholtzian 
dictum that qualities from different sensory modes cannot be com- 
pared, but are irreducibly heterogeneous; further, it is contradictory 
of the doctrine of the irreducible distinctness of sensory qualities and 
affective tones; and, finally, of the doctrine of an irreducible differ- 
ence in kind between awareness and its contents. It must, however, 
be noted that not all the intermediaries are asserted to occur in actual 
experience. The essential point is that differences are matters of 
degree whether or not all possible degrees can be found in the existent 
world.” 

Let us bring to the surface a few of the teachings inherent in this 
statement. As we find the spectrum continuous from red to green 
and on through the whole color scheme, so we find we can pass from 
one sense to another by one continuous transition. This is made pos- 
sible by realizing that affective tone (pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness) is the stuff of which the entire content of consciousness is com- 
posed. The differences are merely dimensional, and thus like a mathe- 
matical continuum will merge into one another imperceptibly. More- 
over, to fully appreciate the relation between subject and object in 
sensation one must not say that the secondary qualities—color, sound, 
taste—are given as objective contents in sensation; and the tertiary 
qualities, beauty, ugliness, are not so given. There is no such sharp 
dualism in epistemology. The secondary and tertiary qualities are 
really identified as objective contents. These tertiary qualities, to be 
accurate, are feeling values and should be classified as pleasant and 
unpleasant. Consequently, the sensory qualities—color, sound and the 
like—are identified with the qualities pleasant and unpleasant. Ob- 
jects are dressed up not only in shape and color, but also in feeling; 
e. g., the gaiety or pleasantness of yellow is the yellowness of the 
yellow. Finally, awareness and its contents are not distinct in kind. 
This would seem to link the object and subject in a most intimate 
epistemological union; not intentional it would appear, but in a physi- 
cal union. The continuum would be the imperceptible merging of the 
feeling of the object with the feeling of the subject. The theory evidently 
connotes a peculiar type of epistemological realism and a cosmological 
pansychism or spiritualism. Epistemology and cosmology, however, are 
not our present point of departure. Nor do we wish to enter into 
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detail on the method of reducing knowing and willing to feeling. It 
will be sufficient to say that meaning is attained by an extension of 
the affective continuum to include the social continuum; so that there 
may be a feeling of feeling with of as the pivotal word. Meaning and 
willing emerge from our sympathies and rapports of love. 

“The law of continuity holds for the whole of our experience. Just 
as little as the simultaneous consciousness is composed of fragments, 
so little does the succession of experiences present itself as a series of 
fixed microscopic sections. We really experience the continuous tran- 
sition, for example, from the loud to the softer, but the law of con- 
tinuity does not exclude interruptions”. This is the way Fr. Lind- 
worsky has expressed the continuity of our mental experiences. 

The theory of the affective continuum has appreciated this fact in 
our sense life, but would appear to have urged it too far. For it 
denies all modal differences of sensation, identifies sensation and feel- 
ing and would apparently leave no room for a sensory synthesis such 
as is had in sense perception. 

This paper is restricted to the first of these points. Scholastic 
tradition has given us at least five modally distinct senses—sight, 
hearing, touch, taste and smell. Under touch are usually grouped 
temperature, pressure, pain, organic, static and the kinesthetic sense. 
This grouping has been done because it is particularly difficult to 
find real modal differences in these senses. The criteria usually em- 
ployed for this differentiation are the specialization of the organ, the 
nature of the stimulus and the quality of consciousness. The speciali- 
zation of the organ is not altogether satisfactory, for it runs counter 
to the Helmholtz theory of hearing. The theory asserts that each of 
the fibres of the basilar membrane is attuned to a definite tone, like 
the strings of a piano; and yet through resonance there is a continu- 
ity of sound. The theory has probability. Nor is the nature of the 
stimulus a perfect criterion, if Miiller’s law of specific energies is of 
any value. 

We are familiar with the law of specific energies. Looked at in 
actual experience it proposes the puzzle of getting the opposite of 
what we would expect, when applying a stimulus to a sensorium. We 
apply a warm stimulus to a cold spot on the skin and a cold sensation 
follows; we apply a normal stimulus of the sense of touch, pressure, 
to the eyeball and a light sensation follows. This seems to indicate 
that the mind does not respond to the stimulus in qualitative discrim- 
ination but rather to the sense organ. Festina lente is a good axiom 
here. The answer cannot be given as definitely as we just gave it; 
for the stimulus is not altogether eliminated as a factor in the dis- 
cernment of quality. Experience shows that only the adequate stimu- 
lus is favored. Inadequate stimuli call forth vagueness in the result- 
ing impression, whereas adequate stimuli show a rigid uniformity 
between the stimulus and the sensation. Color sensations follow 
quite orderly definite wave lengths. The same parallelism exists be- 
tween the stimulus and the response in the other senses. A further 
entanglement meets us when we consider the relationship between 
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the sensory nerve conduction and the brain centers. If the sensory 
discrimination is helped along in the sense organ, how precisely does 
it take place and where? It is most likely accomplished through a 
type of resonance. That this specific resonance should occur in the 
brain would be favored by the fact of hallucinations which are brain 
born. That the nerves and even the sensorium should also be con- 
sidered would appear likely because of their different organizations. 
If to these considerations is brought the problem of nativism and em- 
piricism the emphasis shifts back to the stimulus and the validity 
of the Scholastic axiom: Facultas specificatur per objectum. For 
the congenital blind and deaf are not capable of light and sound sen- 
sations through artificial stimulation of the nerve tracks. A fact like 
this gives credence to processes of conditioning. Perhaps the ade- 
quate stimulus easily entering the sensorium builds up a resistance 
to inadequate stimuli; so that when they do enter they run along the 
developed path. At the same time this path, fashioned by the ade- 
quate stimulus, has made it possible for even the vague impressions 
to be registered by the inadequate stimulus. But it is to be noted 
that the fact cited above may be explained another way. The brain 
centers may have degenerated through inactivity. What, then, is the 
conclusion to be gathered from this lengthy discussion of specific 
energies? Simply the following: the modality of the sensation de- 
pends upon both the stimulus and the organ. The mind reacts in a 
characteristic fashion to the stimulus as presented through the nerve 
trunks. In introspective experience, therefore, we have these ulti- 
mates which manifest a continuous transition within each sense, but 
between the individual modalities of sensation there is no qualita- 
tive transition, only abrupt division. The fact is fundamental; it 
offers no explanation. 

The theory of the affective continuum aims to eliminate this dead- 
lock. There must be a more satisfactory way of correlating content 
and awareness, namely, by spreading over all being the mantle of 
feeling. Content and awareness will then be one, for the objective 
and subjective in sensation will be merged in feeling, and the same 
will hold for the different senses. Both epistemology and metaphysics 
will eliminate an unfavorable dualism. 

What are the reasons offered for the merger of the senses? First 
and foremost is the testimony of common sense. The normal language 
of the individual is topheavy with emotional words and continua con- 
cepts. We speak of a cool green, a warm red; the expressions, a loud 
color or a soft hue, are exceptionally common; the sound is sweet, 
the water smells salty, the tones are hard or itchy, it is bitter cold, 
my hearing is of a blue pitch today; all are the speech of everyday 
experience. No sharp differences are emphasized in these expres- 
sions. And it is not fair to say that this is the language of analogy 
and association. Take for example the facts of pain, temperature 
and affection. “If one holds his hand in warm water into which hot 
water is running, one experiences, of course, a transition from the 
sensation of warmth to that of heat. At the same time one also be- 
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gins to experience a transition from a pleasant to a painful sensation. 
Now, these transitions are not given as sharply distinct, one intuits 
a close affinity or near identity somewhat like that which obtains be- 
tween red and orange. Similar remarks apply to cold. These are 
facts. Thus qualities from two senses, one of them by all natural 
human conviction akin to the affective factor of sensation, have the 
same continuity as qualities from one sense.” Our comment must be 
brief. The example is poorly chosen. The problem for the continuum 
of pain and temperature is not so clear in consciousness. Still pain 
does not appear if we prick a temperature spot deeply. The con- 
tinuum of pain and feeling is not very probable. Pain would be un- 
pleasantness and there are pain experiences of the pleasant type. 
Pain spots are a physiological reality. 

Another fact adduced is the resemblance between pitch and bright- 
ness, which should naturally bring sound and color into close qualita- 
tive likeness. The fact is the usually expressed brightness of high- 
pitched sounds. On the same basis all the other senses are brought 
into alignment. Thus odors are classified as the pitch of tones or the 
brightness of colors. Odor-pitch is proposed as the fundamental 
variable of olfaction. It does not seem necessary to enter upon all the 
discussion on physiological theory involved in this endeavor. It is 
really not the problem at issue. To argue further that the sensations 
from all the different senses are of a similar spatio-temporal pattern 
which express variations of brightness and dullness does not help one 
bit. The crux of the problem is unchanged. Space-time forms of 
themselves do not account for red and sweet, nor do red and sweet 
account for space-time distinctions. Neither do brightness and dull- 
ness account for red and sweet, nor do red and sweet account for 
variations in brightness and dullness. To link up brightness and 
dullness with the qualities of pleasantness and unpleasantness, as the 
theory seems to do, leaves the problem just where it was originally. 
Such a procedure can result in mere dimensional distinctions, but the 
question: how does red differ from sweet or sound from color, re- 
mains as much a mystery as ever. And differ these elements do 
other than in a dimensional sense if consciousness is a worthy witness. 
The ineffable of sense modes is the same ineffable in the affective con- 
tinuum theory. The organismal philosophy of the spiritualist has 
hardly done more than changed the materialism of the behaviorist 
and Gestalt enthusiast by dressing up geometry in feeling tone, and 
substituting continuity for essential unity. 

JOSEPH C. GLOSE. 
Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Md. 





Part II—The Psychology of Sensation. 


Psychologists find many perplexing problems involved in the study 
of the nature and functions of feeling and sensation. The Aristotelic- 
Thomistic division of the Passiones has been disputed, clarified and 
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revised in the succeeding centuries. The common opinion in modern 
psychology reduces all emotion to feelings of pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness. But there are three different theories advanced to ac- 
count for the nature of feeling: 

1. Feeling is an attribute or function of sensory activity; 

2. Feeling is a sensation, neither an attribute nor a function of 
sensation. 

3. Feeling is a psychic phenomenon specifically distinct from cona- 
tion and cognition. 

There have been very few serious attempts to attack this problem 
experimentally. Among the outstanding studies, Phelan’s conclusions! 
support the first theory. Stumpf,2 Kruger, and Nafe4 defend feel- 
ing as a sensation. Kiilpe5 is the first to offer clear evidence for the 
third theory, that feeling is a distinct mental experience. Wohlge- 
muthé in a lengthy experiment finds support for feelings as a separate 
class of conscious processes. Héffding, McDougall and Dwelshauvers 
concur in this general conclusion, although they differ from Wohlge- 
muth in many other aspects of the discussion, especially in regard to 
the causation of feeling. Frébes? weighs the evidence for all three 
theories and concludes that the third has the best empirical and ex- 
perimental support. In his Psychologia Speculativa® he develops 
the thought that appetitus is a genus which embraces two specifically 
different types of activity—feeling and tendency. An experimental 
study? from the psychology laboratory of Fordham University pre- 
sents additional evidence for the third theory. 

Hartshorne’s theory of sensory integration is an effort to present 
a new generalization of sensation. He has called his contribution a 
theory of the “affective continuum,” since he believes that the contents 
of sensation form “esthetically meaningful, socially expressive, or- 
ganically adaptive and evolving experience functions’”.10 He believes 

‘further that his investigation has enabled him to present a new 
thought about the nature of sensory experience. But some cardinal 
errors vitiate the value of his study. He finds no evidence for a clear 
distinction between cognition, conation and feeling. His conclusions 
are drawn from the identity of all forms of sensory reactions. Feel- 


1 Phelan, G., ‘Feeling Experience and its Modalities,” 1925, p. 259. 


2Stumpf, F., “Uber Gefuhlsempfindung, Zeits. fur Psychologie und Physiol,” 
1906, XLIV (1). e 


3 Kruger, M., “Pleasure and Pain and the Emotions,” Brit. Jour. Psychol. Med. 
Sec., 19388, XIII (1), (51). 


‘ ee J., “The Sense of Feeling,’’ Foundations of Experimental Psych., 1929, 
Pp. ° 


Nafe, J., “Experimental Studies of the Affective Qualities,” Amer. Jour. Psy- 
chol., 1924, 85, 508. 
5 Kiilpe, O., Grundriss der Psychologie,” 1893, p. 236. 


Kiilpe, O., “On the Psychology of Feeling,” Report of the 6th Intern. Congr. 
Psychol., Geneva, 1909, p. 181 ff. 


vI —. A., “Pleasure—Unpleasure,” Brit. Jour. Psych. Monog., Suppl. 


7 Frébes, J., ‘““Lehrbuch der Experimentallen Psychologie,” Freiburg, 1923, II, 7. 
8 Frébes, J., ““Psychologia Speculativa,’’ Freiburg, 1927, I, p. 220. 


9 Ritzel, R., ‘An Experimental Study of Feeling and of the Relation of Imagery 
to Feeling,” 1935, Fordham Univ. Library. 


10 Hartshorne, C., “The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation,” Chicago, 1934. 
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ings and sensations are identified. Feelings become sensations when 
localized in phenomenal space. His discussion of the results of the 
researches in the field of sensation is prejudiced by a bizarre infiltra- 
tion of his own theory and a lack of appreciation of a wider literature. 
His selection of experimental data is very arbitrary. And, in fact, 
the experimental foundation for such a theory is extremely weak. A 
careful analysis of the experimental and empirical investigations of 
Stumpf, Nafe and Kruger will show many contradictions interspersed 
with materialistic and behavioristic preconceptions. Rignano, Fox, 
and Lindworsky emphasize the importance of feeling in image for- 
mation, in memory and in many perceptual phenomena. But neither 
from an empirical nor from an experimental point of view do they 
conclude that feeling is a principal or fundamental integrating factor 
in human sensory experience. 

Fundamental to any theory of sensory integration is the entire 
topic of the nature of sensation and image formation. The study 
of the processes involved in sensation and perception has elicited 
many theories of sensory integration. Mechanists and behaviorists, 
adopting in great part associationistic opinions of neurological and 
cerebral activity, find need for nothing more than brain centers and 
chain reflexes. Bechterev’s Reflexology is purely mechanistic in its 
interpretation of human psychology. The materialistic limitations 
of the Berlin School of Gestalttheorie force the attempted psycho- 
logical explanation of these theorists into a physiological groove. And 
no physiological theory has succeeded in solving the many funda- 
mental problems of sensation, image formation, image retention and 
perception. 

Sensation is generally defined as the modification of a sense viewed 
as a subjective phenomenon. Perception is variously defined and de- 
scribed as objective knowledge; the cognition of external reality given 
in the sentient act; the act by which we localize or project sensations 
or a cluster of sensations; the cognition of the reality of bodies or of 
corporeal processes.11 This confusion is augmented when we find 
perception made equivalent to the apperception of Herbart. Usually 
perception is considered to be initiated by some sensation. ‘‘As the 
result of this sensory stimulus we add to the sensation a mental con- 
struction or series of mental processes which result in giving us the 
impression of a whole object’.12 

Years ago Perky13 demonstrated the great difficulty of distinguish- 
ing an external sensation from a memory or phantasy image. Not 
one of twenty subjects could distinguish between images and faint 
sensations. They all confused the actual sense perception with a 
memory image, and this in spite of the fact that the actual stimulus 
was appreciably above the threshold value. Perceptions change with- 
out any change in the objective stimulation, subjective attention or 


11 Maher, M., ‘‘Psychology,” 9th Edition, p. 50. 
Frébes, J., ‘“‘Psychologia Speculativa,” I, pp. 156 and 207. 


12 Pillsbury, W., ‘Fundamentals of Psychology,’”” New York, 1922, p. 296. 


13 Perky, C. W., “‘An Experimental Study of Imagination,’’ Amer. Jour. of Psy- 
chology, 1910, p. 428. 
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eye movement. This can be demonstrated with many of the Gestalt 
figure and ground arrangements, with reversible figures, with Mc- 
Dougall’s dot figures, etc. Many types of psychological and physio- 
logical phenomena result from the fusion of centrally generated ef- 
fects with afferent nerve stimulation. Retinal rivalry demonstrates 
that perceptions may result from inhibitions of sensory stimulation. 
In such rivalry the effects do not fuse; they alternate. In addition, 
many people who suffer from strabismus can inhibit the visual ac- 
tivity of one eye, even though an adequate stimulation is present for 
both eyes. In artistic and industrial occupations, habits of observing 
and habits of procedure may even predominate over ocular dominance. 
In the postoperative experiences of people cured of blindness objects 
are seen as totals. In the course of time that which was the total or 
unitary experience becomes capable of being differentiated into 
various subordinate phenomena, such as patches of color, symmetry, 
hues, ete. Attention and changes in visual fixation which are involved 
in sensory fusion and sensory selectivity do not adequately explain 
these phenomena. Perceptions develop and change, not by the piecing 
together of simple sense experiences but by some central activity 
which differentiates and reorganizes what is unique in our original 
experience. Such may be the interpretation of the reaction of the 
man whom Our Saviour cured of blindness: “I saw men as trees.” 
The effect of this central power is manifested very clearly in sensory 
surrogation. Drawing experiments with children show that errors 
not traceable to difficulties of motor codrdination emanate from de- 
fective analysis rather than from faulty synthesis. This is, indeed, 
a very common phenomenon. The average adult, the man of the 
street, will fail to grasp the significance of many philosophic truths, 
not because he has failed in synthetic action but because he has not 
adequately analysed the situations or the data from the study of 
which the philosophic truths are evolved. 

No physiological nerve or brain process has succeeded in explain- 
ing the psychological phenomena involved in tactile localization and 
discrimination, depth perspective, binocular vision, the apparent con- 
stancy of the position of objects during eye movements, etc. All the 
mechanistic or so-called psychophysiological explanations offered have 
assumed a nerve distribution or a nerve arrangement in no way 
amenable to physiological investigation and research. The assump- 
tion prevails with scholastic and non-scholastic writers that complex 
sensory phenomena are built up from initial or pure sensations. But 
a pure sensation is an abstraction: an inference rather than a psycho- 
logical fact. Sensations exist only as parts of a complete psychical 
act; and never in isolation. The distinction between species expressa 
of the external senses and the end result of the phantasy or memory 
or central sense process is arbitrary from a psychological point of 
view. The distinction between the physiological and the cognitive 
aspects of sensory activity must be sought on a plane higher than that 
of external sense reaction. And we believe with Bernard Hart that 
no psychological explanation, description or definition should be 
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couched in physiological terms. When we define cognition in neuro- 
logical terms we have expressed at best a neurological or physiological 
analogy. 

Under special conditions a sensation may become capable of rela- 
tive isolation for a laboratory observer. But careful reflection would 
seem to indicate the apparent paradox that sensation is a reduction 
from perception rather than perception a congeries of sensations. In 
this connection Marechal!4 says: “The first contact of the object with 
the subject which becomes aware of it is enveloped from the first mo- 
ment in a resurrection of manifold sensory memories. The existence 
of this ‘assimilation,’ performed at once on pure sensation by a whole 
psychological past which frames it, shades it, modifies it, alters or 
even dissimulates it, is one of the best established theses of experi- 
mental psychology. Sensation only succeeds in crossing the threshold 
of consciousness, thus escorted and disguised. The mechanism of the 
observation of an objective event-abstraction being made even of the 
possible influence of emotional concomitants—is not, then, so very 
simple; the sensory phenomenon only because a conscious acquisi- 
tion of the subject on the condition of finding a home, an acceptable 
relation in the framework of previous acquisitions, and if it be able 
in its turn to modify the framework into which it is introduced, it 
has, nevertheless, at first to adapt itself, if necessary by deformation.” 


What we call an image is really the result of an ensemble of 
psychic activities. The human mind is primarily synthetic. It cog- 
nizes by groups, not by pure sensations nor by the mere juxtaposing 
of sensory elements. The comparison of sensation (sensory cogni- 
tion) to the photographic action on a plate or film is frequently used. 
It is misleading. It is true that every image is a product, a synthesis, 
a fusion, a functional unit, a dynamic whole.15 But it is not a physio- 
logical reaction. The Wertheimer School of Gestalt theory maintains 
that a sensory whole (cognition) is more than the sum of the sensory 
parts. There is something other than the mere summation reaction 
to separate stimulations. But the Berlin School rejects any really 
mental or vitalistic interpretation. Their insistence on psychophysi- 
cal configuration patterns in the cerebrum obliges them to express 
psychological concepts in terms of physics and neurology. As Lind- 
worsky!6 says: “Quite apart from the improbability of the presup- 
positions, this theory has the fundamental fault that it can not ex- 
plain that which appears to be the first desideratum to Ehrenfels, 
namely, how in terms of experience the gestalted impressions differ 
from the ungestalted. The setting up of a physiological brain mech- 
anism completely beyond the possibility of experimental investigation 
can never give us the answer to this question.” 


In a recent scholarly article Moore!? traces the meaning of phan- 
tasm as this term is employed by Aristotle and St. Thomas. Phan- 


14 Marechal, J., “Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics,” translated by Thorold, 
London, 1927, p. 8. 


15 Dwelshauvers, G., ““Traite de Psychologie,” Paris, 1928, p. 357. 
16 Lindworsky, J., Journal of General Psychology, October, 1934, p. 377. 
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tasma has a two-fold meaning: a generic signification when it is used 
for sense cognition, external or internal; a specific signification when 
used to refer to the acts of the phantasia. Moore concludes that both 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, when treating of the concurrence of the 
phantasma with the intellect, used the term in the meaning of an 
end product of external sensation. His reason for this conclusion is 
that the acts of the internal sense (phantasia) are associated most 
frequently with past sensory experience and with acts of memory. 
Perception, according to Moore, involves neither past sensory experi- 
ence nor memory. Perception is a more perfect sensory experience 
because it eliminates a source of error due to memory. Hence, it is 
reasonable to suppose that Aristotle and St. Thomas considered only 
acts of the external senses in concurrence with the intellect. Moore 
does not consider the fact that the common scholastic teaching held 
to a sensus communis which concurs with all acts of the external 
senses. Many scholastics maintained that there was no real distinc- 
tion between the sensus communis, the phantasy and the sense mem- 
ory. It is very probable in the opinion of this writer that there is 
only one internal sense and that the phenomena ascribed to phantasy 
and sense memory may be explained by association. And if our pres- 
ent theorizing is correct, the faculty called sensus communis is the 
only faculty which forms images or phantasms. Cognition occurs 
when the image is formed. The end results of external sensation are 
physiological and not psychological. They are vital acts but they are 
not cognitive. 


Lashley’s work!8 has disturbed many theories of image formation 
and retention. The speculations of Hartley and the deductions of 
Hitzig and Fritsch on celebral localization gave impetus to the asso- 
ciationistic doctrines of point to point correspondence between cere- 
bral and mental activities. But experiments performed by Lashley 
showed results which contradicted the fundamental assumptions of 
both associationists and behaviorists: 


1. Cortical areas have no specialized functions. They are equi- 
potential. 

2. Sensory and motor habits learned before cortical extirpation 
are never completely destroyed. Many losses of learned ac- 
tivities may be due to the severity and shock consequent upon 
the operation. 

3. The capacity to acquire a complicated habit depends on the 
quantity of cortical tissue and not on its anatomical position. 

4. Specialization of function is merely relative. 


Lashley’s co-workers even cut across the association fibres of 
some animals which had learned a complicated maze habit involving 
eight culs-de-sac. They found that permanent association paths were 
a mere supposition. ‘These animals retained the learned habit with 
no diminution of efficiency. The post-mortem examination of one 
animal which died during experiment disclosed a purulent cyst which 


17 Moore, T. V., “Scholastic Theory of Perception,” New Scholasticism July, 
1938, p. 225. 


18 Lashley, K. S., “Brain Mechanisms and Intelligence,” 1930, Chicago. 
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had replaced the entire right hemisphere, and the left hemisphere was 
so softened that it could be removed from the cranium only with diffi- 
culty. Yet on the day this animal died, it had made a perfect record 
in a complicated discrimination test. Animal experimentation seldom 
yields results which are adequate for the understanding or explana- 
tion of human psychic activity. But no such transfer is needed. Re- 
cent studies of re-education in birth injuries, hemiplegia and aphasia 
show that the loss from cerebral lesion is never necessarily permanent 
in man and that an unlimited though slowly acquired vicarious func- 
tioning is possible. The difference between human and animal re- 
covery seems to be one of degree rather than of kind. The animal 
recovers more quickly because the loss resulted from the breakdown 
of a less complicated physiological and psychological arrangement. 
The human reaches various stages of development through and by 
more complicated psychic processes. The volitional activities of man 
have much to do with the extent and degree of recovery from cerebral 
injuries. 

Early studies of aphasia divided the brain into distinct and sepa- 
rate functional areas. Each sensory area was considered to be the 
treasury of the image-relicts of that sense. Hughlings Jackson was 
the first to realize that aphasia and kindred disorders were primarily 
psychological problems; that physiology and anatomy were secondary 
considerations. But his discovery was ignored by the prevalent psy- 
chology of his day—associationism. In the early years of this century 
Marie attacked the received doctrine of aphasia, insisting that apha- 
sics suffer primarily from defects of intellectual operations mani- 
fested by the use of language. He won few adherents. The majority 
of psychologists and neurologists still adhered to the theory of definite 
functional areas. The belief that all operations of the human mind 
could only be understood in terms of nerve cells and nerve fibres still 
held the field. But the masterly study of Head has turned the tide 
of professional thought back to that ingenious conclusion of Hugh- 
lings Jackson. By this we do not mean that there is universal agree- 
ment of neurologists with the conclusions of Head. Several promi- 
nent neurologists disagree with Head and maintain much of the older 
localization theory. A voluminous work by Weisenburg,!9 soon to be 
published posthumously, will present conclusions radically opposed to 
those of Head. But the difference of opinion seems to be due to a 
difference in the type of aphasia studied by these various investiga- 
tors. Aphasia may arise from several types of disorder: trauma, 
progressive degenerative disease, destructive cortical injury, etc. In- 
vestigators use all or part of Head’s technique which was originally 
applied to cases suffering from gun-shot wounds. And it may be that 
other types of technique are requisite for the adequate investigation 
of aphasia arising from different types of injuries. 

The attempt is still made even by scholastic writers to attribute 
all the varieties of faulty perception to lack of images due to the 


19Cf., also Weisenburg, T. H., “A Study of Aphasia,” Archives of Neur. and 
Psych., Jan. 1934, p. 1, ff. 
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destruction of the cerebral tissue in which the image-relicts were 
thought to be located. This is an abbreviated simplification due to 
associationism which is not supported by the clinical facts. These 
patients usually do not lose images. They have lost the mental ca- 
pacity to utilize the symbolism for which the greater part of their 
language expressions were employed. This loss of function is not 
absolute but relative, for a patient who cannot read or speak or write 
under certain conditions may be able to do so if the question is pre- 
sented in a different manner. Speech is an intellectual function and 
cannot be interpreted in sensory and motor terms. Head20 insists 
that language is a complex integrated function, “standing higher 
in the neural hierachy than motion or sensation, and when it is dis- 
turbed, the clinical manifestations appear in terms of other complex 
psychical processes; they cannot be classed under physiological cate- 
gories, motor or sensory, nor even under such headings as visual or 
auditory.” No analysis of speech or of perception defects will ex- 
plain why an aphasic or an agnosic succeeds in speaking or under- 
standing or seeing or hearing under certain conditions but fails in 
the same task under a different set of circumstances. It may be shown 
in a great number of cases that true aphasia does not involve a single 
area of the brain or cortex. Motor aphasia will be accompanied by 
sensory aphasia, and many cases of primal sensory aphasia show a 
very clear implication of motor inability. These clinical observa- 
tions would suggest the thought that a cerebral disturbance, though 
local in point of origin, causes a general disturbance of the whole 
cerebrum, indicated by the slowing down or retardation of the pa- 
tient’s other sensory faculties. 


The re-education of aphasics and patients suffering from Little’s 
disease offer convincing evidence that cerebral structure does not de- 
termine function. The evidence in such cases seems to point to a 
functional organization directed by some power higher than the 
physiological factor in sensation, and that this power can make use 
of any structure. Re-education procedures show very clearly that 
the will plays a most important part in human recovery from cere- 
bral disorders. The motor cortex likewise is a part of a functional 
unit. The response obtained from stimulating the same point on the 
motor cortex is by no means constant. Successive stimulations of 
the same spot will produce activities of very different sets of muscles. 
The response from any given area depends not so much on the kind 
of stimulation or the place stimulated as on what has previously hap- 
pened in the brain. The last response influences if it does not de- 
termine what will happen when the area or spot in question is again 
stimulated. Clinical cases of disordered mental life, the entire range 
of dissociation phenomena prove from another point of view that the 
human intergrating factor the-something-more of the Gestalt theo- 
rists must be found on a supra-physiological plane. Disturbances of 
psychogenic origin will be found with no disturbances of sense ac- 


20 Head, H., ‘‘Aphasia and Kindred Disorders of Speech,”” London, 1926. 
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tivity or sense acuity. These people manifest great distractibility; a 
disturbance of every phase of mental life for which we have a name— 
memory, apperception, association, judgment. The patient is unable 
to direct his mental content, he has lost some internal gyrocompass, 
he is unable to hold his attention to any one subject. Thus, attention 
is seen to be not an isolated or separable psychic phenomenon, but an 
activity of the whole human organism. 

Dr. Walter Dandy2! removed the entire left temporal lobe of a 
patient. The excised tissue and tumor weighed 130 grams. Four 
months after the operation there was no defect of speech. At no time 
was there auditory aphasia. Profound anomia appeared after the 
operation, but even this gradually disappeared. Joseph Adams was 
operated on by Dr. Walter Dandy August 17, 1930, for cerebral tu- 
mor. Dr. Dandy removed 108 grams of tissue and tumor from the 
right frontal lobe and 121.5 grams from the left frontal lobe. This 
meant the excision of practically all the frontal lobes cephalad to the 
motor area and to Broca’s convolution on the left. There is much 
dispute among the “center” theorists in regard to the function of the 
frontal lobes. All admit the importance of these lobes for memory 
and association. But between 60 and 80 per cent of the entire brain 
substance is composed of association tracts. Three years after the 
operation Joseph Adams shows no fundamental alteration of any 
mental process. The principal change noticeable is a diminution in 
the complexity of his thought processes. There is also an absence 
of the self-control in thought and speech habitual to the patient before 
the operation. This change is most probably traceable to other causes 
than the mere ablation of cerebral tissue, not the least of which are 
the previous mental attitudes and propensities of Adams.22 

A still more interesting and instructive case is the following: Dr. 
W. James Gardner of the Cleveland Clinic removed the entire right 
hemisphere from an adult white woman. Previous to the operation 
the neurological examination disclosed impairment of smell in left 
nostril, diminution of visual activity, a left homonymous hemianopsia 
with marked deviation of head and eyes to the left. There was a 
lower left facial palsy. Hearing was normal. A diminution of 
tactual perception on the entire left side was accompanied by a com- 
plete loss of pain, thermal, position, vibratory and stereognostic senses 
on this side. The left arm and leg had a moderate spastic paralysis. 
There was a bilateral ankle clonus and a left Babinski. Nine months 
after the operation a neurological examination showed a continuance 
of the impairment of the sense of smell. There is a reduction of the 
hemianopsia. There is only a moderate weakness of the left lower 
facial muscles; the twitching has disappeared. In mass movements 
the left hand and forearm can be raised several inches. Though the 
left arm and leg are still somewhat spastic, the patient can rise from 
a chair unaided; and with the use of a cane can walk about the house. 

21 Dandy, Dr. Walter, case cited by John D. O’Brien, M. D., in Ohio State Med. 
Jour., Sept. 1932, p. 6. 
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The left Babniski has diminished. A hyperesthetic area is present in 
the upper left side and appears to be spreading. The general physical 
improvement is accompanied by a more alert mental state and a no- 
ticeable improvement in morale. There is no loss of memory.23 


Haldane24 says much to our purpose: “When we examine the 
physiological activities of the brain we find that it is in constant ac- 
tive connection through afferent nerves with all parts of the body and 
so with the surrounding environment. A response to an afferent im- 
pulse through a sense organ is determined, not merely by the nature 
and strength of this impulse, but also by the coincident impouring of 
impulses from all parts of the body and surrounding environment... . 
With every advance in physiology the experimental evidence shows 
more and more clearly that we cannot separate off and specify the 
occurrences in separate parts of the body as we can for practical 
purposes separate off and specify the occurrences in different parts 
of a machine. In nervous responses, and more particularly in con- 
scious responses, the whole nervous system and mediately the whole 
organism and its environment are involved. The response is a mani- 
festation of the whole life of the organism and not merely the re- 
sponse of the brain or a definite part of it.” 

W. G. SUMMERS. 
Fordham University, 
New York City. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION IN DIVISION A 


Father McCormick called the meeting to order, proposed that the 
prepared papers be limited to twenty minutes each and that the per- 
sons taking part in the discussion be allowed five minutes each, and 
urged the audience to take an active part in the discussion. The pre- 
pared remarks of Fathers Glose and Summers were given in succes- 
sion, and thereafter a general discussion took place. Following is a 
summary of the discussion: 


Father Schabert, St. Paul: You said, Father Summers, that the 
entire organism was involved in sensation. Why did you use the word 
“involved?” It seems ambiguous. 

Father Summers: The word is not mine. It was a citation from 
Haldane. 


Father Schabert: Do you agree with Haldane’s use of the word? 

Father Summers: Yes. The word is immaterial. I agree with 
Haldane in this: That there is no such thing as a pure sensation. 
External sensations of themselves are not cognitive. Taste, smell, 
sight, ete., are purely physiological. Unless they go beyond the plane 
of the physiological we have no explanation of the psychological. What 
we have called external sensation is not of itself cognitive. Cognition 


23 O’Brien, John D., M.D., “Removal of the Right Cerebral Hemisphere.” A 
Case Report, Ohio State Medical Journal, Sept. 1932, p. 1, ff. 
24 Haldane, J. B. S., ‘“Mechanism, Life and Personality,’”’ Chap. IV, London, 1921. 
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occurs with the operation of the central sense, or sensus communis in 
scholastic terminology. The opinions of associationistic psychology 
have been manifested in the modern confusion not only about intel- 
lectual operations but also in regard to the nature of sensation. The 
over emphasis of the physiological has led to a failure to understand 
the cognitive aspects of sensation. The point I have been endeavoring 
to stress was that sensory cognition is not limited to nor commen- 
surate with the physiological. 

Father Walsh: Is there something between the field of physiology 
and that of pure psychology as we understand it in pure cognition? 
Animals have sense cognition in that they see the value of herbs, etc. 

Father Summers: Some give physiological explanations of sense 
cognition, but these are not amenable to experimentation. 

Father Walsh: Therefore it is neither spiritual nor material? 

Father Summers: It is material. 

Father Walsh: How, then, explain animal consciousness? 

Father Summers: I begin the explanation of animal consciousness 
by stating that there is no such thing. That is, there is no such thing 
outside our own minds. Consciousness is an abstraction. The use of 
this term to express an objective ontological reality has led to many 
errors in psychology. There are conscious acts, but we cannot prop- 
erly speak of consciousness unless we understand that we have made 
an abstraction. 

Father Walsh: But a horse knows the difference between hay and 
oats. 

Father Summers: Yes; largely due to instinct. 

Father Walsh: But animals dream, and that implies memory. 

Father Summers: In my opinion dreaming does not involve mem- 
ory, when we speak of dreaming on a sensory plane. Sensory dream- 
ing may be adequately explained on the basis of association. 

Father Walsh: But an animal recognizes its master. 

Father Summers: I do not think that animals re-cognize. Recog- 
nition to me implies an abstraction which is not found in acts of 
sensory memory. Two acts, A and B, are associated. Let A be an act 
of a cognitive order; and B an act of an appetitive order. A re- 
currence of A will set up the appetitive act B with which A was asso- 
ciated in the first instance. 

Father Walsh: If you kick a dog, he remembers. 

Father Summers: Yes; but the memory here can be explained 
on the basis of association without bringing in the element of time. 

Father Walsh: But that requires consciousness. 

Father Summers: Not consciousness. What you call memory 
will always be a conscious experience. 

Father Walsh: What is it, if not memory? 

Father Summers: Lindworsky explains memory by referring to 
resonance. Fox, an English psychologist, has advanced the theory 
that every act of memory tends to be an hallucination, and is pre- 
vented from being that by the interference of reason or of other ob- 
jective experiences. 
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Mr. Cook: It is a long jump from my first experience with phi- 
losophy thirty years ago to now, but I think the Father (Walsh) 
over-emphasizes memory. Something outside of my five senses makes 
me know that I am here, however, and I think it is the internal sense. 


Father Summers: That particular internal sense we have is the 
central sense. Scholastic writers usually enumerated at least four 
internal senses. But there is no compelling reason for making a real 
distinction between any two of the internal senses. Perhaps there 
is only one internal sense. 


Mr. Cook: I studied Russo’s philosophy and I thought there was 
first of all the internal sense, and then three others which were par- 
allel to it. ¢ 


Father Summers: At least there is no certain basis for making 
a real distinction between any two of these internal senses. It is 
probable that the central sense is the only internal sense; and what 
we have called sense memory, phantasy and the estimating sense are 
merely different phases of the activity of the central sense. 

Father Kane: Which is the cognizing sense? 


Father Summers: Cognition is the representation of an external 
object. We cognize not the image, but the object. The cognitive act 
in a sensory order (in humans) is a processing act which involves 
the action of the whole organism, but which is done by something not 
merely physiological, but psychical. For cognition we must go far- 
ther back than the external senses. 

Sr. Catherine, Duluth: Do you object to using the term psycho- 
physical continuum in preference to affective continuum? The first 
seems to be more in accord with the conditioned reflex. 

Father Glose: I did not want to affirm the affective continuum, 
but merely to show Hartshorne’s position. He tries to explain all 
activities in terms of a continuum. One kind of activity flows into 
another kind—the cognitive into the affective, etc. 

Sr. Catherine: But how is this reconciled with the conditioned 
reflex? 

Father Glose: The conditioned reflex is merely a neurological 
theory involved in learning. But do not try to make the conditioned 
reflex explain all psychical activity. The conditioned reflex as such 
is not opposed to Hartshorne’s concept of the continuum. 

Father Kane: What is cognition, Father Summers? You say 
that probably there is only one internal sense and that the external 
senses are not cognitive. What is, then, the distinction between ex- 
ternal and internal senses? 

Father Summers: The external senses are called external because 
they have end organs, whereas the internal senses have none. The 
action of the external senses is physiological; they do not form a 
cognitive act either in themselves or in the brain. 

Father Kane: Does the external sense give me a formal repre- 
sentation of the object? The external senses are distinguished from 
the internal senses, not because the former are on the surface of the 
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body, but because they apprehend an object which is really present. 
That is the scholastic tradition. 

Father Summers: I might reply by saying that you have not 
given the scholastic tradition. The general opinion among scholastic 
writers from St. Thomas to the present is that the central sense 
refers the unified information from the individual senses to the object 
present. Hence, it is not correct to say that the scholastic tradition 
treats of the internal sense as apprehending only absent objects. Per- 
haps you are confusing the central sense with memory as treated in 
scholastic writings. 

Miss Campbell: Please define psychic and tell whether it can be 
applied to the actions of animals. 

Father Summers: The term psychic refers to any activity which 
proceeds from a psyche, a vital principle, as its efficient cause, par- 
tial or complete. Plants, animals and humans have different types 
of psychic acts. A physiological act is a psychic act. In my paper 
I have spoken of the psychological as something differentiated from the 
physiological. Perhaps a better way to put this would be that the 
cognitive is different from the physiological. 

Dr. McMahon, Notre Dame: What philosophical preconceptions 
did you find in Dr. Hartshorne’s work? 

Father Glose: There is a Whiteheadian point of view. He speaks 
of psychic continuum, social continuum, emergent evolution and a 
biological adaptation which is like our idea of finality. He aims to 
be scientific. He says that the singular becomes universal through 
internal relations and that the universal becomes singular through 
external relations. 

Dr. McMahon: Can a philosophy of sensation be developed on 
purely empirical findings? 

Father Glose: No. MHartshorne’s is a purely experimental 
discussion. 

Dr. McMahon: Is such a position wholly justified? 

Father Glose: No. 

Father Kane: Please express an opinion on specific nerve ener- 
gies, namely, that the quality of sensation is due to the type of nerve 
stimulated. 

Father Glose: The original theory is much under discussion at 
present. We must take both the stimulus and the sense stimulated 
into consideration. How much should be attributed to each is hard 
to say. 

Father Kane: When there is a feeling of coldness at an excessive 
heat stimulation, is the sensation one of coldness? 

Father Glose: Yes. 

Father Walsh: But is that not pathological, and hence to be looked 
upon as an exception? 

Father Glose: I do not know. It depends upon the theory of how 
the sensation was developed. 

Father Wolfe, St. Paul: Can it not be explained by an appeal to 
the sensory areas in the brain? 
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Father Summers: The doctrine of specific brain areas is mainly 
an associationistic tradition. The problem of the extraordinary re- 
sponse to stimulation of this kind has met with no satisfactory solu- 
tion. The abnormal response to a heat stimulation may be explained 
probably by the action of this extraordinary stimulation on the heat 
centre in the brain. It is generally agreed that there is one principal 
heat centre but the question of the number of heat centres has not 
been satisfactoritly determined. In abnormal stimulation, as in cere- 
bral injury, it would seem that a single area or single centre is never 
affected. There is a response of a great part of the brain or a great 
part of the nervous system; and sometimes when the disturbance 
affects primarily a part of the brain, the entire brain responds. In 
the case I cited of the woman from whom an entire hemisphere was 


removed, the entire brain conspired to achieve the work of recovery. 


Father Kane: The conscious process of a specific sensation takes 
place in the external sense organ. We do not seem to sense with the 
brain, yet that has been assumed all afternoon. 


Father Summers: In certain types of intoxication the disorder is 
cerebral. This does not affect reflex activity. If you say we do not 
seem to sense with the brain, the opposite would require some ex- 
planation: namely, that we can’t sense without it. 


Father Kane: I know that there is divergence of opinion, but I 
look to the more predominant view as that most worthy of being called 
the scholastic. How can I localize a sensation in my big toe if I ex- 
perience it in my brain? 

Father Summers: The phenomena of localization can not be ex- 
plained in a few sentences. The fundaments of some localization 
phenomena are inherent in the distribution of the nervous system; 
other phenomena of localization are the result of learning. A great 
number of abnormal phenomena of central origin, such as delusions, 
phobias, hallucinations, would be altogether inexplicable by your 
theory. What you have presented as the predominant scholastic 
opinion was really the teaching of a relatively small number of scho- 
lastics and that was based upon a faulty interpretation of afferent- 
efferent nerve activity. The greater number of scholastic writers on 
psychology, certainly in recent years, have discarded the theory you 
present as the predominant scholastic theory. I believe it to be of 
paramount importance that a teacher of psychology be trained not 
only in psychology but in neurology and physiology. Without such 
a foundation he is not equipped either to understand or to appreciate 
the foundations upon which a great deal of his psychological infer- 
ence must be based. 


The meeting was adjourned at 4:40 P. M. 


JOHN O. RIEDL. 
Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Division B: History of Medieval Philosophy. Chairman, FRANCIS 
A. WatsH. Leaders, Puiuip S. MoorRE AND D. J. SULLIVAN. 


Problems: (a) The respective places and importances of doctrinal, lit- 
erary, and critico-textual researches in the history of philosophy, 
considered as a science distinct from philosophy proper. (b) The 
place and importance of the history of philosophy, considered as 
a science non-separable from philosophy proper, in the presenta- 
tion of Scholastic doctrines. 


Part I—Problem (a), as above. 


The history of philosophy is a science distinct but non-separable 
from philosophy proper. As a science distinct from philosophy, the 
history of philosophy has its own domain of research and its own ap- 
proach to philosophical doctrines; as a science non-separable from 
philosophy, it has an important part to play in the presentation of 
Scholastic teachings. In the problems which Mr. Sullivan and I have 
chosen for this year’s Round Table Discussion of the section “History 
of Medieval Philosophy,” we want to deal with the history of philoso- 
phy from this two-fold point of view. I shall treat it as a science 
distinct from philosophy proper and try to determine the respective 
places and importances of the various kinds of research which fall 
within its domain. Then Mr. Sullivan will consider it as a science 
non-separable from philosophy and discuss its place and importance 
in the presentation of Scholastic doctrines. We hope to work in this 
discussion toward better understanding of the full scope of the history 
of philosophy and an appreciation of its rightful place in the Scho- 
lastic synthesis. 

Before entering upon my part of this discussion, however, I wish 
to say that the problems we have chosen were suggested to us by a 
paragraph in the Presidential Address delivered before this Associa- 
tion in 1932 by Father James A. McWilliams. I read from this 
address: 

“The increasing study of the history of philosophy will, I believe, 
serve to dissipate anti-Scholastic prejudice. * * * Yet it is in this field 
of history that the Neo-Scholastic movement is in danger of losing its 
vitality. * * * There is danger today of our philosophical energies be- 
ing absorbed in the science of archeology, in textual criticism, in the 
cataloguing of vagaries and peculiarities of every philosophical writer 
under the sun. * * * If history of philosophy is going to mean all this, 
it had better be set aside as a special science, subsidiary to philosophy 
proper. The history which is necessary to the right understanding 
of philosophy need not be the technical science of heuristics and his- 
torical criticism, rather it should be the philosophy of the history of 
philosophy, showing the origins of movements, the effects of internal 
and external influences, and in general should aim at diagnosing the 
ills of philosophy with a view to their cure. The interest and import- 
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ance must not be shifted from philosophy to history. While the two 
great exponents of our own philosophy, Aristotle and Saint Thomas, 
were both conversant with the history of their subject, both were pre- 
eminently systematic philosophers.”! 


I am in agreement with Father McWilliams when he says that in 
the history of philosophy interest and importance should not be 
shifted from philosophy to history. Furthermore, the history of 
philosophy should not be separated from philosophy and set aside as 
a special science, subsidiary to philosophy. On the contrary, Mr. 
Sullivan will show that the history of philosophy should be united 
even more closely to philosophy proper than it generally has been in 
the past, for it has not only the negative role of dissipating anti- 
scholastic prejudice, but the positive role, incomparably more im- 
portant, of helping us to understand better and to appreciate more 
deeply the philosophy which is our heritage. It is none the less true, 
however, that the history of philosophy is not philosophy. The two 
are distinct but not separate. And it is as a science distinct from 
philosophy that we must determine the proper domain of research 
for the history of philosophy if we are rightly to evaluate certain 
other statements of Father McWilliams in the passage I have quoted 
from his Presidential Address. 

Three kinds of research are proper to the history of philosophy— 
doctrinal, literary, and critico-textual. Of these, doctrinal research 
holds first place. To make philosophical teachings better known and 
more deeply appreciated is the end toward which all Catholic histo- 
rians of philosophy are working. But we must not forget that the 
historian’s approach to philosophical problems is not the same as that 
of the philosopher. To use a Thomistic distinction, we may say that 
the philosopher regards these problems primarily in the order of es- 
sence, the historian primarily in the order of existence. The philoso- 
pher deals with doctrines as doctrines. He is not primarily interested 
in locating them in time and space. The historian deals with philo- 
sophical doctrines in their origin and development. For him the ele- 
ments of time, place, persons, movements, and influences which have 
entered into the genesis and growth of doctrines are of fundamental 
importance. The more complete and exact the historian’s knowledge 
of philosophical teachings in the order of existence, the richer and 
more precise will be the philosopher’s knowledge of them in the order 
of essence. It is, therefore, by deepening and expanding the knowl- 
edge proper to him, that the historian can best serve philosophy. But 
he can effect this increase and precision in his knowledge of philo- 
sophical doctrines only through critico-textual and literary researches. 
These researches, therefore, have their place and importance in the 
history of philosophy. 

Our philosophical heritage has come down to us largely in writings 
which the Middle Ages have bequeathed to us. The works in which 
it is contained were written by hand in scripts, which, because of their 


1 Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association (Detroit, 1982), 13-14. 
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peculiarities and a system of abbreviations in use during the Middle 
Ages, are unintelligible to the uninitiated modern reader. If some of 
these works have been deciphered and published, we owe deep thanks 
for this to our predecessors of the last three centuries. It is unde- 
niable, however, that the greater part of these works is still un- 
edited. Consequently, work on the texts of these unedited writings 
must continue, if our knowledge of the history of philosophy is to 
advance. No one would deny this, I suppose, but surely Father Chenu 
is not far wrong when he says: “We are rebuilding the spiritual 
structure of that turbulent, avid, passionate, and multiform world 
(the medieval world) too much on a few large, sensational works, 
and the general atmosphere of its technical culture and of its beau- 
tiful intellectual geneses escapes us.”2 Furthermore, of the works 
already published, many still remain in uncritical editions. The writ- 
ings of even an Albertus Magnus are not yet available except in an 
uncritical text. This means that we cannot always be sure of what 
the authors of these works really taught. Anyone who has studied a 
work, say in the Patrologia latina, will understand the truth of what 
I say. In discussing the Latin translations of Arabic and Jewish writ- 
ings, M. Gilson recently asserted that their critical re-edition was “an 
urgent need, not only to permit us to reconstruct the intellectual at- 
mosphere of the thirteenth century, but also to permit us to under- 
stand the letter of the texts we read.”3 And no one, I take it, would 
accuse M. Gilson of allowing his philosophical energies to be absorbed 
“in the science of archeology, in textual criticism, or in the catalogu- 
ing of vagaries and peculiarities of every philosophical writer under . 
the sun.” 

Critico-textual research, therefore, has an indispensible place and 
great importance in the history of philosophy. It will put at our dis- 
posal an ever greater number of writings which will enrich our knowl- 
edge of philosophical doctrines. It will correct erroneous or incom- 
plete views which have long been generally accepted. Thus, the 
learned Father Bernard Beyer asserts that his critical edition of the 
logical works of Abailard will make necessary the complete re-writing 
of Prantl’s History of Logic in the West.4 And finally it will make 
us ever more sure of what medieval philosophers really taught—a 
sureness which is proportionate to the reliability of the texts on which 
we depend for their teaching. 

Literary research is essentially the close comparative study of phi- 
losophical writings with a view to ascertaining their influence and 
dependence upon one another in method, text, and doctrine. Only 
this painstaking study will assure us of an accurate knowledge of the 
dependence of one writer upon another, the genesis and growth of 
philosophical schools and movements, the influence of one school upon 
another, the origin and development of doctrines, with the bitter 


2M. D. Chenu, O. P., “Chronicle pour l’histoire de la philosophie medievale,”’ 
The New Scholasticism III (1929), 69. 


8 Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen-age, II (1927), 92, note 2. 


4 Beitriige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, XXI (Munster i. W., 
1933), Heft I, VII-VIII. 
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struggles and clashes of ideas which almost always accompanied their 
elaboration, the development and modification of doctrine in the writ- 
ings of any given author, the full, rich meaning of technical terms 
and expressions, the relations between method and development of 
teaching, and between school exercises and the various literary forms 
of theological works, the part played by external influences, such as 
grammar, dialectics, symbolism in the formation of technic and in 
the formulation of doctrine. Only this close study will enable us 
gradually to bring order into the mass of philosophical writings 
which still remain practically unknown in the libraries of Europe, 
by classifying them according to their schools, establishing their dates 
or approximate dates, determining the authors of anonymous works 
and correcting false attributions which have been made. This work 
is a sine qua non condition for an adequate utilization of this abun- 
dant material for a deeper, broader, and more accurate knowledge of 
medieval philosophy. And without this accurate knowledge I do not 
see how the philosophy of the history of philosophy, which aims at 
showing the origins of movements and the mutual interplay of inter- 
nal and external influences, can be written. 

It is not difficult to cite examples which illustrate the important 
services which critico-textual and literary researches have and can 
render to the history of philosophy, and through its history, to phi- 
losophy proper. M. Gilson’s conviction of the need of critical, trust- 
worthy editions of the Arabic and Jewish writings, before we can 
understand and properly utilize these translations, which exercised 
so great an influence on medieval philosophy, is but an echo of the 
conviction which induced William of Moerbeke to revise and correct 
the Latin translations of Aristotle, current in the thirteenth century.5 
But I need not labor a point obvious to everybody, that an unreliable 
text ought not serve as a basis for serious study of the philosophical 
doctrines of any writer. 

The critico-textual and literary researches carried on these last 
few years by Denifie, Ostlender and others have brought to light a 
school of thought dependent upon Abailard, the very existence of 
which had been unknown. Fathers Bliemetzrieder and Weisweiler 
have shown another school dependent upon Anselm of Laon to have 
also existed. In regard to Abailard almost every opinion held by 
nineteeth century historians on his teaching, his intellectual attitude, 
and his position in the development of the Scholastic Method has been 
disproved or considerably modified by recent historical scholarship. 

Students of the history of philosophy, especially in France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Italy, England, and now in Canada, are greatly en- 
larging our knowledge of the school of theologians at Paris during 
the latter part of the twelfth century and the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. We are understanding and appreciating better every 

5 Recent research has thrown serious doubt on the view, generally accepted here- 
tofore, that St. Thomas requested his friend William of Moerbeke to revise and cor- 
rect the Latin text of Aristotle. I have refrained, therefore, from asserting that St. 
Thomas made this request. We can hope that further study of the translations of the 


Aristotelian texts into latin will succeed in establishing either the truth or falsity of 
this request. 
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peculiarities and a system of abbreviations in use during the Middle 
Ages, are unintelligible to the uninitiated modern reader. If some of 
these works have been deciphered and published, we owe deep thanks 
for this to our predecessors of the last three centuries. It is unde- 
niable, however, that the greater part of these works is still un- 
edited. Consequently, work on the texts of these unedited writings 
must continue, if our knowledge of the history of philosophy is to 
advance. No one would deny this, I suppose, but surely Father Chenu 
is not far wrong when he says: “We are rebuilding the spiritual 
structure of that turbulent, avid, passionate, and multiform world 
(the medizval world) too much on a few large, sensational works, 
and the general atmosphere of its technical culture and of its beau- 
tiful intellectual geneses escapes us.”2 Furthermore, of the works 
already published, many still remain in uncritical editions. The writ- 
ings of even an Albertus Magnus are not yet available except in an 
uncritical text. This means that we cannot always be sure of what 
the authors of these works really taught. Anyone who has studied a 
work, say in the Patrologia latina, will understand the truth of what 
I say. In discussing the Latin translations of Arabic and Jewish writ- 
ings, M. Gilson recently asserted that their critical re-edition was “an 
urgent need, not only to permit us to reconstruct the intellectual at- 
mosphere of the thirteenth century, but also to permit us to under- 
stand the letter of the texts we read.”3 And no one, I take it, would 
accuse M. Gilson of allowing his philosophical energies to be absorbed 
“in the science of archeology, in textual criticism, or in the catalogu- 
ing of vagaries and peculiarities of every philosophical writer under . 
the sun.” 

Critico-textual research, therefore, has an indispensible place and 
great importance in the history of philosophy. It will put at our dis- 
posal an ever greater number of writings which will enrich our knowl- 
edge of philosophical doctrines. It will correct erroneous or incom- 
plete views which have long been generally accepted. Thus, the 
learned Father Bernard Beyer asserts that his critical edition of the 
logical works of Abailard will make necessary the complete re-writing 
of Prantl’s History of Logic in the West.4 And finally it will make 
us ever more sure of what medieval philosophers really taught—a 
sureness which is proportionate to the reliability of the texts on which 
we depend for their teaching. 

Literary research is essentially the close comparative study of phi- 
losophical writings with a view to ascertaining their influence and 
dependence upon one another in method, text, and doctrine. Only 
this painstaking study will assure us of an accurate knowledge of the 
dependence of one writer upon another, the genesis and growth of 
philosophical schools and movements, the influence of one school upon 
another, the origin and development of doctrines, with the bitter 


2M. D. Chenu, O. P., ee pour V’histoire de la philosophie medievale,” 
The New Scholasticism III (1929), 69. 


3 Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen-age, II (1927), 92, note 2. 
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struggles and clashes of ideas which almost always accompanied their 
elaboration, the development and modification of doctrine in the writ- 
ings of any given author, the full, rich meaning of technical terms 
and expressions, the relations between method and development of 
teaching, and between school exercises and the various literary forms 
of theological works, the part played by external influences, such as 
grammar, dialectics, symbolism in the formation of technic and in 
the formulation of doctrine. Only this close study will enable us 
gradually to bring order into the mass of philosophical writings 
which still remain practically unknown in the libraries of Europe, 
by classifying them according to their schools, establishing their dates 
or approximate dates, determining the authors of anonymous works 
and correcting false attributions which have been made. This work 
is a sine qua non condition for an adequate utilization of this abun- 
dant material for a deeper, broader, and more accurate knowledge of 
medieval philosophy. And without this accurate knowledge I do not 
see how the philosophy of the history of philosophy, which aims at 
showing the origins of movements and the mutual interplay of inter- 
nal and external influences, can be written. 

It is not difficult to cite examples which illustrate the important 
services which critico-textual and literary researches have and can 
render to the history of philosophy, and through its history, to phi- 
losophy proper. M. Gilson’s conviction of the need of critical, trust- 
worthy editions of the Arabic and Jewish writings, before we can 
understand and properly utilize these translations, which exercised 
so great an influence on medieval philosophy, is but an echo of the 
conviction which induced William of Moerbeke to revise and correct 
the Latin translations of Aristotle, current in the thirteenth century.5 
But I need not labor a point obvious to everybody, that an unreliable 
text ought not serve as a basis for serious study of the philosophical 
doctrines of any writer. 

The critico-textual and literary researches carried on these last 
few years by Denifie, Ostlender and others have brought to fight a 
school of thought dependent upon Abailard, the very existence of 
which had been unknown. Fathers Bliemetzrieder and Weisweiler 
have shown another school dependent upon Anselm of Laon to have 
also existed. In regard to Abailard almost every opinion held by 
nineteeth century historians on his teaching, his intellectual attitude, 
and his position in the development of the Scholastic Method has been 
disproved or considerably modified by recent historical scholarship. 

Students of the history of philosophy, especially in France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Italy, England, and now in Canada, are greatly en- 
larging our knowledge of the school of theologians at Paris during 
the latter part of the twelfth century and the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. We are understanding and appreciating better every 

5 Recent research has thrown serious doubt on the view, generally accepted here- 
tofore, that St. Thomas requested his friend William of Moerbeke to revise and cor- 
rect the Latin text of Aristotle. I have refrained, therefore, from asserting that St. 
Thomas made this request. We can hope that further study of the translations of the 


Aristotelian texts into latin will succeed in establishing either the truth or falsity of 
this request. 
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day the development of technic and of doctrine which reached its 
apogee in the Golden Age of Scholasticism and made possible in no 
small measure the monumental works of St. Thomas and his contem- 
poraries. But much remains to be done before we can feel satisfied 
that our appreciation of the rich philosophical heritage left us by the 
Middle Ages is complete. 


The danger that our philosophical energies are being absorbed in 
archeology, textual criticism, etc., is, therefore, not to be feared. 
These researches are indispensible to the history of philosophy as a 
science distinct from philosophy proper. But they are only a means 
to an end—a completer knowledge of philosophical doctrines in their 
historical richness. Historians of philosophy are well aware of this. 
The need of pushing back the frontiers of our knowledge may make it 
appear that their absorbtion in critico-textual and literary researches 
is causing them to shift emphasis from philosophy to history, but 
their objective is to bring to philosophy proper a richer content. Con- 
sequently these researches, no matter how extensive, do not call for 
our separating the history of philosophy from philosophy proper to 
make of it a subsidary science. And I may add that this is true, even 
if some scholars especially trained in historical criticism, paleogra- 
phy, etc., choose to devote all or most of their time to critico-textual 
and literary researches. 


In his “Chronicle pour l’histoire de la philosophie medievale,” The 
New Scholasticism III, (1929) 65-74, the learned Dominican, Father 


Chenu, gives his ideas of the work to be done in the history of 
medizval philosophy, especially for the period from Peter Lombard to 
Duns Scotus. This work includes, first, a comprehensive catalogue 
of the Sentence Books and Summez of the period; second, the critical 
editions of these works, and also of the Latin translations of Arabic 


and Jewish writings; third, literary research; and fourth, doctrinal 
research. 


It is not to be thought, however, that these four phases of the 
work proper to the history of philosophy are mutually exclusive nor 
that they follow in strict chronological succession. On the contrary, 
they are all closely inter-related and must be carried on simultaneous- 
ly. Literary research is the link which joins textual criticism to the 
history of doctrine. Doctrinal research, which is the end and purpose 
of all other research, becomes richer and more complete as the find- 
ings of critico-textual and literary scholarship become more extended 
and more accurate. And the richer and more complete the doctrinal 
research, the greater the service rendered by the history of philoso- 
phy to philosophy proper, from which it must be regarded as a science 


distinct but non-separable. 
PHILIP S. Moore. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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Part II—Problem (b), as above. 


Father Moore has pointed out to you the indispensibility of his- 
torical research in the advancment of Scholastic learning. He has 
also pointed out that the error of a too great emphasis on the purely 
mechanical side of philosophical research has been so far avoided, 
and that the men engaged in this work have kept in mind the fact 
that the end and purpose of these studies is primarily the enrich- 
ment of the content of doctrine. 

Thus far we have been concerned with the history of philosophy 
only in so far as it can be considered as a science distinct from phi- 
losophy itself. Our purpose now is to maintain that in spite of this 
distinction we have made, considered in other of its aspects, the his- 
tory of philosophy cannot be separated from philosophy itself if our 
philosophy is to realize its fullest meaning. 

And in this connection, I think a brief glance at the place of the 
historical method in other fields of endeavor will be helpful. Among 
economists, the historical method is regarded as integral to their 
science, though at the same time it is not identical with the science 
as a whole. The same applies to the science of sociology. In the 
field of literature, the history of ideas and a thorough knowledge of 
their development, as well as the proper orientation of the various 
writers to their period and environment, is regarded as absolutely 
indispensible to an understanding of them. The analogy here bears 
very closely on our own problem, for the study of literature, like our 
own science, is closely concerned with the value and meaning, the 
development and interaction, of ideas. Among philosophers today in 
the non-scholastic field the presentation of doctrine is almost invari- 
ably along historical lines. In the nineteeth century the erroneous 
application of the historical method in the field of biblical criticism 
forced a concentration of energy by the scholars of the Church in that 
direction with the result that not only were the enemies of the Church 
defeated on their own ground, but with the positive result that our 
knowledge of the Scriptures was enriched and our appreciation of 
them increased. 

In short, the unanimity with which the historical method is ac- 
cepted as indispensible in other fields, the actual accomplishments 
that have resulted from its application—these facts seem to me to 
establish a heavy weight of probability towards its necessity in our 
own field. In this connection, Dr. Grabmann writes, “The Catholic 
philosophy of our day can draw very precious lessons from its great 
past, and it is precisely through the historical contemplation of itself 
that it can acquire a certain broadness of vision. It is, therefore, 
necessary .... for those representatives of the New Scholasticism 
who treat it systematically, to utilize the results of historical research 
and to base the structure of their intellectual labours on the broadest 
possible foundation of the study of scholastic sources.”! 

Finally, we have the opinion of St. Thomas himself on the history 


1 “Present-Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism,” Edit., J. S. Zybura, p. 148. 
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of philosophy. Commenting on the text of Aristotle in the De Coelo 
et Mundo,2 he asserts three benefits arising from the use of the his- 
torical method: 

First, he says, the demonstrations of contrary opinions are doubts 
against the truth, and must be solved as a step toward the truth itself. 
“And so to know truth it helps much to see the reasons of contrary 
opinions.” Here, then, is an argument for the thorough study of St. 
Thomas’ contemporaries in connection with the study of St. Thomas 
himself. We owe many of the precisions in the thought of St. Thomas 
to the necessity he faced of meeting the objections of opponents. The 
doctrine of the intellectus agens is a case in point. Contrast is always 
illuminating, and the doctrines of St. Thomas will stand out in bold 
relief against the background of the views of his opponents. 

The second advantage St. Thomas suggests is that the truth is 
rendered more credible to those who hear first the resolution of the 
difficulties and doubts opposed to that truth. A defender of the Tho- 
mistic system will make the truth he presents much more inviting if 
he first shows that the position of Bonaventure, or Scotus, as opposed 
to that of St. Thomas, is untenable. 

Finally, he says, if we present the objections of opponents and 
solve them, we do not run the danger of appearing to condemn the 
opinions of others in the off-hand and brusque manner of “him who 
condemns the words of others from dislike alone.” Here we have a 
principle which we would like to see applied more often by those ag- 
gravating men who dismiss the reasoned opinions of opponents with 
such phrases as, “it is contrary to experience.” 

All of this works back to the assertion that the history of philoso- 
phy is indispensible to philosophy proper—that just as the content of 
the science of economics would be inadequate without the contribu- 
tion from the historical side, so, too, the content of philosophy would 
be inadequate if it were not supported and augmented by research into 
the history of philosophy. 

The principle behind all this, of course, is the recognition that man 
in quest of truth seeks it and finds it only in time, and under the in- 
fluence of many factors that have played an enormous part in the 
genesis of ideas. Our great danger lies in etherializing Scholasti- 
cism—if we isolate and abstract our doctrines too thoroughly from the 
world around us, the thin air of our philosophy will be too rare an 
atmosphere for ordinary mortals. In other words, it is impossible 
to thoroughly lift philosophy from the realm of the concrete into the 
realm of the abstract—we cannot lift our principles on to the plane of 
mathematical abstractions. Referring to St. Thomas himself, Father 
Chenu says, “That beautiful ‘form’ which is the intellectuality of St. 
Thomas is not a pure form; it was born, it died, it reached its per- 
fection in matter and in time, in a climate, in a context, in a body. 
It is good Thomism to determine the history of Thomistic thought, 
to see its soul united with its body.”8 Grabmann in his Thomas 


2“De Coelo et Mundo,” Cap. X, Lect. 22, Leon. Edit., Vol. III, pp. 89, 90. 
8 “New Scholasticism,” III, 1929, p. 66. 
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Aquinas says, “It is a just demand of the modern scientific mind that 
the genesis of a theory out of previous elements be investigated. Such 
an historical method sheds light on the position of a theory in the 
general development of the science, and tries to understand a great 
mind from its relation to its own time and environment. The method 
is all the more appropriate with regard to an author who has not 
spun his system a priori out of his inner consciousness, but has rather, 
like Thomas, absorbed all the elements of previous learning and syn- 
thesized them into a unified system of thought. The dialectical meth- 
od, therefore, must be supplemented and corrected by the historico- 
genetic method.’’4 

Finally, there is the very best of grounds for believing that we do 
not yet understand St. Thomas, namely, the fact that there is dispute 
amongst our scholars as to the interpretation of even some of the 
fundamental doctrines of St. Thomas; and the fact that so many 
schools of thought purporting to be based on St. Thomas differ all 
from one another. These facts, I say, point to the opinion that we 
do not really understand St. Thomas; for there is, indeed, a great 
obstacle in the way of our understanding him—an obstacle that can 
only be cleared off by way of the history of philosophy. Living as 
we do in a civilization so foreign to that of the Middle Ages, we in- 
evitably fall into trends of thought alien to the spirit of St. Thomas. 
Subtly, but infallibly, we are influenced by our environment, which 
is an environment decidedly hostile to the spirit of St. Thomas. Try 
as we will, we cannot entirely shut out those unfriendly habits of 
thought which we acquire from a host of sources—our newspapers, 
our books, our daily conversations. We are inevitably the children of 
our time. Our spirit cannot fail to be crusted over by the uncon- 
scious absorption of ideas and ways of thought peculiar to our time— 
ideas and ways of thought which on the whole are hostile to a Chris- 
tian spirit. The way to dissolve this crust of the false and untrue 
lies clear—we must go back to the Middle Ages and soak and saturate 
our minds with the thought of those great men, the fruit of whose 
endeavors we are trying to perpetuate. 

There remains to be considered the place of the history of phi- 
losophy in the teaching of our philosophy. And here, I think, the im- 
portance of the history of philosophy is sadly underestimated. The 
assertion that our Scholastic philosophy is arid and barren, that it 
is bloodless and mechanical, that it is incapable of application to our 
everyday life, is made too often for it to be without some foundation 
in fact. I cannot but feel that the sterility evident in so many of our 
textbooks has a killing effect upon the prospects of Thomism. If that 
“dryness” evident in so many of our textbooks were an exceptional 
thing, it would not be alarming. But the “dryness’”’ seems typical of 
the species, the only difference being in the degree of badness and lack 
of vitality. 

The way to make our Scholastic philosophy vital and meaningful 
seems to me to lie in the manner of presentation. And since our phi- 


4Grabmann, “Thomas Aquinas,” p. 185. 
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losophy is a traditional one, the way to present it is in its historical 
aspect. Nothing, for example, could be more exciting than that great 
battle of ideas in the thirteenth century. The struggle and clash of 
opposing systems, the irresistible emergence of truth from its envel- 
oping weeds of error and doubt, the practical consequences of the 
victory of one side or the other, all of these things clothe the bare 
truth with a garment of irresistible fascination and glamour. The 
study of scholastic doctrines in close relation to the background from 
which they have developed, throws them into bold relief, limns their 
outlines as sharply as twigs against lightning. The struggle of St. 
Thomas in defense of the doctrine of the active intellect, a struggle 
diametrically opposed to the universally accepted philosophy of his 
day, a struggle which had to do with the structure of the soul and 
the problem of knowledge, and with their repercussions in the moral 
order—St. Thomas alone against a philosophy with the weight of 
some eight hundred years behind it—could a more dramatic struggle 
be found in the whole history of thought? St. Thomas steering his 
way through that stormy sea of speculation, skilfully avoiding the 
reefs of Averroism, dauntlessly riding out the tempest of criticism— 
the situation has all the suspense and tension of a great drama. 
Seen in its sources, in its context, in its development within the mind 
of St. Thomas himself, the doctrine of the intellect takes on meaning 
before our eyes. It ceases to be a dead thing, a crystalized formula; 
it breathes life, the life of St. Thomas himself; it is packed with all 
the vitality of that great thirteenth century from whence it flows 
in waves of thought which ripple in the minds of the twentieth cen- 
tury itself. 

The cavalier and cold-blooded manner in which that fascinating 
ontological argument is dismissed with a few icy lines in many of 
our Scholastic textbooks is little short of an intellectual crime. The 
history of the ontological argument is a romance—no other word fits 
the case. When St. Anselm, harried in his thoughts, and wearied in 
his mind, finally seized upon that argument which had so persistently 
and exasperatingly eluded him, he set free an idea which has fas- 
cinated and tantalized the minds of men right down to our day, when 
it has been revived again by Professor Whitehead. To ignore the 
stages in that great voyage across the sea of thought is as Philistine 
an offense as to condense the Odyssey of Homer in the bald assertion 
that Ulysses sailed from Troy to Ithaca. 

Innumerable examples might be further adduced to illustrate the 
benefit of the history of philosophy in the task of making Scholastic 
philosophy palatable, and in bringing home to our students the real 
warmth and beauty which lies beneath the outwardly cold formule 
of our system. If we would properly teach the young idea how to 
sprout, the soil must be carefully prepared, and our methods must be 
of the best; and I suggest that the truest and best way of teaching 
the philosophia perennis is the historical method. 

I have maintained thus far that philosophy and the history of phi- 
losophy cannot be separated. However, no one, I think, would assert 
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that they are identical, or nearly so. Truth, which is ultimately the 
sole concern of philosophy, is of eternity, and will always exist of its 
own right, free of the limitations of time and space. Philosophers, 
though, are inextricably enclosed in that garment of time and space, 
and the only way they can get at the eternal truth is under limita- 
tions of time and space. Hence the necessity of the history and phi- 
losophy. The history of philosophy is a means to an end, but the 
very exercise of that means results in the attainment of the end, for 
one cannot be a good historian of philosophy unless one understands 
the doctrines of which he treats. There remains only the question of 
emphasis. On the one hand we have men like Grabmann, Ehrle, 
Mandonnet, Gilson, who, although they are known as historians of 
philosophy, are no mean philosophers in their own right; and on the 
other hand we have men like Father Garigou-Lagrange, Father 
O’Mahoney, and Jacques Maritain, who, although they are known 
primarily as philosophers, yet are steeped in the thought of the thir- 
teenth century and the great commentators such as Cajetan and John 
of St. Thomas. To all of them the historical approach has been es- 
sential, and although the emphasis has differed widely, yet their 
works have been thoroughly coérdinated and it is hard to say that 
the one has been of more value than the other. This question of 
emphasis, I believe, must be left to the temperament and character 
of the individual. 

One source of possible error in the use of the historical method 
must be recognized and guarded against. The concept of evolution 
in the realm of ideas has proved a fruitful one. The concept is a 
biological one, however, and we must guard against its too strict ap- 
plication in the realm of ideas. Ideas do not sprout like weeds or 
flowers. We cannot expect to find the same regularity of develop- 
ment in the field of ideas as in the biological field; but the analogy is 
there, and it has proved a very helpful one in the past. Only let us 
bear this cautionary principle in mind, and I do not think there is any 
danger of truth being sacrificed to method. 

In conclusion, therefore, I would like to suggest that the use of 
the historical method in the presentation of Scholastic philosophy 
does not result in our being lost in blind alleys of mechanical pro- 
cesses and futile speculations about systems; but that on the contrary 
the study of the history of philosophy results in the enrichment of 
doctrine and deepens our understanding of the truth. Finally, our 
teaching of these truths will profit to a high degree by our study of 
the history of philosophy. Following these noble doctrines from their 
source through all the stages of their development, we will live in- 
tensely with them; they will become of the very fibre of our intel- 
lectual and moral life; our teaching, too often mechanical and routine, 
will breathe the life of the spirit, will enable us to light in the minds 
of those who expect it of us the divine fire of philosophy, the love 
of wisdom. 

St. Dunstan’s University, D. J. SULLIVAN. 

Charlottetown, P. E. I. 
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SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION IN DIVISION B 


Among those who took part in the discussion which followed the 
reading the papers were Fathers Walsh, Sullivan, Bull, Joseph, Mar- 
ling, Ziegler,and Moore,and Professors O’Grady, Bourke, and Sullivan. 
No one questioned the exposition of the various researches proper to 
the history of philosophy set forth in the first paper, but the pre- 
dominant view was that these researches, even doctrinal researches, 
should be carried on by those engaged in the study and teaching of 
philosophy on the graduate level. Father Ziegler, however, asked that 
all members of the Association appreciate these researches and en- 
courage them. 


The presentation of Scholastic teachings from the historical ap- 
proach was not very favorably received. Most of those engaged in 
the discussion had undergraduate students in mind, and it was gen- 
erally believed that those students should be taught to philosophize 
with their own experience and the problems of modern philosophy as 
points of departure. The history of philosophy should be given late 
in the college curriculum, after the student had been initiated into 
the various branches of systematic philosophy. The history of phi- 
losophy, therefore, should merely fill out a student’s knowledge of 
philosophical problems and not be integrated with the teaching of 
philosophy. It was thought preferable to give students the principles 
of our traditional philosophy in relation to their own experiences and 
the problems raised by the numerous systems of present-day phi- 
losophy, rather than first to give them these principles in the light of 
their slow historical elaboration through the clash and conflict of the 
best minds of Christendom over a period of several hundred years, 
and then to show them how these principles can still be validy used 
in the solution of their own life problems and the problems raised by 
modern philosophies. 


The discussion then turned to the question of whether or not we 
have an adequate knowledge of Scholastic philosophy. Mr. O’Grady, 
of Notre Dame, was of the opinion that among Catholic philosophers 
there is a definite set of doctrines upon which there is universal agree- 
ment. Mr. Bourke, of St. Louis, asserted, on the contrary, that no 
two Catholic philosophers are in agreement upon the fundamental doc- 
trines of St. Thomas. Father Moore suggested that present-day Scho- 
lastics would undoubtedly agree in the formulation or statement of 
the principal doctrines of Scholasticism, but that they might not know 
the positions held by the various great medieval masters in their 
exposition of these doctrines. Father Bull, of Fordham, brought the 
discussion to a close with a few well chosen remarks. 


One interesting point brought out in the discussion was that our 
present Scholastic method—the thesis method—is of comparatively 
recent origin, and was not the Scholastic method of the Middle Ages. 
Father Joseph suggested that we might go back to the medieval Scho- 
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lastic method and present the positions of modern philosophers which 
do not agree with Scholastic doctrine among the Videtur quod non. 
Further study and elaboration of this suggestion might result in a 
most satisfactory and fruitful integration of the systematic and his- 
torical approaches to the study and teaching of philosophy. 

PHILIP S. MOORE. 









Notre Dame University, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 












DIVISION C: Ethics. Chairman, MALACHY SULLIVAN; Leaders, 
ALEXANDER P. SCHORSCH AND FRANCIS A. DIEHL. 






Problem: The relationship of science to ethics and the metaphysical 
foundation of the latter. 






Part I—The Relation of Science to Ethics. 


In any discussion of the relationship of science to ethics, it first of 
all is necessary that we define what we mean by the term “relation- 
ship”, as in such association it may mean either “relationship of 
cause” or “relationship of effect’. Should it be interpreted in the 
first sense, our problem would mean, How far does science make a sys- 
tem of ethics possible? or, How far does ethics depend upon science? 
Should it be interpreted in the second sense, our problem would mean, 
How far does science depend upon ethics? or, What effect does a sys- 
tem of ethics have upon investigations of science—the methods, the 
gathering of the data, and the interpretation of the data? Our pres- 
ent use of the word “relationship” is as it is interpreted in the first 
sense. Our problem then is, Does a system of ethics depend upon the 
researches of science? If so, how far does ethics depend upon science? 
Lastly, must a system of ethics be scientific, or be in harmony with 
science? 

In regard to our problem thus understood, a philosopher might 
take the attitude that it makes little or no difference to his philosophy 
what science may discover. A scientist would take the opposite atti- 
tude, namely, that all knowledge is conditioned by science, and that 
any philosopher contending otherwise would be ignorant. 

Therefore, in treating of our problem, I propose to present its 
solution by an inquiry in the form of examining four ethical ques- 
tions, and this I shall do by dividing our problem into four parts, or 
sub-problems, stated as follows: 

1. The Relation of Man to God as his final cause. This is the 
absolutely fundamental question of ethics. 
2. The actual presence of conditions in the world, making a 
free rejection of God for man possible. 
3. The necessity of adequate sanction. 
i 4, The specific obligations. 
e 1. To answer the first sub-problem one must know the existence 
of God and His nature, and one must know the nature of man, at 
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least to the extent that he is a creature and is intelligent, being 
capable of knowing the reasons of things. 

Whether the knowledge of the existence of God depends on science 
will be determined by the meaning of the term “science”. Should 
“science” be taken to include all that we can know with certainty 
about the world and about every being in it, then, of course, knowledge 
of the existence of God and of His nature would depend upon science, 
and would be included in science. And while the scientist does not, 
indeed, define “science” in such a sense, he does speak and write as 
though that were the meaning of the term. It is general among scien- 
tists to claim that only scientific knowledge is worthy of being termed 
knowledge, or is real knowledge. And it is this claim that has brought 
about such a wide rally to the flag of the scientists; so that now, 
amongst others, even the historian and the editorial writer claim to 
be scientists. Thus, scientists take the word “science” unconsciously, 
it seems, to mean all knowledge based on sufficient evidence. But the 
term “science” cannot have this meaning for the scientist. For him 
it cannot have any other meaning than organized knowledge of the 
laws of nature acquired by systematic experimentation and observa- 
tion; most of which knowledge, if not all, is problematic; and much 
of it is based on rather doubtful data, or tenuous interpretations, or 
both. Whether the knowledge of the existence of God depends upon 
science in this corrected sense will be determined by.whether science 
will accept any knowledge which does not come from systematic ex- 
perimentation and observation, whether it accepts anything as certain 
from the unsystematic experience of man. Seemingly, it does not; 
for it is common to criticise unsystematic experience absolutely, and 
T have never seen any statement of any scientist that he will accept 
anything as certain, that is, as science, which has its origin in his or 
other people’s unsystematic experience. But, as a matter of fact, we 
are certain of many things concerning the world and of the many be- 
ings that are in it through our unsystematic experiences. We are 
certain that the world exists, that it is not a simple being, but a most 
complex aggregation of many distinct different beings, and that these 
beings act one upon the other. Long before the rise of modern 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, and biology, man had made a general 
classification of the things in the world which science has not rejected. 
Long before the rise of these modern sciences man knew that motion 
in space is caused by an impact or by heat; and that heat and light 
are caused by impact, fire, and the sun. These facts about the world, 
in so far as they imply non-necessary existence, causation, change, 
imperfection, and order, provide the philosopher with the arguments 
for the existence of God. Thus, it really does not make any difference 
what laws science may discover in the future, what divisions within 
the atom beyond electrons, protons, and neutrons it will further sug- 
gest, what dimensional space it will favor. The knowledge of the 
existence of God is not affected by science, and will not be affected 
by any of its future discoveries. New discoveries of science, however, 
may be such as shall change for the better the form of the present 
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arguments for the existence of God, and thus make these arguments 
more forceful. They, also, may bring into clearer view the insuffi- 
ciency of the second causes as explanations of the events depending 
upon them. 


But if the knowledge of the existence of God does not wait for the 
discoveries of science, neither does the knowledge of God’s nature. 
Our analogical ideas which express for us God’s nature, are not con- 
ditioned by scientific discoveries. Science, however, could aid us to 
express more clearly what God is not, and might clarify further His 
logical relations to the world as first cause. 


To establish God as the final cause of man, such as will make man 
subject to a moral law, it is necessary to know that man is intelligent, 
that he can know the reasons of things. Does this knowledge about 
man depend upon science? As a matter of fact it is acquired with 
certainty independently of the systematic researches carried out by 
the devotees of any science. Two sciences, however, provide answers 
to this problem, namely, biology and psychology. Since both these 
sciences have something to say concerning the intellectual activity 
of man, this problem has been taken into the field of science. But, 
even so, it remains true that the certain possession by man of the 
capability of intellectual operations is independent of the investiga- 
tions of biology and psychology. Biological and psychological investi- 
gations, however, may result in disclosing more clearly the nature 
and characteristics of these operations. 


Thus, then, the relation of man to God as his final cause can be 
discovered independently of science, although the formulation of the 
arguments which establish the existence of God and the intellectual 
nature of man could be aided by the discoveries of science, and the 
nature of God and the characteristics of human intelligence could be 
clarified by them. 


2. After the discovery that God is the final cause of the intel- 
lectual operations of man and of the operations of his will, that the 
knowledge of God alone can actualize adequately man’s intellectual 
capacity, and the love of God alone his volitional capacity, it has to 
be established that man is constituted in such conditions in this life 
that for him the rejection of God by an act of free choice is possible; 
hence, that he is obliged to choose God freely as his final end. Is it 
necessary to wait for some announcement of science in order to know 
whether man has actually such a freedom of choice? The answer 
again is “No”. Independent of any scientific discovery, we can know 
that man has free will. But in this matter all the sciences claim to 
have something to say, so that the problem has been included in the 
investigations carried out by science. Both biology and psychology 
could demonstrate more clearly through their investigations the na- 
ture and limits of freedom; and, it seems to me, psychological ex- 
perimentation could reveal the existence of free choice. 


3. To establish the existence of adequate sanction one must have 
established the immortality of the soul, or substantial act of man. 
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The arguments for this do not wait for scientific discovery. Psycho- 
logical investigation, however, could make the arguments for immor- 
tality more forceful. Sociology, and even history, could provide ar- 
guments in an inductive form. The immortality of the human soul 
being established, the necessity for the existence of sanction, although 
not conditioned by psychological or sociological investigations, could 
be clarified by them. 


4. There remains now the final sub-problem of specific obligations 
of man. More clearly to present the solution of this sub-problem, I 
am considering human obligations and their consequent human rights 
in five fields: 


a. Knowledge; 
b. Body; 

c. Sex; 

d. Property; 


e. Government. 


The existence of obligations and rights in these five fields depends 
upon facts which were known before the rise of science, and which 
can be known without its method of systematic investigation. Psy- 
chological, biological, and sociological researches, and perhaps re- 
searches of the other sciences as well, may provide additional argu- 
ments for the existence of these obligations or make the old obliga- 
tions more forceful. The ramifications of these obligations are cer- 
tainly made clearer by scientific investigations, which might reveal 
new obligations. The duties of a teacher become clearer through 
educational investigations, while through the development of scien- 
tific methods the number of his obligations is increased. The duties 
of a physician are made more distinctly clear through biological, 
chemical, psychological, and other scientific investigation, and new 
duties are added through the development of further therapeutic 
techniques. The obligations in regard to sex gain in clarity through 
researches in sociology, biology, and psychology. Arguments clarify- 
ing the nature of marriage can be derived from these sciences. What 
kind of birth-control is permissible is indicated by the science of bi- 
ology; how early Cesarian operations may be performed depends 
upon the sciences of biology and physics, or on the discovery of meth- 
ods in taking care of the embryo. The duties of business activities 
become clearer through studies of economics and sociology, and many 
new duties thus are revealed. The obligations of a ruler, or of politi- 
cal authorities, receive further confirmation from investigations in 
the fields of economics and sociology, and additional duties again are 
revealed. 


In general, the existence of moral obligations and their nature can 
be discovered independently of the researches of any science. Scien- 
tific research, however, may strengthen the argument thus discovered, 
or may contribute additional arguments; it may reveal the existence 
of other obligations, which could not have been known without scien- 
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tific research. Although in its essential and larger body, it is inde- 
pendent of science, ethics must always be scientific in the sense that 
it must be in harmony with all that science has certainly established. 
ALEXANDER P. SCHORSCH. 
DePaul University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Part [I—Ethics and Its Relation to Metaphysics. 


A. 1. The Meaning of Metaphysics: 
(a) Asa natural habit of the mind; 
(b) As a Philosophy of Reality. 
2. The Value of Metaphysics: 

(a) In itself: (1) As a discipline—enhances the quality 
of mental activity. (2) The solution of the Prob- 
lem of the Ultimate. 

(b) In relation to other sciences; the Scientia Rectrix. 

3. Metaphysics rejected by some: 
(a) Causes of this opposition; 
(b) Results produced by Positivistic Ethics. 
B. 4. Ethics: 

(a) Its meaning and scope; 

(b) Is it a science or a philosophy? 

(c) Ethical facts and ethical interpretations. 

5. Ethics Dependent on Metaphysics: 
(a) For a firm foundation—the postulates of Ethics; 
(b) For the synthesis of ethical data. 
False systems of Ethics—the outcome of false Metaphysics. 
Brief exposé of some modern systems: 
Kantianism; Pragmatism; Progressive Evolutionism. 
8. Recent tendencies in Non-Scholastic circles to restate the Ul- 
timates of Ethics in terms of the Absolute. 
C. 9. Points for Discussion: 

(1) Can Ethics dispense with Metaphysics? 

(2) What elements of our Metaphysics cause the greatest 
difficulty to modern thinkers? 

(3) What benefits may we derive from current Realistic 
doctrines? 


Pr 


Rev. F. A. DIEHL. 
St. Mary’s Hall, 


Villanova, Penna. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION IN DIVISION C 


That more time might be devoted to the discussion of the problem, 
Father Schorsch did not read his paper, but gave an exposition of the 
problem. He divided it into four sub-problems: (1) The relation of 
man to God as his final cause; (2) the actual presence of conditions 
in the world making a free rejection of God for man possible; (3) 
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the necessity of adequate sanction; (4) the specific obligations. He 
added that the solution of the problem would result in a closer rela- 
tionship between science and philosophy. 

The discussion developed slowly. Father Bull, of Fordham, thought 
that the problem should be whether a system of ethics should be es- 
tablished deductively or inductively, stating as his opinion that the 
method should be deductive, the inductive method serving as an aid. 
Although agreeing with Father Bull in regard to the method to be 
used in ethics, the leader of the discussion explained that this was not 
the problem of the round table circle. Then from someone in the 
audience came the objection that the inclusion of the problem of the 
existence and the nature of God and of the nature of man was getting 
away from ethics. Father Schorsch answered that in a development 
of a system of ethics the relation of man to God as his final cause is 
fundamental, and that this relation cannot be discussed without the 
determination of the existence and the nature of God and of the na- 
ture of man. He said, however, that it was agreeable to him to re- 
strict the discussion to the last point, namely, the specific obligations. 
Some members of the audience here spoke, but expressed no definite 
opinions one way or the other. At the end, Father Schorsch gave a 
resumé of his own opinion, which is presented in his paper. 





DIvIsion D: The Teaching of Philosophy. Chairman, CHARLES C. 
MILTNER; Leaders, JULIAN SIGMAR AND SISTER JEANNE MARIE 
BONNETT. . 


Problems: The place of philosophy in the college curriculum and 
the correlation of philosophy with other college subjects and with 
life problems. 


Part I—The Place of Philosophy in the College Curriculum. 


Philosophy is not satisfied to be only tolerated in the program 
of studies, but claims a first rank among the other subjects, 
since the whole education must be based on the same philo- 
sophical principles. 

Only a philosopher can be an efficient teacher of philosophy. 

At present, the students entering college are not adequately 
prepared to attend successfully philosophical courses, most- 
ly due to an inappropriate high school curriculum. 

The traditional opinion that women are incapable of studying 
successfully philosophy is to be abandoned. 

The teaching of philosophy in women’s colleges does not em- 
ploy, as yet, the adequate method considering the particular 
abilities of women. 

For philosophers there is no “Catholic Philosophy”. This term 
has been coined by theologians, and ought to be replaced 
by “Scholastic Philosophy”. Scholastic philosophy has been 
built up and taught by philosophers of all denominations. 
There is only one truth binding all minds. A dissension be- 
tween religion and true philosophy is impossible. 


In a discussion of the relations between the Catholic church and 
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philosophy a clerical teacher of philosophy in a college in the East 
made the following statement: “The church must concern herself 
less with the study of metaphysics and more with the study of eco- 
nomics. If she does not, our people will go elsewhere for the solution 
of problems facing them today.” This statement is to teachers of 
philosophy as sad as it is instructive. Sad, because it reveals des- 
pondency, the philosopher’s loss of faith in his own work. Wars fre- 
quently are lost first in the heart of the general, before they are lost 
on the battlefield. Instructive, because it certainly hits upon an ur- 
gent problem: Whether our philosophical lectures really prepare for 
the necessities of practical life. The opinion that studying philosophy 
is a mere waste of time seems to be general, as I gather from remarks 
like the following: “After years of experiment and effort a Chicago 
scientist has developed guinea pigs with nineteen toes. He now has 
time to sit around and wonder why he did it.” 


The role philosophy is playing today in most colleges can be com- 
pared with that of the ancient languages before the revival of the 
humanistic movement in the early eighteenth century. The necessity 
and educational value of philosophy is contested; if admitted, it often 
leads a miserable existence in some courses of logic, psychology and 
ethics. And as in the times of the Stoa and again in the enlightment 
period, it is often used as a substitute for religion. 

Due to an undeniable pragmatic trend of our time, we like to look 
at philosophy in our curriculum merely from the viewpoint of expedi- 
ency. But philosophy is not satisfied merely to be tolerated. It claims 
a distinguished place in the program of studies. If philosophy is 
capable of forming the mind and the soul of youth, and if it is fit to 
give man guidance and direction for future life, it simply must be 
represented in the curriculum with all the consideration to which an 
important subject is entitled. Here are the reasons: 

1. Education is cultivation, and cultivation means the acquisition 
and production of values. We cannot restrict our educational work 
merely to teaching on values. We must enable the student actively 
to produce them, lest he lose those acquired by his forefathers. In 
the wide range of values truth maintains a high place. All education 
is an orientation of young people about the problems of life and the 
ways to solve them. They will have to distinguish falsehood from 
verity, permanent values from sham, and they will have to know how 
to find truth. 

2. Truth has not only a logical but also an ontological aspect. 
Logically it means the adequation of our concepts with the object. So 
far it will depend much upon our ability to penetrate critically to the 
bottom of things. The logical concept of truth does not exclude all 
relativity of our knowledge. Ontological truth, however, means 
the conformity of the object with our knowledge of it. Truth, then, 
becomes identical with “Being”, because it demands to be known fully 
and adequately. Thus, any attempt to look at things and to know 
them only in so far as they are useful to man does harm to the essence 
of things. The pragmatic viewpoint rejects the possibility of getting 
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at the very essence of things, or, at least, it refuses to discuss it. 
Thus, pragmatism is incompatible with ontological truth. However, 
have not all beings their essence and existence according to the ideas 
of the Absolute Intellect? Therefore, is man’s intellect or the Abso- 
lute Intellect the measure of what is true? Approaching truth means 
approaching the ultimate ideas of the Creator, as He displays them in 
the created world. Thus we can say that acquiring truth is identical 
with enriching and completing our own self. 

8. The utilitarians do not go so far in their thinking; they ad- 
mit that philosophical instruction prepares nicely for the logical work 
needed in other studies, and make their choice among the different 
subjects of philosophy accordingly. We, who maintain that philoso- 
phy has an educational value of its own, do not doubt its serviceable- 
ness for other subjects, but we claim that no one is really educated if 
not philosophically trained; because philosophy tries to discover the 
ultimate principles of reality and draws its conclusions therefrom. 
Only philosophy unifies the multitude of all things and shows their 
relation to the ultimate cause. Thus the end of philosophy is not dis- 
tinct from that of theology, but its means are different, purely natural 
and rational. From this view arises the claim for a broader educa- 
tion in philosophy, a demand which cannot be fulfilled by this or that 
philosophical course. Rather the whole of education is to be based 
on the same philosophical principles, philosophy holding the first rank 
among the other subjects of the program. 

From this I conclude that universities teach their students the 
right things only when they guide them to truth and show them how 
to find it. They have prepared best for life when, having aroused in 
young people the thirst for full truth, they develop the instinct to dis- 
tinguish solid verity from falsehood. As far as philosophy is con- 
cerned, a college is no agency of encyclopedic instructions; that is the 
purpose of schools of lower rank. 

4, I think that American colleges do not meet with these require- 
ments, although the conditions are not unfavorable, and the demand 
for a solid philosophy is very great. In our time slogans pass as sci- 
entific results. Textbooks of universities are bristling with errors, be- 
traying an incredible lack of logical and epistemological training. 
Even good principles are often misunderstood, or only half applied; 
hence the widespread experimentation in all fields of science and edu- 
cation. Where are the great nurseries of all culture, namely, religion 
and art? People of the past centuries had still their God who was 
the reason of their fear and joy; they had faith in an Almighty Provi- 
dence, the idea of Eternal Necessity; but people of our time have de- 
veloped the self-confidence of moles that cannot be hit by the sublime 
gods any longer. Safe from their thunderbolts, they are creeping along 
under their mole hills. Having lost their hold on religion, to the 
multitude the meaning of art seems to be lost forever. There is no 
uniformity of thinking and planning, due, perhaps, to the fact that 
the population still thinks in the terms of their previous fatherland 
from whence they came. In the present chaos of opposite views, of 
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trends and movements, the American youth must be saved from the 
precipice of mental bolshevism. He must be taught to distinguish solid 
principles from fashionable sham. The instinct and love for truth 
should be developed so vigorously that neither awe nor enticing profit 
can ever hush them. 

Professionally expressed, philosophy has to teach the students how 
to appreciate and how to codperate in producing the value of truth. 
Appreciation of truth comes with teaching the students how to think 
and how to read. But to arouse the productive spirit of young people 
is quite another point. Wherever man works, I want to see creative 
work; because for producing and forming man has been created. 
The ability to read implies a critical and unprejudiced attitude to- 
wards the doctrine of an author, and that can be achieved only after 
the hard work of explanation and practice of sound principles in the 
class and seminar. By simply expounding textbooks one could, at 
best, transmit some knowledge of problems; but we have to teach how 
to philosophize, i e., how to apply true principles to problems of real 
life, how to solve a classical or minor problem on one’s own account. 
This only would prove that the student has been in school for some- 
thing other than for getting “credits”. 

Does it not seem preposterous to quarrel about this? Finally, how 
many credit hours of philosophy should be assigned to philosophy? 
Any undergraduate school should offer at least such philosophical 
courses as would prepare the student for self-sufficient thinking 
and acting, i. e., logic, epistemology, metaphysics, psychology of the 
soul and ethics, cosmology (or theodicy), leaving the other subjects 
to private study in elective courses. The famous course of “Intro- 
duction to Philosophy”, favored especially by beginners, is, as experi- 
enced teachers state, only a waste of time. It leaves nothing but hazy 
impressions, mostly because the students are not yet equipped with 
exact fundamental knowledge. 


B. Requirements on the Part of the Teacher and of the Student. 


1. If our time has been corrupted by the spirit, it can be saved 
only by the spirit. Johann G. Hamann, the philosopher, has called 
passion the enlivening power of human thought and work. What we 
want, therefore, are teachers enthusiastic for truth and deeply under- 
standing the undying desire of man for eternal verity. A man with- 
out enthusiasm and without love is nothing more than a cunning ani- 
mal that cannot even bravely die. Whoever has decided to seek truth 
must be resolved to undergo many hardships. In a book on The 
Scholastic Philosophy and Its Purpose in Our Time, Cardinal Ehrle, 
S. J., stresses the necessity for a thorough knowledge of modern sci- 
ence, especially for cosmology and psychology. Cosmology, he says, 
that neglects physics, chemistry and astronomy, and a psychology 
without physiology and experimental psychology can not longer be 
considered adequate. In the same measure, Scholastics cannot ignore 
the modern non-scholastic philosophies. ‘Reading up” on these sci- 
ences he considers insufficient. Only a regular course in science at 
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some university will enable one to become a proficient Scholastic to- 
day. Authority alone is not enough. 

Therefore, it may be said to all teachers of philosophy: Give up 
the practice of trying to convince your students by resorting to 
authority! Authority is only an aid to proof, not truth itself. Cease 
trying to convince your students of philosophical truth by referring 
to the teaching of the Church; that will be satisfactory in theology, 
but not in philosophy. 

Philosophy means love for truth; therefore, only truth itself shown 
in all its heavenly brightness, on the flawless background of consist- 
ency, will attract and delight the student, as it rewards yourself for 
all your endeavor to find and to display it. If you have suffered the 
pains of uncertainty and doubts, if you have lived yourself in the 
darkness of scepticism, until a relieving thought became your guid- 
ance to certainty, then you will be the teacher and leader of young 
people to truth. They will admire the steadiness of your character, 
your tact when critizing philosophers, your resourcefulness and ex- 
perience. In this sense they will yield to your authority. 

But do not believe that only the perfect philosopher, whose superi- 
ority shines through all his words, and even movements, is the best 
mentor of students. Strange as it may seem, the unperfected, still 
seeking, hard working teacher, really inspires young men. His 
sincerity encourages them to persistent search for truth, as the ex- 
amples of Socrates and other great teachers prove. Only that man 
who has problems of his own can enable others to see problems. 

In his sincere love of truth a good teacher reveals two character- 
istic qualities: 

(a) He approaches any philosophical doctrine and its creator 
with understanding and charity. 

(b) He shows a missionary spirit in trying to convince others of 
conclusive arguments. That accounts for his untiring readiness to 
teach and to converse with inquiring disciples, for his camaraderie 
and modesty. 

He knows that the greatest minds are capable of the greatest er- 
rors, just as they are capable of the greatest excellences. He knows 
what Pascal meant in saying: “Everything here is true in part and 
false in part.” He deems it unfair to deny philosophers whose doc- 
trine he is unable to accept the purity and singleness of purpose in 
pursuit of truth, an attitude genuinely represented by Thomas 
Aquinas. In this he differs from the would-be superior teacher who 
likes to scoff at the arguments of others, if they are not his own, and 
to look with distinct annoyance at the modest and bashful attempts 
of his students. The influence of such teachers is as disillusioning 
as it is disastrous to philosophy. A teacher must firmly believe in 
the capacity of a normal student to understand and to procede in 
philosophy, although only few of them can become first rank 
philosophers. 

By this we have already explained the fundamental characteristics 
of the genuine Thomistic spirit: It is enthusiasm for truth, courage 
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to profess it in spite of possible disadvantage; impartiality, justice 
without distinction of persons, and charity in judging other doctrines. 
To speak the truth can never harm anybody, but to deceive and to 
flatter a man is to disregard his rights and to abuse him. 

2. While on the subject of the student’s capacity for philosophy 
it may be mentioned that the United States is the only country in 
the world in which it has been assumed that four years secondary, 
even partly vocational, school-training suffices for academic studies 
to be taken in college. But there is a growing conviction that the re- 
sults of our college education are a failure, and it may be added that 
especially the results of our philosophical courses are disappointing. 
Who is to blame for it, the colleges or the professors? Professors can 
be responsible for the failure of the students, if they are bad teach- 
ers; but they cannot be held responsible for classroom qualifications, 
regardless of the material with which they have to work. The col- 
leges have sought to improve conditions by changing the curricula 
rather than by concentrating their attention upon the students them- 
selves, as to how they are prepared for the subjects to be taught. It 
is my belief that the students are not sufficiently prepared to attend 
philosophical studies. 


There is no doubt that our endeavor would have far better results 
if the students had had a good training in those subjects which par- 
ticularly form the mind and furnish those materials to which we have 
to refer in philosophical instructions, namely, to physics, mathematics, 
biology and other natural sciences. For ages it has been maintained 
that classical languages in connection with natural sciences give the 
best non-vocational and general training to master the tasks of under- 
standing the universe and human life. Only American educators 
have decided that a four-year term of secondary school training can 
transform a proficient shopgir! or office clerk into a proficient astrono- 
mer, professor, or brain-truster. The error is plain and does not call 
for discussion. Our present secondary school system deserves the 
name of an efficient commercial prep. school, but fails to produce those 
individuals to whom we safely can entrust the welfare of the nation. It 
is no mere accident that our diplomats usually are outwitted in inter- 
national conferences to the great disadvantage of the nation. Com- 
mercial and technical proficiencies, both of which are significant of 
Americans, provide not only the means for the welfare of a nation, but 
are powerful only in the hands of a superior and sagacious mind. 

I am going to state, in short, the weak points of our high school 
system: 

1. The program of studies is perfectly inappropriate to prepare 
for scientific studies. 

2. There is not enough distinction made in curricula for those 
who intend to enter business life and those who intend to prepare 
themselves for becoming teachers, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, or 
politicians. 

8. The term of four years is too short to prepare for college 
studies. 


—— 
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4. It is a pedagogical monstrosity that the overwhelming major- 
ity of high school teachers belong to the fair sex. It is beyond doubt 
that women teachers can maintain discipline and know how to teach; 
but they are unable to educate boys for manhood in acting and think- 
ing. Vice versa, high school girls ought to be educated by women 
teachers, and men are to be excluded entirely from high school classes 
for girls. 

5. The idea that in a democratic commonwealth everybody must 
have the same education, whether it be high or low, is wrong on prin- 
ciple, because not everybody has the same capacity and the same sci- 
entific leanings. 

I suggest a six-year high school training, starting, perhaps, with 
the twelfth year. 

From students who intend to pursue academic careers in our col- 
leges, training should be required either (a) in ancient languages, 
mathematics, natural sciences to a certain extent, or, (b) modern lan- 
guages, natural sciences and mathematics. 


C. Philosophy in Women’s Colleges. 


To demand that high school boys should be educated by men does 
not mean animosity towards women. It is often said that philosophy 
should not be taught in women’s colleges. One might think that only 
the adherents of the theory that men are superior and women, there- 
fore, not capable of studying such a difficult subject as philosophy, 
hold this view. But even women teachers of philosophy do not believe 
in its educational value for girls, other than ethics, psychology and, at 
best, a course of “Introduction to Philosophy” in order to enable them 
to follow a discussion and to know “what it is all about”. Their 
doubts are chiefly based on the fact that there are no women among 
the great philosophers and that the results of philosophical courses 
in women’s colleges are inferior. 

This male superiority complex with regard to women can boast of 
a long history and has stamped so many social institutions that there 
is no doubt that we are living in a man-culture, or, patriarchy, as it 
is called. But does it prove that the patriarchal system is an abso- 
lute necessity? A careful investigation not only shows that, at cer- 
tain times, some nations have practised matriarchy—a system in 
which kinship is reckoned through the mother and women exercise 
the main political power—but, also, that the superiority-of-men theory 
is an outcome of the evaluation of people as to their special service- 
ableness for war purposes, where men doubtlessly outweight women. 
Well, women are not so strong as warriors, artillerymen, football play- 
ers, coal miners and dockyard laborers; but does it mean that they 
are, consequently, unfit for philosophical reasoning? Philosophy is 
not a matter of a powerful physique, but of brains. It can be like- 
wise admitted that women are of different abilities, predilections and 
leanings, but that also does not make them inferior to men. 

The alleged poor results of philosophy in women’s colleges may be 
due to a wrong way of teaching it, or, in a fundamentally distorted 
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educational system. It seems to me preposterous to talk about the 
inferiority of women in psychology, e. g., when, in fact, a woman 
often recognizes a man’s character at first sight; or in logic, when all 
comic journals I have searched for this purpose are telling me that 
women generally outdo and outwit men—at least their husbands. 
Their pretended weakness for metaphysics is hard to reconcile with 
their fine taste and aptitude to get to the bottom of religious and 
mystical facts. I think their attainments in metaphysics are not 
less than those of men students. History shows a great number 
of women mystics and orthodox teachers of mysticism, to mention only 
Gertrude, Mathilda, Rosa, Catharina of Siena, Theresa the Great. I 
admit mysticism is not a matter of academic philosophy, but that is not 
the fault of women. Till now we have not investigated the posi- 
tive part in philosophizing played by Aspasia at Athens, by Vittoria 
Colonna in Michel Angelo’s Rome, by Carolina Schlegel, Bettina Bren- 
tano in the Romantic epoch, and Clothilda in Auguste Comte’s work. 
If there is any inability to philosophize in women it must have 
other reasons. It may be that their intellect, or, may I say, their soul, 
cannot even breathe in our predominating man-and-war culture. Of 
course it is true, too, that women on their part have done much to 
deprive themselves of their originality, trying to be regarded as men 
rather than as women. 

The present system of women’s education is in general an educa- 
tion for herd-life in which women compete directly with men. This 
does not fit them either for domestic or for social life in which women 
must codperate rather than compete with men. It was moral suicide 
when young American women stormed men’s colleges and freely mixed 
with the opposite sex. It was then they created that synthetic indi- 
vidual, usually called “co-ed”. The present system of female educa- 
tion takes good raw material and not only fails to mold it, but fre- 
quently ruins it. The co-ed is considered to be especially well prepared 
for any position in life because of her knowledge of English litera- 
ture and the warmed-over remains of sociology for which nobody cares. 
In reality, she is definitely handicapped in the role she should play in 
the development of human culture. (An example is a recently men- 
tioned former co-ed who sought her happiness in a third marriage to 
a negro communist, and sadly admitted that she had made “a mess of 
her life.’’) 

I am submitting the following plan by which instruction in phi- 
losophy could become a valuable and indispensable part of the educa- 
tion of women: 

1. We must abandon the superiority-of-men theory and admit the 
ability of women in philosophy. 

2. We must keep in mind that women are psychologically differ- 
ent from men in their manner of recognizing, weighing and furthering 
values. 

3. By introducing women to the hierarchy of true principles we 
must look at and judge values of truth with the eyes of women. 

What, therefore, is the use of textbooks written centuries ago by 
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men and for men? Our present writers are still treading in the old 
ruts. We must base philosophical instructions on the following facts: 

Women recognize values generally earlier and more accurately than 
men do. They distinguish more easily sham from genuineness. Their 
interest in truth is equal to its palpability. They find the merely ab- 
stract way of thinking, as used by men, confusing and likely to dis- 
tract from the essential points. Their attitude to truth is more per- 
sonal, i. e., they want to know what it means to them and in their 
lives. They are as keenly interested in the meaning and purpose of 
this world as men but they like to have it presented in closer connec- 
tion with problems of their own. 

No doubt their taste for truth can be vitiated, their insight in 
values blinded. But any lack of interest in truth is not due to per- 
versity; it may just as well indicate that the teacher is unable to 
propose truth in a proper way. Sometimes it can be opposition to 
the teacher who believes to have found values where she sees none. 

Corresponding to the deeper insight and greater appreciation of 
values are stronger emotions, arising from the loss or the acquisition 
of values. It is true that at the time of strong emotions any other 
philosophical considerations become worthless, but this narrowness is 
rather a privilege than a weakness of women. They would not be 
disturbed if they were shallower. Their platonic interest in philoso- 
phy is not ungrounded. Can you remember any textbook that proves, 
e. g., how harmful violations of syllogistic rules may be in domestic 
or social life? Have you ever heard of a textbook writer explaining 
the metaphysical relations between creation and womanhood, or, the 
meaning of love, the metaphysical purpose of growing old, the polarity 
of sexes, the phenomenology of life? Until the textbooks on these 
questions are written, I would like to suspend my judgment about 
who is inferior or superior for philosophy. To write these books, in- 
deed, would demand a lifetime. I would not be surprised if women 
were proved to be in many regards superior to men. 


D. Is there a so-called Catholic philosophy? 


I venture to answer this question in the negative, and I am not 
standing alone. This view is held also by first-rate Catholic philoso- 
phers, as, e. g., by the Jate Count Hertling, the founder of the Beitrege 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters and friend of Pius 
XI, by Clemens Baeumker, Martin Grabmann and others. How- 
ever, other distinguished scholars, probably also members of this il- 
lustrious convention, maintain there is and must be a Catholic philoso- 
phy. Before deciding on the case it will be advisable to clear up the 
term and then to inquire into history for the origin of the problem. 

Philosophy means search for truth by natural means, such as rea- 
son and experience. Catholic, on the other hand, is a theological term 
characterizing that Christian denomination that unswervingly pre- 
serves the Apostolic organization as represented by Pope, bishops 
and priests, based on Holy Scripture and tradition. Looking simply 
at the terms “Catholic” and “philosophy” it seems to be a contradictio 
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in adjecto”, as, e. g., the term: “A male machine” would be. How- 
ever, logical incongruity furnishes only formal objections. Therefore 
we shall have to investigate the meaning of the terms from the stand- 
point of the history of the question. 

Usually “Catholic Philosophy” is understood as a system based 
strictly on Aristotelian principles as interpreted (christened) by 
Thomas Aquinas. We see already here that the term is too narrow, 
because there has been a Catholic philosophy twelve centuries before 
Thomas Aquinas, and till today not all Catholic philosophers follow 
Aristotle exclusively for several reasons. If we asked Thomas 
Aquinas himself what he thinks about a Catholic philosophy, he proba- 
bly would answer in the negative, because he was very exact in his 
phraseology and had drawn the line between faith and knowledge more 
sharply than anyone before him. Proofs grounded on reason were 
closely distinguished from those based on revelation. Thomas always 
looked for truth alone and did not hesitate to take it without regard to 
faith. He studied the writings of the Arabian Kaiam and those 
of the Jewish Kabbaia, he followed Averroes when possible, and ap- 
preciated Avicenna, as well as Moses Maimonides, or Joannes Dama- 
scenus and Augustine. But he opposed them frankly when necessary, 
and even wrote books against them. For truth’s sake he bravely 
faced the opposition of members of his own order and other ecclesi- 
astical functionaries. They objected that he based his philosophy on 
the pagan Aristotle, but he unflinchingly maintained that that did 
not make his philosophy a pagan one; he sought only truth. 

The term Catholic Philosophy was not known until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. There was no philosopher, Kant included, 
who ever doubted God’s real existence; there was dissension only 
about the way to prove it. Catholic bishops sent priest students to 
Kant. But then came the turn: Fichte preferred to use first the 
term “Absolute” instead of God. Hegel’s system made Catholics and 
faithful Protestants alike aware that philosophy can undermine re- 
ligion, when Hegel substituted philosophy for religion, when “The 
Absolute” was said to dwell in bright men’s brains, as in Hegel’s, to 
be sure, and in the Prussian State. When eventually the Protestant 
minister David Friedrich Strauss drew the conclusion from Hegel’s 
principles that religion has to be regarded only as a vulgar form of 
philosophy for uneducated people, and Ludwig Feuerbach tried to es- 
tablish the proof that religion is a matter of fantasy, everybody saw 
that philosophy turned out to be a school of atheism. Thence the 
call for a Christian philosophy became stronger. Then Catholic phi- 
losophers, as Hermes and Guenther, advocating a philosophy on the 
basis of Schelling and Hegel, became condemned, and the search for 
solid principles as maintained by Aristotle and Thomas engrossed 
scholars all over Europe. It had palpable results first in Italy and 
Belgium. Strange enough, in Germany the trend to Aristotle ap- 
peared more among Protestants than among Catholics; to mention 
only Trendelenburg, the teacher of Hertling; Zeller, Hermann Lotze 
and Fechner partly. Among Catholics only two priests showed true 
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Scholastic doctrines, Franz Brentano and Bernhard Bolzano. The 
later developments of New Scholasticism are well known. 

From the historical sketch we see that it was theologians who 
coined the term Catholic Philosophy in opposition to an atheistic phi- 
losophy, and, as theologians, they are right. They have a particular 
interest in a system of thinking that does not oppose theological prin- 
ciples, one that is compatible with revelation. This viewpoint is per- 
fectly unimpeachable also from the standpoint of philosophy; but, 
anyway, there is no atheistic and no Catholic philosophy from the 
viewpoint of a philosopher. Since philosophy has been used by athe- 
ists and by theists, it seems to be indifferent in itself. But that 
would be very wrong, for philosophy is a science and not a tool which 
can be used for everything. Philosophy does not admit that it can be 
used to prove atheism as well as theism. It claims to be truth, and 
since there is only one truth, the alternative is: Either theism is 
true or atheism is true. It has been proved time and again that athe- 
ism has no solid philosophical foundation; it has been proved by 
Catholics and by non-Catholics, not for praise of a church or denomi- 
nation, but only for truth’s sake. 

(b) Truth must limit our freedom of thinking, as soon as we rec- 
ognize it. We cannot be materialists when physics tell us that there 
is no dead matter; we cannot be dynamists when chemistry tells us 
that there is no power if not combined with matter. We cannot main- 
tain a psychology without a soul, when the reasons against the soul 
are not conclusive, and we cannot abandon the theory of a soul when 
everything is best explained by it. We cannot be atheists when tele- 
ology and the whole -universe call for a creator. 

(c) As truth demands acknowledgment by religion, so it resents 
being made denominational. The stately building of Scholastic phi- 
losophy has been erected by Catholics, pagans, Jews and Protestants. 
Scholastic philosophy is often taught by professors of all denomina- 
tions. How, then, can we speak about a “Catholic Philosophy”? 

(d) The close connection of religion and philosophy has been dem- 
onstrated in a dramatic scene which tells everything if I but cite the 
holy writer: 

John XVIII, 33. Pilate, therefore, went into the hall again, and 
called Jesus, and said to him: Art thou the king of the Jews? 

36. Jesus answered: My kingdom is not of this world.... 

37. Pilate, therefore, said to him: Art thou a king then? Jesus 
answered: Thou sayest that I am a king. For this came I into the 


world, that I should give testimony to the truth. Every one that is of 
the truth, heareth my voice. 


It is man’s philosophical conscience that forces a scholar to follow 
the path of true principles as they are represented in Scholastic phi- 
losophy and in what is called critical realism. It is not knavish fear 
of ecclesiatstical anger that makes us opponents of atheism, behavior- 
ism or pragmatism. However, the use of the term “Catholic Philoso- 
phy” is not only inadequate, since what is meant is Scholasticism, 
but it does much harm to religion itself. The sore point of our pres- 
ent generation is that people do not know which denomination is the 
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true one. Hearing about “Catholic philosophy”, they take it for a de- 
nominational affairs and do not even glance at books written by Scho- 
lastics. They want philosophy of reason. 


If our philosophy cannot appeal to people as a system of sound rea- 
sons there is no hope to win men for Christ, the King of truth. We 
should, therefore, be careful in our terminology when speaking of our 
system of philosophy. 
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JULIAN P. SIGMAR. 
University of Notre Dame. 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Part II—The Correlation of Philosophy with Other College Subjects 
and with Life Problems. 


As you have listened to the presentation made by the first leader 
of our discussion today and participated with him in re-examining his 
presentation, I am sure you have become more firmly convinced than 
ever of the importance of philosophy’s place in the college curriculum. 
The security of that place depends upon its functional value, and its 
functional value depends, in turn, upon the measure in which it is 
correlated with other college subjects and with life problems. Both 
the authors of the books whose titles appear on our programs, Barbe- 
dette and Gény, recommend that the course in philosophy, even in the 
seminary, parallel courses in the natural and biological sciences.2 


This recommendation favors the arrangement required in our 
Catholic liberal arts colleges today. Assuming that such a parallelism 
obtains in all our institutions, might we share with one another what 
we have found to be the best sequence? 


At the college where I teach, for example, concepts of “power”, of 
“act”, of “spirit”, of “cause”, of “truth”, of “providence”, of “order”, of 
“good”, of “perfection”, of “being” are intentionally introduced and de- 
veloped in the first year course in The Teaching of Sacred Doctrine, 
given once a week to all freshmen. In the second year psychology is 
taught in five units: I, The human soul, II. How psychologists work, 
III. The soul’s advantage in having a body, IV. How to keep the full- 
est and best use of human powers, V. Personality. In the third year 
logic is given in the first quarter, general ethics in the second, and 
special ethics in the third. The whole fourth year is devoted to the 
study of history of philosophy, taught by a master of that subject 
and of metaphysics and literary criticism. Twenty-two years of ex- 
perience with different selections and different sequences have finally 
made us prefer the present order because it allows for correlation with 
other subjects and because it holds the students, keeps them interested, 
and gets them really started in habits of philosophizing intelligently; 
that is, of interpreting what they learn in the light of ultimate causes, 
and thus achieving sound personal integrity. 


Mere arrangement of courses in parallel facilitates correlation be--~ 
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cause of the fact that the same students study these parallel courses. 
Arrangement, however, is not enough to secure maximum correlation. 
More is needed, and that more is: so to teach each subject that it will 
come to need every other subject on the program of studies. But how 
can such teaching be provided? Each teacher is necessarily a spe- 
cialist in his or her own field, and specialization uses up time and 
energy to such an extent that little is left for the cultivation of other 
fields. There are two reminders which serve to rescue specialists from 
the limitations of such a claim. The first is the recognition of the 
fact that in a liberal arts college even the most special specialization 
must liberally educate students. To do so is to develop the whole 
student; that is, relate what he is learning in one class with what he 
is learning in other classes and with what he has to do outside all 
classes. At St. Catherine’s we call teaching with this recognition 
“teaching in perspective”, and we honor as our most effective teachers 
on our faculty those who energize themselves to assume responsibility 
for the whole education of every student. 


To this end, once a week interdepartmental conferences are held. 
Last year thirty such conferences reported to the whole faculty the 
objectives, main divisions, and experiments in the improvements of 
teaching in one class after another.3 This year the conferences com- 
bine into a unified program all efforts made for group and for indi- 
vidual guidance. Every teacher must aim to become a qualified coun- 
sellor. Here, if ever, is the opportunity of helping each teacher recog- 
nize her need of sound philosophy. Such recognition is vibrant at the 
college. Every instructor who can take or make the time is attending 
a class in philosophy—chiefly the class in History of Philosophy; not 
primarily for the history, but for the concepts of metaphysics so ade- 
quately and attractively developed there. 


Not every member of the faculty can take or make the time this 
year to attend regularly any one of the classes in Philosophy, but they 
are reading philosophy at times they can arrange for. A visit to our 
library to examine the books on philosophy this Christmas vacation 
revealed the fact that one history teacher was reading Ronald Knox’ 
Theonas; another, A Compendium of St. Thomas; one science teacher 
had taken out in her name Sertillange’s Foundations of Thomistic 
Philosophy, while another was found concentrated on Bandas’ Con- 
temporary Philosophy and Thomistic Principles. The president of the 
college and our oldest teacher of art were signed for the library’s two 
copies of Maritan’s Art and Scholasticism; the Economics teacher was 
reading Broadcast Minds, by Ronald Knox; the head of the music de- 
partment had in her possession all our volumes of the Summa to 
search for references made by St. Thomas to music. Incidentally, one 
may hope that the quotations taken will beg for suitable contexts un- 
til the whole of the Summa will some time be read. 

I believe there is no pedantry in the showing (thus made by my 
attempt to examine the books we have to date in our library on phi- 


8A report of these conferences will appear in a spring issue of The Journal of 
Higher Education. 
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losophy). I believe that our teachers are not willing to be less con- 
versant with philosophy than their students are coming to be, and 
that their reading is matter of choice prompted by the sincere desire 
to make philosophy a part of their equipment for teaching and for liv- 
ing. “Why are you reading Theonas? Should a history teacher read 
Theonas?” I asked of the one who had most recently signed her name 
on that book’s card. 

“Certainly!” came the immediate answer. “But not just a history 
teacher should read Theonas; every teacher should read it; every per- 
son who can should read it, I should say.” 

Interdepartmental conferences, a program of guidance, and both 
directed and free reading are the three means found most useful in 
promoting the correlation of philosophy with other subjects. If there 
are other means, I should like to hear about them during our 
discussion.5 

That the teachers of philosophy are made to feel a like obligation 
of keeping in touch with developments in all departments goes, I 
think, without saying. So long as classes can be kept open to faculty 
members® as well as students, and so long as exact vocabulary ex- 
changes’ and choice book exchanges® can be stimulated and encour- 
aged, correlation directed by the faculty can be assured. 


The ways in which the students come to impel their correlation 
are numerous and varied. The chief way is suggested in the second 
half of the title of this presentation: students bring their life prob- 
lems for us to help them solve. In general, these problems consist of 
adjustments to the physical universe around them, to one another, 
and to God. Because those adjustments are always “in the making” 
and never completed, their problems continue to invite better and 
broader and simpler solutions. What contributions can philosophy 
make in the solving of these problems? Our first author, Barbedette, 
promises to those who master philosophy (especially Logic, Meta- 
physics, and Ethics), four personal gains: 

1. Intellectual orientation; 

2. Direction of will; 

3. Right relation between thought and sentiment; 
4. The scholastic mentality. 


To those who are familiar with the philosophy of St. Thomas these 
promises do not seem to be too great. The first three might be con- 
tributed, at least in part, by other studies, but the fourth is philoso- 
phy’s own, and not just any philosophy’s, but that of the philosophy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. One who achieves it will approach his problems 
with greater confidence in solving them. As one of our teachers said, a 
Greek and Latin scholar who recently wrote for me her impressions of 
Jacques Maritan’s Introduction to Philosophy: “The conviction that 
our philosophy is based on the firm foundation of reality must help 
our girls who are distracted by the theories they hear, which base 


5 See Directed Reading List appended to this paper. 


6,7, 8 These are means constantly used at the College of Saint Catherine to keep 
one department in touch with developments in every other department. 
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philosophy on unreality and negation of life. That St. Thomas Chris- 
tianized Aristotle should help us to take a broadminded view of all 
knowledge and all philosophies and see what good use we can make of 
them. ... There is a warning for us in Plato’s mistake: he neglected 
to face reality; consequently, instead of an explanation he offers a 
myth”. Face reality! There is the solution to myriads of problems, 
both individual and social. But what is reality? Is there an adequate 
answer anywhere outside of philosophy? I think not. One whole 
year’s graduate study of realism in German literature at one of our 
state universities left a student of my acquaintance entirely in con- 
fusion. Unless the concept of ultimate reality is clear, how can prog- 
ress be defined? Progress toward what? Three hundred fifty-two 
pages on The Idea of Progress, written by J. B. Bury (Regius pro- 
fessor of Modern History, and Fellow of King’s College, in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge) and published in 1932, with an introduction by 
Charles A. Beard, pretends to trace both origin and growth of the 
idea. However well the book serves to deepen the meaning, as it 
aimed to, of the Century of Progress Exposition, it is incomplete, be- 
cause it attempts to measure steps that begin and end in no ultimate 
reality. “Not only does philosophy aim to criticize knowledge, but it 
also aims to extend it” (Quoted from Gény). The extension of knowl- 
edge presented in this one book might well be a task worthy of a 
Thomistic philosopher’s time and study. 

If one of the first characteristics of a genuine scholastic mentality 
is confidence based upon knowledge of ultimate reality, perhaps a sec- 
ond characteristic may be taken to be readiness to use the data of sci- 
entific research without being limited to it. In the words of Gény: 
“There can be no serious philosophy teaching without a solid scien- 
tific formation”.? And in the words of Barbedette: “This is not to 
pose as a positivist but to favor as our ideal a St. Thomas who should 
be master of all contemporary science and know how to organize that 
immense mass according to the directive ideas and scholastic concep- 
tions, the immutable principles of metaphysics”. The scholastic men- 
tality does not allow the terms “physical” and “metaphysical” to be 
taken as opposites, but as complements. Gény raises the question: 
How shall we re-establish continuity between philosophy and science? 
His answer is well worth considering: “By showing that the problems 
of metaphysics germinate as though spontaneously in the soil already 
worked by the sciences, and that if they are different, that is, if there 
is disparagement among the results, the facts of science are to be 
taken as far as they go, but no farther; the advantage must be con- 
ceded to metaphysics because it is nearer the first principles of all 
reason”. Likewise, Barbedette asserts: “Philosophy neither contra- 
dicts science nor fails to take inspiration from certain contributions 
of science”. I should like to add: If philosophers take care to pre- 
serve continuity, surely some duty devolves upon the scientists not to 
contradict philosophy, but, instead, to welcome it as an extension of 
knowledge. 


8 Gény, “Questions d’ enseignement de philosophie Scholastique,” p. 137. 
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Just here I should like to interpolate an expression of the profound 
admiration I hold for the scholastic mentality evident among scholars 
and students at Louvain, where the philosophy of St. Thomas seems 
to me to be ideally correlated with other subjects and with life prob- 
lems in their more fundamental aspects. Louvain never makes the 
mistake of imposing on the learner either facts or theories of science 
which have been refuted or replaced. Professor Mercier himself sat 
in the science classes of his colleagues—with his own students—to 
learn from qualified scientists the most recently found facts of science 
and to hear them interpreted. These matters he carried into his study 
of philosophy. His colleagues, in turn, he invited into his classes to 
listen to, to question, and to criticize or evalute his extension of in- 
terpretation. Thus he imitated St. Thomas in using philosophy as the 
final interpretation of all right knowledge. 

I have mentioned only two characteristics of the scholastic men- 
tality. Barbedette lists eight and opposes them to characteristics of 
what he calls a modern on modernistic mentality. I wonder what 
list this group, this association of Catholic philosophers of America, 
might recommend! Perhaps our discussion will produce such a list. 


For several years now my college has seen to it that a sequence 
of courses in Philosophy have been mastered by its students, all of 
whom are women. “With what results?” one might well ask. Let a 
single instance serve to indicate the direction of results: Last sum- 
mer five or six alumne were gathered informally in the parlor of one 
of our residence halls. ‘You will never guess what I am reading?” 
exclaimed one of them, who had been a gifted but not too serious stu- 
ent. After I had guessed wrong more than once, she surprised me by 
saying, “I am re-reading Vonier, The Human Soul. Our chaplain at 
camp this summer had a copy. I was glad I knew the book. We took 
turns reading from it aloud and challenging one another to explain 
it to the girls. It was glorious to read it on the edge of the lake 
where we could watch the water, the trees, and the sky, and think 
about it as long as we pleased”. This intimation was followed by a 
discussion in which the others joined: What has it meant to you to 
have studied St. Thomas at college? Which ideas have stayed with 
you the longest? Following are the ideas most frequently mentioned: 


The concept of being, the five proofs of the existence of God, per- 
fection as fullness of being, the hierarchy of laws, God as Pure Act, 
the high privilege of suffering in reparation for sin, grace as partici- 
pation in Divine Life, the concept of human equality before God, the 
idea of true liberty, what integrity means, man’s supernatural des- 
tiny, the importance of prayer in bringing will to follow mind, the 
assurance that certitude is not limited to experimental evidence, the 
single term “actual”, evil as something negative and good as positive. 


Such is the testimony given quite spontaneously by an unselected 
group of alumne after some years of absence from the college. It 
cannot, of course, be claimed that every student graduated from The 
College of St. Catherine has such a hold on fundamental ideas. Two 
alumne, met within the last week, showed opposite extremes. One, a 
brilliant mind, excused herself thus for not continuing to read Philoso- 
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phy: “It takes so much out of you, you see!” Her excuse was im- 
mediately corrected by the other: “Oh, but it puts so much into you, 
you mean!” 

Variations may be reduced, I am sure, so that successes multiply, 
if we but take positive means of securing true and significant corre- 
lations between Philosophy and other college subjects, and between 
these two and life problems. Engaging professors who serve the com- 
munity in large ways, keeping in close touch with the homes of our 
students, inviting into our classes in Philosophy worthy men and 
women in many different professions and occupations, living fully, 
according to St. Thomas’ interpretation of the term—these and many 
others will suggest themselves to such experienced teachers as are 
here present. 

Let us fund our best thoughts and experiences. In the discussion 
which is to follow, let us answer from thought and from experience 
any of the following five questions we can and any others which may 
have occurred to any of my listeners during this presentation: 


1. What is the optimum sequence of courses in Philosophy to be 
recommended to the Catholic liberal arts college, from the 
standpoint of possibility of correlation?! 


To what extent can and should correlation be effected through 
interdepartmental conferences? 

To what extent, through a program of guidance? 

To what extent, through suggested reading? 

Which life problems can be solved in whole or in part by Phi- 
losophy, and how? 

a. What characteristics of Scholastic mentality help most to 

solve life problems? 
b. What do alumne testify? 
c. Which means help most? 


Pe 


CORRELATION THROUGH DIRECTED READING 


On Reserve: St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica (Literally 
translated by Fathers of the English Dominican Province, 2nd and 
revised edition, to be had through the Lohman Company). 

In Circulation: The New Scholasticism (Quarterly). 

The Philosophy of Society (Published by The Dolphin 


Press for the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association. ) 


Adam, Karl, Christ Our Brother. Macmillan, 1931. 


2. Bandas, R. G., Contemporary Philosophy and Thomistic Princi- 
ples. Bruce, 1932. 


3. Barron, Joseph, (1) Epistemology, (2) The Idea of the Absolute 
—" British Philosophy. Catholic Univ. of America, 


— 


4. Baschab, C. R., A Manual of Neo-Scholastic Philosophy. 1924. 
5. Belloc, Hilaire, Essays of a Catholic. Macmillan, 1931. 
6 


Chesterton, G. K., (1) Orthodoxy, Garden City, 1908; (2) St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 1933. 


10 Might we contribute our recommendation of such a sequence to the present pro- 
ceedings of the College Section of the National Catholic Education Association, who 
are proposing to require twenty-four semester hours of philosophy for the B. A. de- 
gree in a Catholic college? 
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7. Claudel, Paul, Letters to a Doubter. A. and C. Boni, 1927. 
8. Crooy, Fernand, Aux Artistes, Entretiens Philosophiques. 1919. 
9. Dimnet, Ernest, What We Live By. Simon and Schuster, 1932. 


10. Gilson, Etienne, The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. Cam- 
bridge, 1929. 


11. Hiigel, Baron Friedrich Von, The Reality of God. Dutton, 1931. 
12. Knox, Ronald, Broadcast Minds. Sheed and Ward, 1933. 


13. Lacordaire, Pere, (1) Life, 1851; (2) God, 1871; (3) Man, 1879. 
O’Shea. 


14, — V, The Catholic Church and Philosophy. Macmillan, 
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15. Maritain, J, (1) An Introduction to Philosophy; (2) Art and 
Scholasticism. Scribners, 1930. 


16. Mercier, Cardinal, A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy. 
Paul Trench and Trubner, London, 1916. 

17. O’Mahony, D, Political and Social Philosophy (from the French 
of L’Lacordaire). Herder, 1924. 


18. oe - J. E., The Desire of God. Cork University Press, 


19. Phelan, Gerald B., Feeling Experience and its Modalities. Lou- 
vain, 1926. 


20. Rousselot, Pieere, L’Intellectualisme de Saint Thomas. Beau- 
chesne, 1924. 


21. Ross, J. E., Truths to Live By. Holt, 1929. 
22. a eae H., An Introduction to Philosophy. Macmillan, 
1928. 


23. Sheen, F. J., The Life of All Living. Century, 1929. 
24. Watkins, E. I., The Bow in the Clouds. Sheed and Ward, 1931. 


25. Wulf, Maurice De., History of Medieval Philosophy. Longman’s 
Green, 1921. 


Textbooks: 
Allers, R., The Psychology of Character. 
Bolton, Mother Margaret, The Spiritual Way. 
Brady, W. O. (Mimeographed lectures on Ethics: General and 
Special.) 
Glenn, P. J., The History of Philosophy. 
Miltner, C., Elements of Ethics. 
Turner, W., Lessons in Logic. 
Vonier, Dom Ascar, The Human Soul. 
Wolfe, Msgr. J. M., Character Education. 


SISTER JEANNE MARIE BONNETT. 
St. Catherine’s College, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Charles Miltner opened the meeting with the suggestion that 
a discussion be held after each of the prepared papers. The discussion 
of Rev. Julian Sigmar’s paper on “The Place of Philosophy in the 
College Curriculum” is as follows: 
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Fr. Francis A. Walsh: You can never tell from what environ- 
ment a philosopher will spring. There seems to be no guaranteed 
way of producing him. But there are things that will help, and it is 
good that we assemble to discuss the problem of discovering them. 

Fr. John F. McCormick: In the paper just read it was indicated 
that science is a necessary prerequisite for philosophy. It would seem 
rather that science is not only not necessary, but may even be a hind- 
rance in the study of philosophy. Science stimulates a kind of mecha- 
nistic view of things, which must first be overcome before the philo- 
sophic approach can be appreciated. 

Fr. Stafford: The main problem seems to me to be the devising 
of means for making students more interested, and I agree with what 
I think is the view of Fr. Miltner that science is an aid in that 
direction. 

Fr. Miltner: I believe with Fr. McCormick that no great advan- 
tage is to be gained by having students versed in science. Still, a 
survey course might prove helpful in giving students the scientific 
point of view. The practical problem of what we are going to do 
about our philosophy courses is one for your faculty and mine, not 
only today, but also throughout the entire year. Girls, it seems, get 
interested in philosophy after a time, whereas boys are interested at 
the start. Our greatest failure lies in this: that we are forever 
teaching our students how to acquire knowledge, but we do not teach 
them how to produce a scholarly piece of work. Scholastic philosophy 
in this country has not been vocal enough. In Europe a scholar would 
not dare to ignore the work of scholastic philosophy. We in this coun- 
try must produce men who can produce philosophy and interpret it 
to others, 

Mr. Mulligan, St. Louis: Logic, as we teach it, seems to be too 
much mechanized. There is no reason why it could not be taught in 
high school or in the freshman year in college. We should try to make 
logic something other than a science which lays down rules. 

Fr. Wm. O’Connor: How does Fr. Sigmar come to know so much 
about the matriarchal form of society when he lives in a purely patri- 
archal one at Notre Dame? We should use a little more emotion in 
our teaching of philosophy. We should aim to make it look more like 
life and less like a purely academic discussion of a merely academic 
problem. The enthusiasm of the teacher, like that of Dr. Sigmar, is 
what we need more than anything else. 

Fr. Moore, Notre Dame: We should not ignore systems of philoso- 
phy other than our own, but if we try principally to explain the mod- 
ern, we shall never produce real writers of scholastic philosophy. In 
Germany, Belgium and France the men whom we know as important 
scholastics are first immersed in our own system of thought, and then 
only do they take up the diverging systems. 

Fr. Sigmar: I still insist upon the importance of a preparation 
in science for my students. How can I use examples from zodlogy and 
physics and chemistry if my pupils do not understand them? Science 
is especially necessary in cosmology and psychology. The things of 
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actual life are the things which make boys interested in philosophy. 
Educational techniques in our colleges must be improved. Boys in 
their last year of college have told me: Now we know how to begin; 
we have just learned how to study. 





After an intermission, the paper of Sister Jeanne Marie was read. 
Following is the discussion of the paper: 

Fr. Kearney, DePaul: In colleges like DePaul, where our students 
are teachers, workers, and the like, who are trying to pick up an edu- 
cation which they should have received before, we have problems 
which are not like the sister’s. If we are able to interest one out of 
five in metaphysics, psychology and ethics, we consider ourselves for- 
tunate. It is true, of course, that the more energy one puts into the 
teaching, the better the results, but even at best, the results from a 
Catholic standpoint are not very good. 

Fr. Hoff, Notre Dame: I wish to express very great appreciation 
of the paper of Sister Jeanne Marie. I personally think that logic 
and psychology should be taught in junior college. The first few 
classes in a course of philosophy should be filled with human interest. 
When I learned logic, it was dry as dust. Only later in life I learned 
its value. Logic should teach how to analyze, select and appraise ma- 
terials. Psychology considered as a science furnishes certain postu- 
lates which are necessary for psychology considered as philosophy, 
and contains much of human interest. We must sell our courses by 
sharp delineation of the objectives of each and by emphasis upon the 
human values. In scholastic philosophy we too often seize the ab- 
stract conception and leave it there. If we are to relate empirical 
psychology with psychology as a philosophy, we must bring our stu- 
dents to realize that they are to learn about ways of study, person- 
ality in life’s adjustments, will, character, etc. The human values of 
philosophy must be made explicit. 

With regard to guidance it must be recognized that it is a responsi- 
bility of definite persons for definite persons. We should devise a plan 
whereby each individual member of the faculty is responsible for a 
certain number of students. The matter of guidance must be 
systematized. 

Fr. Sigmar: Psychology requires a knowledge of so much of the 
rest of philosophy that it ought to be taught after metaphysics. 

Dr. McMahon, Notre Dame: If a student asks me of what use is 
philosophy, I say, no use. I send him to the dictionary to look up the 
meaning of the word “useful”. He finds that it is a “means”. Now, 
philosophy is not a means, but an end. Aristotle says that the only 
worthy end of man is the contemplation of the highest truths. Phi- 
losophy is of great value to the individual in pursuing his own aims 
and purposes in life, and in attaining them. I spend several class 
periods in speaking of the uselessness of philosophy, and then I show 
its indirect value. 

Dr. Charles A. Hart, Catholic U.: In universities we have a differ- 
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ent problem from that of liberal arts colleges. In universities there are 
many departments and faculties with laymen who often minimize the 
value of philosophy. Our universities, by their multiplication of 
courses, are crowding out philosophy from the curriculum. Some of 
our Catholic universities are Catholic in name only. The Catholic 
University of America, for example, was chartered to teach particu- 
larly one subject: philosophy. Yet it is too frequently ignored by the 
rank and file. A little logic and a scrap of ethics are not philosophy. 
We must correlate philosophy with other subjects and make it the 
center of our education. I wish we could bring our own Catholic uni- 
versities to a realization of their responsibilities in this matter. 

Fr. Hoff: The end of philosophy is not contemplation, but love. 
The functional unit of man is the reflex arc, and the end of that mech- 
anism is action. As we are physiologically constituted we have knowl- 
edge only to act. The function of philosophy is to bring about the 
rational orientation of the individual to his God. The last end of 
philosophy is ethical: love, action, accomplishment. That action is 
the end of life. God is action. God is life. Unless we make our phi- 
losophy one of action, we will not bring our philosophy down to Main 
Street. It has existed too long in the stratosphere. It has not im- 
pressed itself on life. 

JOHN QO. RIEDL. 
Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





RADIO ADDRESSES DURING TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Published in the interest of wider use of local radio stations for popu- 
lar presentations of Neo-Scholastic Philosophy. 


Philosophy and the Plain Man 
(STATION WENR) 


The first question in the mind of the plain man about philosophy 
is, Why does philosophy exist at all? To many persons every form of 
investigation which is not engaged with food or clothing or housing 
or transportation is wasted effort. Yet without reflective thinking 
there would be no real progress and no real achievement, even in the 
most practical and useful fields of service. Every advance in the 
commercial world, every invention which has left its mark on indus- 
try, and every great change in social and political life followed upon 
the work of some close and exact thinker who put together the loose 
skeins of human effort and made of them a strong cord. The neces- 
sity of thinking is overlooked by many persons in the day of pros- 
perity: many will only use their rational powers under stress of want 
and suffering. 

Aristotle said that wonder is the source of all philosophy. It is 
true that wonder does produce certain problems of philosophy, but it 
takes a stronger urge than the mere absence of complete knowledge 
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ta make us go out and build up a solid synthesis of fact and reason. 
Trouble makes thought; sorrow makes philosophy. Suffering itself 
is a sign of life, for only life can feel want. When want is felt there 
is a stimulus to inquiry. Lifeless things neither feel want nor inquire. 
Only mind can picture to itself that which is absent or set before it- 
self an end and choose the means by which that end may be obtained. 
It has been said that the ordinary man does not deal with abstractions 
or venture into the field of metaphysics. However, we may safely 
assert that there is no life which has not felt the need of something 
and produced for itself some kind of philosophy. The philosophy of 
a nation is not necessarily that which is expounded from university 
chairs or discussed by a select group of self-styled intellectuals. The 
philosophy of a nation is that on which the nation acts; in other words, 
it is made up of the principles which underlie national action. In 
those cases in which these principles have not been reduced to formu- 
las or given accurate verbal expression we can know them from the 
national action itself. In fact, we can judge what is the philosophy 
of a nation more from what it does than from what is heralded by its 
public speakers, newspapers and politicians. 

We can estimate the civilization of a nation and its culture by its 
philosophy. In the recent past we have seen the machine age roll on- 
ward, moved by a philosophy largely materialistic. There was a sort 
of madness in the pursuit of wealth; and the repose usually associated 
with academic pursuits gave way to the wild rush for speed. The 
result was the production of a series of economic problems which the 
principles of a materialistic philosophy could not solve, and of a group 
of social conditions which did not tend toward true progress, but con- 
tained within themselves the germs of their own decay. 

The search for values in which the human will is ever engaged 
will not rest in the attainment of machine-made products or the me- 
chanical effects of forces purely physical, however directed and con- 
trolled. The human element is the chief constituent of life, and this 
element is stirred into action or lulled into quiet by its philosophy. 
There are some truths which are not only perennial but eternal; 
when these are abandoned we are left to blind groping or vain ex- 
periment. The machine is a tool which man controls, directing it in 
its way; the greatest tool of all is that one which is God-given for the 
noblest of all works, namely, the human intellect. It weighs not only 
earthly matter, but reaches beyond the stars to that which is of 
Heaven. Its light is brighter than that of the sun and it shines upon 
an object beyond the reach of hand or eye. 

The troubles of our day, like those of the past, are due to the lack 
of a sound philosophy of life. In a certain sense, this philosophy in 
its main principles comes to us by long tradition from the Greeks; 
in another sense, philosophy cannot be handed on by tradition but 
must be generated anew in each age. Sound philosophy will be lack- 
ing to an age which has for its mental equipment only the knowledge 
of physical science and material things; the spiritual values which 
are grasped only by intellectual investigation and contemplative re- 
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search are products not of matter, but of spirit. Philosophy is a 
world view; a man who looks out upon a narrow world or to whom 
the world means nothing more than a factory or a mill, or a means 
of rapid locomotion, builds his philosophy of life not only upon incom- 
plete knowledge, but upon the smallest and least altruistic grasp of 
what the world really is. 

People think with the help of images at hand. The trend of their 
thought comes from their character and their needs. Not all these 
trends are collected from the academic chairs. America is rapidly 
becoming a laboratory nation. Every home, every school, every fac- 
tory is made to present its laboratory side. The experimental urge 
which drove the pioneer to seek the river’s source, or to find what lay 
behind the trackless forest, must now spend itself in other fields. Ex- 
periment justifies anything; once a thing is given this label, it be- 
comes sacrosanct; it is elevated above the commonplace and clothed 
with mystery. We are a nation of experimenters; education, social 
science, economics, polity, and even ethics, are stripped of principles 
and subjected to the noble method of trial and failure. To catch the 
direction of our driftings we must attend to more than books and lec- 
tures; certain fundamental trends would be missed entirely were we 
to listen only to the voices which proceed from our universities and 
pay no heed to the sounds which surge and break with the turning of 
the wheels of industry, swelling loud from factory, railroad yard, 
garage and hangar. This may not be philosophy, crystalline in its 
lucidity, precise as a lexicon; but it is philosophy in the making. It 
is the pressure of a forced draught, the white heat which compels 
thought. A great leader once said, “I care not who makes the nation’s 
laws, if I may make the nation’s songs”, but just as it is impossible 
to give songs to a nation unsuited to the temper of the people and the 
times, so it is impossible that a philosophy emerge from the whirl of 
life in which the plain man is enmeshed, except in so far as he can 
from his own experience and brief moments of reflection assign some 
fuller explanation and meaning to the whole. 

In our popular life the disappearance of principle as a motive 
makes way for the eagerness of the untried experience, the search 
for the thrill. Inward unrest brings on the outward quest for speed; 
the death of romance is signalized by the sweep of mechanized pleas- 
ure; and the whole is justified by a conscious or unconscious ration- 
alization by which we patriotically excuse our national crimes, shut 
out eyes to our dangers, and seek scientific grounds for ignoble emo- 
tions. But in our present difficulties the cynical attitude of the skep- 
tic, willing to adapt himself to any fashion in philosophy, has yielded 
to a more sincere effort, not only to make better our material condi- 
tions but to motivate our lives with higher and nobler aspirations. 

I do not wish to say that all philosophy springs out of popular 
movements, or from a certain scale of civilization. Great events, 
national developments, have their place; my purpose, however, is 
merely to indicate a certain codrdination between life as it is and 
the metaphysics which influences it and is influenced by it. From 
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another, and perhaps a deeper, standpoint the discoveries of physical 
science as distinguished from philosophy and the theories brought 
to explain them are the most pressing concerns of the moment. Phi- 
losophy is grappling today with theories which scientists have put 
forward to explain their extraordinary discoveries. 

The fundamental inadvertence in most modern philosophy is the 
failure to recognize the limitations of the human mind, and the neglect 
to assign it a proper place among the tools of science. When called 
upon to function against its own intelligent nature, it either stops 
entirely or passes over into a dream world of its own creation. The 
function of wisdom is to set things in order, and the human intellect 
does this by composition and division. It knows no leap except from 
the proximate to the ultimate; all intermediaries are subject to con- 
tingencies, the fruitful source of fallacy and error. Proceeding ac- 
cording to its laws, its every step is necessary, but in its creative at- 
tempts it is subject to interference, the victim of its own deficiency. 

The plain man may be somewhat bewildered in his efforts to put 
order into the clash of opinions of which the philosophy current at the 
present day is made up. Perhaps he will do better to remain within 
his own universe of experience, and erect the mansion of his aspira- 
tions towards God, freedom and immortality on what he really does 
know. For no one can take a philosophy on faith; philosophy is 
knowledge, not belief. If we should try to construct our speculative 
system upon the extreme views proclaimed by opposing schools we 
would be cast into despair. However, in its present state philosophy 
is not without hopeful signs. The naive materialism of the nineteenth 
century has faded out of the picture. The study of the material uni- 
verse and of the activities of matter under unusual conditions has 
brought the physical scientists to the door of metaphysics. There is 
evidence on all sides of a restoration of metaphysics, and of an earn- 
est endeavor to build a solid philosophy on the data of science. On the 
whole, the philosopher derives a genuine satisfaction from the existing 
trend toward metaphysics; if, as with the Scholastics, he is in pos- 
session of a system convincingly built on direct truth and genuine 
reality, he should carry his natural light into those attractive park- 
ways now glittering under the artificial constructs of science. 


F. A. WALSH, 


President of the A lation. 
The Catholic University of America, — of the Association 


Washington, D.C. 


Is There a Catholic Philosophy? 
(STATION WMAQ) 


The tenth annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, which is being held at the Downtown Division of DePaul 
University, 64 East Lake street, in this city, throughout tomorrow 
and Friday, may give rise to the query: “It there a Catholic Philoso- 
phy?” which is the subject of my brief discussion this evening. I 
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might begin by replying simple, “No”, to that question, for the reason 
that Catholicism is very definitely a revealed supernatural way of 
life, which claims to have God for its author and is accepted ultimate- 
ly for that reason. Its teaching is presented in its own systematic 
theology. Philosophy, on the other hand, while also a knowledge of 
things in their ultimate causes, claims only the unaided mind of man 
as the source of that knowledge. But if there is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a Catholic philosophy, there is, nevertheless, a philosophy of many 
Catholic thinkers which is espoused by the members of this Associa- 
tion, as indicated in the ten volumes of the Association’s annual Pro- 
ceedings and its quarterly journal, New Scholasticism. It is a per- 
ennial philosophy in no sense exclusively Catholic as to its followers, 
a philosophy which goes back nearly five centuries prior to Catho- 
licism to Aristotle, its founder, which was continued in a general way 
in the Church Fathers of the early centuries after Christ, received 
its name, “Scholasticism,” from the word schools, established during 
and after the reign of Charlemagne, in the ninth century, reached su- 
perb heights in the thirteenth century under the leadership of such 
great names as St. Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus 
and Bonaventure, suffered a decline in influence in the succeeding 
centuries, but is revived today in all the chief countries of Europe 
and America as a neo-Scholasticism. The revival must be credited 
in large measure to one of the greatest thinkers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Pope Leo XIII, who in his famous encyclical for the study of 
philosophy, known as the Aeterni Patris, called upon men to recon- 
sider the fundamental principles of thinking, of acting, and of reality, 
which had their best expression in the writings of Thomas Aquinas 
in so far as those principles could be shown to be still sound and in 
harmony with the best findings of modern science of today. Such an 
invitation was no more a request merely to reiterate the mind of 
Aquinas than was Aquinas’ own thought in turn simply a repetition 
of that of his great master, Aristotle. Aquinas himself insists at 
the beginning of his great Summa that human authority is the weak- 
est of arguments. The world moves, and from century to century the 
mind of man gets ever-deepening insight into the ultimate nature of 
reality, of the great Eternal Truth that is the mind’s one passion. 
What has been proven true must be passed on from age to age, as a 
torch from hand to hand. But that alone is not the whole task of the 
philosopher. With the poet he must always say: 
“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
That more of truth within us dwell, 


And mind and heart according well, 
May make one music as before, but vaster.” 


Truth is the rightful possession of every mind and is no more to 
be rejected because it is old than error is to be retained for that same 
reason. This is the spirit with which the neo-Scholastic approaches 
his task, which is the task of every philosopher, namely, to synthe- 
size the multitudinous findings of science, to give a simpler, more ul- 
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timate reasoned understanding of himself and his universe which 
the craving of his mind demands. 

Scholasticism, both old and new, is preéminently a philosophy of 
common sense, even though that be a title of disdain in some rare 
philosophical atmospheres. Scholasticism insists that there is nothing 
in the intellect concerning man or his world that is not first in the 
senses. But sense knowledge is not the limit of knowledge as the 
materialist maintains. The intellect seizes upon the essence of things, 
their substance, their more ultimate natures to give us universal ideas 
which, though different in report from that the particular image 
and percept of the senses is, nevertheless, not the contradictory, but 
rather the complimentary of the senses. Thus at the very outset is 
resolved the apparent conflict of sense which gives us the individual 
and intellect giving us the abstract and universal. Thus the unitary 
mind is not at war with itself and scepticism is not the legitimate 
solution. As the mind acts, so it is. That guiding principle is as 
sound for philosophy as for science. As the mind produces an idea 
which transcends the limits of matter, of time, of space, so the mind 
must be non-material, that is, spiritual. And because it is spiritual, 
because it is not composed of parts of any kind, so it cannot be broken 
up or dissolved into parts. In a word, the immortality, the mind’s 
survival of the body, which it naturally informs and vivifies, is an 
immediate deduction, a corollary, indeed, of the mind’’s spiritual na- 
ture. Man’s mind or soul, though vivifying his body, acting with it on 
the level of vegetative and animal activities, is not, as is the form or 
life principle of the plant and the animal, completely immersed in 
matter. In its peculiar rational activities, man’s soul acts on the 
higher level on which it may continue to act even after separation 
from the body. 

It is by this same intellect, acting upon its highest level, that man 
is convinced of the positive influence of the multitude of distinct 
things of his limited experience upon one another, both as to the 
changes that occur in them and their very persistence in being, in a 
word, the objective reality of the principle of efficient causality. By 
this principle he is led of necessity from a finite changing reality to 
a really existing Changeless Being; from secondary dependent beings 
to first independent Necessary Being as the ultimate cause of the 
universe, that which also sustains it in existence and concurs with 
it, but is yet distinct from it. Reason, likewise, compels man to de- 
duce something of the nature of this Infinite Being. Thus the rela- 
tions which man has with this Being, and which we call religion, are 
founded on reason and not wholly upon some emotional need of his 
heart or particularly to satisfy some longing of his nature, as so much 
of the modern anti-intellectualism in religion maintains. Neither 
Kantian criticism nor any deliverance of modern science has destroyed 
the soundness of the traditional arguments for the existence of God, 
as they had initial formulation in Aristotle, and ever clearer pro- 
nouncement with the more definite expression of Scholasticism through 
the ages. 
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Equally important is the evidence which man and his cosmos clear- 
ly give of a plan or purpose upon which the whole of this finite reality 
acts and towards which it moves. The goodness of things lies in the 
realization of these definitely intended ends. Evil, then, is the failure 
of beings to attain the actual reality we see to be due them. Hence, 
an act of a free human being is good inasmuch as it aids the individual 
to secure the final and Absolute Good, that Infinite Being which 
man’s intellect apprehends. It is bad or sinful when it turns him from 
that end. Some acts are in themselves, even apart from the agent 
that performs them, intrinsically or objectively good, others intrin- 
sically bad. Thus the standards of morality are ultimately objective. 
Moral evil or sin and physical evil or suffering have thus a real basis 
in the failure of beings to attain the actual reality due to them. 
While the understanding of the real nature of evil may not enable us 
to solve the great problem of why there is evil, it will at least pre- 
vent us from falling into the various bizarre errors which the history 
of philosophy records upon this question. 

But it is impossible in a few minutes to enumerate the full list 
of even the essential principles of mind and reality which twenty-five 
hundred years of continuous experience of multitudes of great think- 
ers have built up as a reasoned view of the universe, and which con- 
sider every single phase of experience, both individual and social. 

I think I may have time only to stress the importance of such a 
view for every thinking man. It is a commonplace that where there 
is no vision, the people perish, that we live as we think. We must 
ultimately reconcile thought and action. A man’s philosophy of life, 
what he thinks he is, what he thinks the world around him ultimately 
to be, what ultimate relations he thinks he must of necessity admit, 
all these are the silent background, the dominating unconscious mo- 
tive of his present immediate decisions of thought and action. Thus 
does the apparently remote and theoretical have a way of becoming 
most concrete and practical. The neo-Scholastic philosopher who hap- 
pens to be a Catholic seeks to make his contributions to this more 
intelligent way of life with a firm belief in the primacy of intellect 
over brute animal force, over all the other faculties of his own mind. 
If such a philosopher happens to be a Catholic he accepts, indeed as 
a revelation, that the human intellect can know, unaided and with cer- 
tainty, can prove, through a consideration of mind itself and things 
around it, the existence of God, the highest truth upon which the mind 
may meditate. Thus, far from being an enemy of reason, the Church 
of Christ has always been its greatest glorifier. At the same time, 
in his passion for truth, the Scholastic holds it to be essentially irra- 
tional to reject any source of truth. Therefore, Divine Revelation, 
satisfactorily authenticated, becomes a part of his possession in no 
way hindering his own efforts of mind, but rather, as the history of 
philosophy has amply demonstrated, often keeping him from falling 
into what has later been proved to be error. In that history also the 
greatest theologians have often been the greatest philosophers. Both 
theology and philosophy have their proper places. Neither today nor 
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in the period of its greatest triumph has Scholasticism been subservi- 
ent to theology, for Scholasticism as a philosophy cannot be what 
its very nature precludes it from being—merely a deliverance of 
authority. 

CHARLES A. HART, 
Secretary of the Association. 





The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 





THE NEW SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY AND THE SECULAR 
UNIVERSITY 


(Delivered at the Annual Dinner, Drake Hotel, December 27, 1934.) 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association: 


I must take the pessimistic position that I have little hope for the 
modern university because there is little hope for philosophy in it. 
In order to explain my pessimism I must answer two questions: (1) 
What should be the place of philosophy in a university? and (2) What 
are the possibilities of realizing this ideal? It will be noted that I 
have altered the phrasing of the theme I was asked to discuss. I have 
omitted the words “new” and “scholastic” as qualifiers of philosophy, 
and I have omitted the word “secular” as a qualifier of university. 
Let me briefly account for these omissions before considering the first 
of the two questions I shall attempt to answer. 

I can see no distinction between philosophy as it is properly defined 
and scholastic philosophy. Philosophy is human wisdom; it results 
from the operations of the intellect upon the materials of common ex- 
perience, and it is thus distinguished from the particular sciences 
which require specialized experience acquired by means of experi- 
mental techniques, instruments and situations. Philosophy is what 
Plato called knowledge as opposed to opinion; it is concerned with be- 
ing rather than becoming. Philosophy is what Aristotle treated as 
the three speculative sciences of metaphysics, mathematics and phys- 
ics, and the practical sciences of ethics and politics. And scholastic 
philosophy is philosophy in this sense. If the word “scholastic” has 
any meaning that should be preserved it is the meaning of “tradition- 
al” which Monsignor Fulton Sheen assigns to it. And philosophy must 
be scholastic in this sense, because it is not the work of a single man 
but the work of a school of men preserving and adding to traditional 
human wisdom. It is only in modern times that philosophy is not 
scholastic; each new thinker insists upon the novelty of his system, 
and hence necessarily discards the tradition. 

If scholastic philosophy is philosophy, and if philosophy is essen- 
tially scholastic in that it is traditional, I can see no distinction be- 
tween scholastic philosophy and the new scholasticism except acci- 
dental differences of time and the circumstances of a certain cultural 
epoch. The program of the new scholasticism is in part based upon 
the changing content of knowledge in the experimental sciences and 
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in part upon the polemic of “modern philosophy.” But the findings 
of experimental science cannot possibly be relevant to philosophical 
problems; they cannot be a challenge to philosophical positions; in so 
far as the experimental sciences achieve any truth, that truth must 
be consistent with philosophical truth, and the only task that philoso- 
phy has, therefore, with respect to experimental science is to correct 
the “philosophical implications” which scientists improperly and in- 
competently draw from their findings. Modern science, in short, does 
not require any novelty in scholasticism as philosophy. Nor should 
scholasticism enter into modern philosophical controversies as if it 
were merely another variety of philosophical opinion. It must not 
ask for tolerance because it must not be tolerant of the various types 
of error which rank as philosophical opinion in the modern world. It 
is agreed, of course, that philosophy must have a contemporary life; 
it must speak the language of contemporary problems. It is only in 
this sense that there is any need to rethink Aristotelianism or Thom- 
ism. But instead of referring to such an effort as a new scholasti- 
cism, I should prefer to speak of it as a revival of philosophy. And 
I would add that this revived philosophy is no more essentially Catho- 
lic than it is Greek. It can be called Greek if we wish to refer to the 
accident of its origin; it can be called Catholic if we wish to refer to 
the accident of its adoption by the Church. But as perennial wisdom, 
the only proper qualification of philosophy is as human. 

The distinction between secular and Catholic universities must be 
similarly treated as based upon accidents. If we ignore sectarian 
qualifications for admission to the student body or the faculty, and if 
we are considering a university and not a seminary, there can be no 
difference in the idea of a university which distinguishes secular from 
Catholic institutions. In either case, the institution must be devoted 
to the development of the higher learning and to researches, the only 
standard of whose excellence must be the truth. The departments of 
the higher learning must include theology, law and medicine as the 
learned professions, ancillary to which are the liberal arts, philosophy 
and humanistic studies, on the one hand, and the natural and social 
sciences, on the other. It may be said that theology has no place in 
a secular university. That may be the case as a matter of fact; but 
it should not be the case. Unless a secular university denies religion, 
which none would admit, theology must occupy the same place in a 
secular as in a Catholic university, because for any given faith or 
dogmatic religion there is only one orthodox theology. By theology 
I do not mean the psychology of religion or the maxims of social serv- 
ice; I mean the rational development of a faith. Just as there can 
be no conflict between philosophy and the experimental sciences, so 
there can be no conflict between philosophy and theology; and just as 
philosophy performs a critical service in correcting scientists when 
they, knowingly or otherwise, go beyond their proper domain and try 
to answer philosophical questions in the light of scientific findings, so 
theology performs a critical service in correcting philosophers when 
they attempt to answer questions that are not for human wisdom to 
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solve. A university is only properly constituted when these relations 
hold among theology, philosophy and science; and this standard ap- 
plies equally and indifferently to Catholic and secular institutions 
which claim to be universities. 

The answer to the question, What should be the place of philosophy 
in a university? is thus indicated. Philosophy requires that no one 
be admitted to the work of the faculties unless he is a master of the 
arts, the seven liberal arts. This requirement defines the chief func- 
tion of a college in a university. The faculties of the university are 
organizations of knowledge and wisdom serving different ends: the 
faculty of medicine and natural science the ends of health and ex- 
ternal goods; the faculty of law the ends of peace and justice, the 
moral and political goods; the faculty of theology the final good of 
salvation. Philosophy is necessarily involved in all three faculties, 
though perhaps with different emphases: on mathematics and physics 
or natural philosophy in the faculty of medicine and the natural 
sciences, on ethics and politics in the faculty of law and the social 
sciences, on metaphysics in the faculty of theology. Among the fac- 
ulties theology must be primary because it is concerned with man’s 
final end, in relation to which all other ends are means; and corres- 
pondingly, metaphysics is the first philosophy. The place of philoso- 
phy in a university is that of a keystone in the structure of the 
faculties. 

But modern universities do not have this perfection of structure. 
The curriculum is dominated by the experimental and social sciences. 
The liberal arts either have no place in collegiate study as prepara- 
tion for the university, or they are debased to minor positions. Edu- 
cation at the collegiate level is no longer viewed as intellectual disci- 
pline; it is subservient to practical needs or to training for the pro- 
fessions, which in turn have ceased to be truly learned. In succes- 
sive centuries philosophy has emancipated itself from theology, and 
the particular sciences have emancipated themselves from philosophy. 
As a result of this paradoxical emancipation of knowledge from wis- 
dom—as if the loss of wisdom could be the good of freedom—the pre- 
vailing temper of the contemporary university is that of nineteenth 
century positivism. All questions must be capable of being answered 
by the sciences or they are classified as futile and unintelligible. Phi- 
losophy is relegated to the ignominious position of a field of endless 
controversy and mere opinion, or it is indistinguishable from the par- 
ticular sciences. Philosophy is thus completely degraded. Instead 
of being the handmaiden of theology, it is the handmaiden of the 
sciences. It has become the occupation of scientists who, having won 
the Nobel prize or being asked to give the Gifford Lectures, take time 
off from their laboratories for a little idle speculation about deep 
questions. 

The deformation in the structure of a modern university is due to 
the loss of philosophy or to the corruption of philosophy in modern 
times. Even though the Church seeks the revival of philosophy or the 
development of a new scholasticism, is it not true that Catholic uni- 
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versities are modern universities, and are deformed in the same way? 
In Catholic universities does philosophy occupy its proper place as the 
keystone in the arch of studies? Is a mastery of the liberal arts the 
basic requirement of admission to the Catholic university? Are not 
science, on the one hand, and practical interests, on the other, the 
dominent concerns in a Catholic as in a secular university? I do not 
have the knowledge to answer these questions, but I suspect that the 
Catholic university is to a great extent a creature of the same modern 
world, which has caused the distortion and chaos of the secular 
university. 

I turn, therefore, to my second question: Can this ideal of the 
proper place of philosophy in a university be realized? In other 
words, can philosophy be revived and restored in our universities? 
The first condition is the recreation of the liberal arts; by which I do 
not mean a half year or a year course of formal logic, divorced from 
grammar and rhetoric, and going no further than the syllogism; I 
mean the trivium and the quadrivium as the major part of collegiate 
or preparatory education. The second condition is the reading of the 
great philosophical texts, rather than text-books, manuals and his- 
tories of thought or philosophy. It is only in this way that teachers 
and students alike can rediscover the perennial philosophy, the wis- 
dom of European culture; it is only in this way that the false notions 
of intellectual history as an evolution and a progress, which have re- 
sulted in the enthronement of the empirical sciences, can be effectively 
combated. Two results might be achieved by such educational 
changes: (1) The sciences might be relegated to their proper place 
in education as useful knowledge in the faculties of medicine and law, 
and not as the apex of education; (2) theology might again be recog- 
nized as needed to complete human wisdom, and the modern nonsense 
about conflicts between science and religion might cease. In short, if 
philosophy were thus revived, the proper structure of a university 
would be regained by the way in which philosophy orders the various 
departments of wisdom and knowledge in relation to each other. 

But can philosophy be thus revived? Here I am pessimistic. I 
think it cannot be revived, either in Catholic or secular universities, 
unless they are cured of the essential ills of modernism. But such 
therapy calls for changing the character of a whole epoch, for re- 
forming an entire culture. It did happen once, when Christianity 
overcame Rome. Perhaps it will happen again if Christianity becomes 
militant once more. 

MORTIMER J. ADLER. 
University of Chicago Law School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 





MINUTES OF MEETING OF DECEMBER 27-28, 1934 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at the 
Graduate School of DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois, on Thurs- 
day, December 27, 1934, at 9:30 a. m., the Reverend Francis Augus- 
tine Walsh presiding. The delegates were welcomed on behalf of the 
University by the Reverend Alexander P. Schorsch, acting in the 
place of the University President, who expressed the welcome of the 
University at a later time. 

The general subject of the meeting was “Philosophy of Religion.” 
The following papers were presented: “Cause in Modern Philosophy 
and the Traditional Arguments for the Existence of God,” by Pro- 
fessor Robert C. Pollock, of the University of Notre Dame; “Human- 
ism and Natural Religion,” by Professor Louis J. A. Mercier, of Har- 
vard University; ‘““Recent American Philosophy of Religion,” by the 
Reverend William P. O’Connor, of St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

President Walsh announced a meeting of the Executive Council 
to take place at a luncheon at the Medinah Club Hotel at 12:45 p. m. 

The following committees were appointed by the Chair: 


Auditing Committee 
John O. Riedl Joseph M. Marling Avitus E. Lyons 


Nominating Committee 


Charles C. Miltner James A. McWilliams 
Sister Mary Anastasia Coady 


Afternoon Session 


The first afternoon session met in two sections, each section being 
called to order at 2:30 p.m. One section in “The History of Medieval 
Philosophy” was presided over by the Reverend Francis Augustine 
Walsh in the absence of His Excellency, Most Reverend James H. 
Ryan, Rector of The Catholic University of America, who was unable 
to be present. The leaders in the discussion were the Reverend Philip 
S. Moore, of the University of Notre Dame, and Professor D. J. Sulli- 
van, of St. Dunstan’s University, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Is- 
land. Dr. Moore had for his theme “The Respective Places and Im- 
portance of Doctrinal, Literary, and Critico-Textual Researches in 
the Study of the History of Philosophy, Considered as a Science Dis- 
tinct from Philosophy Proper.” Professor Sullivan discussed the sub- 
ject, “The Place and Importance of the History of Philosophy, Con- 
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sidered as a Science Non-Separable from Philosophy Proper, in the 
Presentation of Scholastic Doctrine.” 

The second section on the subject, “Philosophy of Mind,” was pre- 
sided over by the Reverend John F. McCormick, of Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois. The leaders in the problem, “The Philosophy and 
Psychology of Sensation: The Affective Continuum Theory,” were 
the Reverend Joseph C. Glose, of Woodstock College, and the Reverend 
W. G. Summers, of Fordham University. 

The Annual Dinner of the Association was held at 6:30 p. m. in 
the grand ballroom of the Drake Hotel. A reception for members 
preceded the dinner. Professor John O. Riedl, of Marquette Uni- 
versity, Vice President of the Association, presided. His Excellency, 
Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, ex- 
tended the greetings of the Archdiocese to the visiting delegates. Very 
Reverend Francis V. Corcoran, President of DePaul University, ex- 
pressed the welcome of the University. Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, of 
the Law School of Chicago University, spoke on “The New Scholastic 
Philosophy and the Secular University.” The Presidential Address, 
“The Defeat of Philosophy in Religious Experience,” was delivered 
by the Reverend Francis Augustine Walsh. Several musical numbers 
were provided by members of the Department of Music of DePaul 
University. 

Friday Morning, 9:15 

The following papers were presented at the second morning ses- 
sion of the meeting: “Philosophy of Faith,” by the Reverend Dennis 
F. Burns, of Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois; “Notions of Religion 
Among the Navaho Indians,” by the Reverend Berard Haile, of Gal- 
lup, New Mexico; “Some Modern Non-Intellectual Approaches to 
God,” by Sister Agnes Teresa McAuliffe, of Nazareth Junior College, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Afternoon Session 
The general business meeting of the Association was held at 2:00 
p. m. 
The report of the Auditing Committee was made by Dr. John O. 
Riedl. It was moved and seconded that this report be accepted. 
The report of the Nominating Committee was made by the Rev- 
erend Charles C. Miltner, as follows: 
For President ... . . . . John O. Riedl 
For Vice President .. . . . John J. Toohey 
For Secretary-Treasurer. . . . Charles A. Hart 


Executive Council 


For One Year .... . . . James A. MeWilliams 

For One Year ... . . . . Sister Jeanne Marie Bonnett 
For Two Years... . . . . James H. Ryan 

For Two Years... . . . . Francis E. McMahon 

For Three Years ... .. . Louis J. A. Mercier 

For Three Years ... . . . John E. Burns 
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For Pacific Coast Reginal Conference 


Chairman . ..... . . « Charles R. Baschab 
Secretary... . . . + . . William I. Lonergan 


For Southern Reginal Conference 


Chairman... . . . . « »« Edward F. Murphy 
Secretary ... . . . + . . John Lundergan 


It was moved and seconded that the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee be accepted. 


The President announced that the Executive Council would hold 


a meeting at 5:00 p. m., in the Law Library, to decide the subject for 
the next Annual Meeting. 


The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was read and approved. 
(This report is published under the heading “Report of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer,” immediately following these minutes.) 


The Secretary reported that he had carried on a continuous cam- 
paign for new members and had been successful in adding 61 to the 
membership during the year. 


The President of the Association announced the request of the 
Secretary, presented at the meeting of the Executive Council the pre- 
vious day, that a committee be appointed for the consideration of re- 
search studies, particularly in American philosophy as an additional 
activity of the Association. The Secretary had made this request at 


the suggestion of His Excellency, Most Reverend James H. Ryan, who 
was to have presented the plan himself but was unable to be present. 
The Chair appointed the following members as a Committee on 
Research : 


Charles C. Miltner Francis Augustine Walsh 
John F. McCormick Sister Mary Anastasia Coady 


The Secretary requested the appointment of a Committee on Radio 
and Publicity, which would consider the possibility of more widespread 
use of the radio in popular presentations of Neo-Scholastic thought 
along the line of the radio talks made by the President and Secretary 
of the Association at the time of the Annual Meetings. The follow- 
ing members were appointed to the Committee on Radio and Publicity: 


Charles A. Hart John J. Toohey Francis E. McMahon 


The Reverend Francis Augustine Walsh offered a motion, which 
was seconded and approved, expressing the appreciation of the Asso- 
ciation for the splendid hospitality of DePaul University, and particu- 
larly for the excellent work of the Reverend Alexander P. Schorsch, 
Convention Secretary, and his assistants, Miss Gottschalk and Dr. 
Horan. The Secretary added an appreciation of the work of Mr. 
Hubbard, of the Department of Public Relations of DePaul Univer- 
sity, in securing the very excellent publicity prior to and during the 
time of the meeting. This was the more notable in view of the fact 
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that some fifteen organizations were meeting in Chicago at the time 
of the meeting of this Association. 


It was moved, seconded and approved that the Association express 
its appreciation of the work of the Secretary-Treasurer during the 
past several years. 


The business meeting adjourned at 3:00 p. m. for the continuation 
of the round table discussions in current problems. One division, 
assigned to “The Teaching of Philosophy,” had the Reverend Charles 
C. Miltner, of the University of Notre Dame, as presiding officer. Dr. 
Julian Sigmar, of the University of Notre Dame, and Sister Jeanne 
Marie Bonnett, of the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota, as 
leaders, discussed the following subjects respectively: “The Place of 
Philosophy in the College Curriculum”; “The Correlation of Philoso- 
phy with other College Subjects and with Life Problems.” 

The second section in “Ethics”, with the Reverend Malachy Sulli- 
van, of St. Benedict’s College, as presiding officer, and the Reverend 
Francis A. Diehl, of Villanova College, and the Reverend Alexander 
P. Schorsch, of DePaul University, as leaders, discussed the following 
subjects: “The Relationship of Science to Ethics”; “The Metaphysi- 
cal Foundation of Ethics.” 


The sections adjourned at 5:00 p. m. 
Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES A. HART, 
Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association was held at Duquesne University (Fort Pitt Hotel), Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, December 28 and 29, 1933. The proceedings 
were published in a volume entitled Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, and 
mailed to all members. 


The membership of the Association as of December 1, 1934, is as 
follows: 
Life . . 
Institutional 
Constituent 
Associate ie & 
Student ite & & «ws 
Ps 4 - s&s «a. s A ie «2. oe 
The New Scholasticism has been issued in quarterly numbers dur- 
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ing the year, constituting Volume VIII, of 384 pages. The distribu- 
tion was as follows: 
Membership in the Association . ... . . 389 
Subscribers to The New Scholasticism . . . 129 
Special Exchange List - U. ~— om ee a 
Exchanges . ... .« A ice « @ 
Complimentary .....-+e¢-+-+«-ee + B 


The financial report, approved by your Committee of Auditors, is 
as follows: 


Receipts 


Balance on Hand—December 1, 1983 . ...... . $ 903.64 
Membership dues in Association. . . . . . $2,144.67 
Subscriptions to The New Scholasticism .. . 707.25 
Royalties on Aspects J The New Scholastic Phi- 

losophy ... « a es ew ao 15.66 
a a a oe ae a a a ae 11.35 2,878.93 





Tetel Meosiote . 1. 1 2 st tt tt ew lk tl le SR 


Expenditures 


Expenses of Association .. . o « «© « o 525.28 
Expenses of The New Schelastioion. . o « « « irae 
Reprints .. oa ee 8 SS Oe 11.35 
Federal tax on Checks <i we Se ee 58 


Total Expenditures ....... +... + « $2,217.66 


Balance on Hand—December 1, 1984 ...... . . $1,564.91 


The Secretary-Treasurer acknowledges the free office and file space 
from The Catholic University of America. 


The Secretary-Treasurer is also pleased to announce that he was 
able to secure an exceptionally low printing rate for the publication 
of the Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting from the Dolphin 
Press, of Philadelphia, in view of the arrangement whereby the Pro- 
ceedings were also published as a separate bound volume, under the 
title Philosophy of Society, on which the Association is to receive a 
royalty of fifteen per cent on each copy sold. 

The Secretary extended invitations to various members during 
January and February to read papers at the Tenth Annual Meeting. 
With one exception, all acceptances were in hand by May 1, 1934. 


On December 1, 1934, the program was sent to all members. At 
the same time copies were sent to educational institutions within a 
radius of five hundred miles of Chicago. 

Letters of invitation to membership were sent to all colleges and 
seminaries not now on the list of the Association, as well as to a select 
number of individuals who might be interested in the work of the 
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Association. Invitations were also extended to all who registered at 
the last meeting who were not members of the Association. 


The Secretary sent out a number of new releases to all Catholic 
papers during the year, and particularly prior to the Annual Meeting, 
through the National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service and 
the Bureau of Public Relations of The Catholic University of America. 
Special notices were also secured in the local Chicago papers through 
the assistance of DePaul University, whose Convention Secretary, the 
Reverend Alexander P. Schorsch, C. M., conducted a preliminary cam- 
pagin of publicity before the meeting. Dr. Schorsch was assisted by 
the following Local Committee on Arrangements: 


Honorary Chairman Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil 
Chairman Very Rev. Francis V. Corcoran 
Rev. Alexius M. Driscoll Rev. John F. McCormick 
Rev. William H. Kane Mr. Charles O’Neill, Jr. 
Rev. James M. Keane Sister Mary Angele 
Rev. Arthur Kelly Sister Mary Basiline 
Rev. James A. Lowney Rev. John Stafford 

Rev. Charles C. Miltner Rev. Maurice Wolfe 


The Secretary was successful in arranging one regional meeting 
at Xavier University, New Orleans, November 24, 1934, called as the 
Southern Regional Meeting of the Association, under the Chairman- 
ship of the Reverend Edward F. Murphy, President of Xavier Uni- 
versity, with the Reverend John Lundergan as Secretary. The gen- 
eral theme of this one-day meeting was “Political Philosophy.” The 
program was as follows: 


Morning Session 


Invocation P. M. H. Wynhoven 
Musical Number Xavierites 
The Origin of Society James A. Fennel 
The Power of the State Xavierites 
Modern State-Theory Compared with Medieval...Edward F. Murphy 
The Meaning of Intelligence and Its Value for Social Education. . 
Gerard Esser 


Afternoon Session 


Round Table Discussion—Nationalism versus Internationalism.... 
Led by James A. Fennel 


Approximately 100 people were in attendance at the meeting, the 
success of which was due in very large measure to the untiring zeal 
of the Reverend Edward F. Murphy as Chairman of the Conference. 
About twenty of those in attendance signified their intention to be- 
come members of the Association. The meeting marked a decidedly 
auspicious and substantial beginning of Neo-Scholasticism in the 
South. 

The Secretary was unable to induce the officers of the Pacific Coast 
Regional Conference to hold a meeting during 1934, but it is hoped 
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that this division of the Association will renew its activity during the 
coming year. 


Copies of the program of the Tenth Annual Meeting, with request 
for comment, were sent to British and American philosophical reviews, 
and to members of the departments of philosophy in Chicago and 
Northwestern Universities. 


The Secretary was able to arrange short popular radio broadcasts 
over Stations WENR and WMAQ, both of Chicago, the President of 
the Association speaking on the former station on December 28, on 
the subject “Philosophy and the Average Man”, and the Secretary on 
the latter station on December 26, on the subject “Is There a Catholic 
Philosophy?” 

It it hoped that individual members will arrange similar presenta- 
tions through the facilities of local radio stations. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES A. HART, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





MINUTES OF MEETINGS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the Executive Council of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association took place at a luncheon at the Medinah Club 
Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday, December 27, 1934, at 12:45 p.m. The 
following were present: 


Francis Augustine Walsh James A. McWilliams 
John O. Riedl Sister Jeanne Marie Bonnett 
Francis E. McMahon Francis A. Diehl 

Charles A. Hart 


His Excellency, Most Reverend James H. Ryan, and the Reverend 
Gerald B. Phelan had written the Secretary, asking to be excused. 


The reading of the minutes of the last meeting was dispensed with, 
inasmuch as they had been published in the 1933 Proceedings. 


The chief business of the meeting was the consideration of appli- 
cations for membership. The following applications were approved: 


Institutional 


Mercyhurst College St. Michael’s College 
St. Alphonsus Seminary Villanova College 
Xavier University 
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Constituent and Associate 


Rev. N. P. Bell Rev. James P. McAndrew 
Rev. Peter L. Blake Rev. Joseph A. McLaughlin 
Rev. Joseph Buckley Rev. Gratian Meyer 

Rev. Arthur F. Bukowski Mother Agatha 

Rev. Dennis F. Burns Rev. Walter E. Mulroney 
Most Rev. Christopher E.Byrne Mr. Charles J. O’Neil 

Mr. John Lewis Cashin Rev. Christopher J. O’Toole 
Rev. Joseph Clune Rev. J. A. Perkins 

Mr. Leo A. Codd Rev. Felix N. Pitt 

Rev. Hugh Conahan Prof. Robert C. Pollock 
Rev. Charles Crowley Mr. Vassar B. Rosewarne 
Rev. James F. Cunningham Sister Agnes Teresa McAuliffe 
Rev. W. D. Dooley Sister Mary Angele 

Rev. Hugh M. Duce Sister M. Basiline 

Mr. J. Fennel Sister M. Consuela 

Rev. Henry Fritz Sister Frances 

Right Rev. F. L. Gassler Sister M. Jeanette 

Rev. Cornelius Hagerty Sister Madeline Sophie 
Rev. Jerome D. Hannan Sister Mary Vincent 

Rev. Daniel U. Hanrahan Rev. Timothy M. Sparks 
Right Rev. Hugh T. Henry Prof. D. J. Sullivan 

Rev. Arthur J. Kelly Rev. W. G. Summers 

Rev. Ernest Kilzer Rev. Norbert F. Wagner 
Rev. Alexis A. LaPlante Rev. James F. Walsh 

Rev. John Lundergan Very Rev. Peter M. H. 
Rev. Avitus E. Lyons Wynhoven 

Rev. Joseph M. Marling Rev. Aloysius K. Ziegler 


Student 


Mr. Joseph T. Casey Mr. Thomas J. Ragusa 
Rev. John W. Stafford 


The Secretary of the Association presented the proposal of His 
Excellency, Most Reverend James H. Ryan, that the Association ap- 
point a committee for the direction of research studies in philosophy, 
with particular reference to American philosophy. The studies to be 
decided upon and the publication of the same were to be sponsored by 
the Association under the general direction of the committee. The 
Council decided to present the matter to the general meeting of the 
Association on the following day. 


The meeting adjourned at 2:30 p. m. 


A second meeting of the Executive Council of the American Catho- 
lic Philosophical Association took place on Friday, December 28, 1984, 
in the Law Library of the Graduate School of DePaul University, 
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Chicago, at 5:00 p. m., immediately following adjournment of the 
Tenth Annual Meeting. The following members were present: 


John O. Riedl Sister Jeanne Marie Bonnett 
Francis Augustine Walsh Francis E. McMahon 
James A. McWilliams John J. Toohey 

Charles A. Hart 


His Excellency, Most Reverend James H. Ryan, had written the 
Secretary asking to be excused. 


The chief business of the meeting was the consideration of the 
general subject for the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Association. 
The Secretary presented the standing invitations of The Catholic 
University of America, Marquette University, and the University of 
Notre Dame to hold the next meeting of the Association at these re- 
spective institutions. The Council, however, decided to accept the in- 
vitation from John Carroll University, in Clevelend, in view of its cen- 
tral location and the fact that the Association had never met at this 
institution. 


The dates of the meeting were decided upon as December 30 and 
31, 1935. 


After considerable discussion of various themes, it was finally 
decided that the general subject for discussion should be “Philosophy 
of the Sciences”, with six aspects of this general theme to be discussed 
in papers read at the morning sessions of the meeting. The Secretary 
was instructed to work out the details of this program. Round tables 
in the afternoons are to be in the fields of “Social Ethics”,“ sthetics”, 
“General Metaphysicis”, and “Epistemology”. 


The Council was addressed by Dr. Brendan F. Brown, Instructor 
in the Law School of The Catholic University of America, on the sub- 
ject of the codperation of the Association with the efforts of the Law 
School of The Catholic University of America to build up a Catholic 
philosophy of law along Scholastic lines. Dr. Brown asked the Coun- 
cil to name a committee of the Association to work with the Law 
School of The Catholic University of America and any other of the 
law schools under the direction of Catholic colleges which might care 
to join with the Catholic University Law School in this regard. The 
Council accepted the invitation of Dr. Brown, and President Riedl was 
instructed to appoint such committee in the near future. 


The meeting adjourned at 6:00 p .m. 


CHARLES A. HART, 
Secretary. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(December 1, 1934) 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Agar, Mr. John G., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Cantwell, Most Rev. John J., 710 Pet. Sec. Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hayes, His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal, 452 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

Lilly, Mr. Joseph T., 30 Plaza St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murray, Most Rev. John G., 226 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

McClean, Right Rev. Peter H., 359 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

McGavick, Most Rev. Alexander J., 1419 Cass Ave., LaCrosse, Wis. 

MeNicholas, Most Rev. John T., 5418 Moeller Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 

O’Connell, His Eminence, William Cardinal, Lake St., Brighton, Mass. 

Schrembs, Most Rev. Joseph, 18401 Shaker Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Boston, Mass. 

Turner, Most Rev. William, 1035 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 

Basselin Foundation, The, Washington, D. C. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Catholic Foreign Mission Society, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Catholic University of America, The, Washington, D. C. 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Penna. 

College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, N. Y. 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Calif. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Menlo Park, Calif. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, N. Y. 
Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 

DePaul University, Chicago, Ill. 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Calif. 
Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 
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Duns Scotus College, Detroit, Mich. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York City. 

Franciscan Philosophical Clericate, Butler, N. J. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
Georgetown Visitation Convent, Washington, D. C. 
Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Holy Ghost Fathers, Norwalk, Conn. 

Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Loyola University at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Manhattan College, New York City. 

Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marywood College, Scranton, Penna. 

Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mt. St. Joseph College, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mt. St. Michael’s, Spokane, Wash. 

Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas. 
Mundelein College, Chicago, Il. 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. 

Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., N. Y. 
Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 
Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 

Regis College, Weston, Mass. 

Redemptorist Fathers Seminary, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penna. 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich. 

St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. 

St. Columban’s Seminary, St. Columbans P. O., Nebr. 
St. Francis College, Loretta, Penna. 

St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. O., Wis. 

St. John’s Boston Ecclesiastical Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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St. Mary’s Hall, Villanova, Penna. 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

St. Norbert College, West de Pere, Wis. 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 

St. Peter’s Seminary, London, Ontario, Canada. 
St. Thomas College, Scranton, Penna. 

St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Penna. 

St. Xavier College for Women, Chicago, Ill. 
San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, Calif. 
Seminary of Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Villanova College, Villanova, Penna. 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Albers, Most Rev. Joseph H., 29 East 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

America Press, The, 329 West 108th St., New York City. 

Baisnée, Rev. Jules A., The Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D. C. 

Barlow, Rev. John E., Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bauer, Rev. Joachim M., St. Mary’s of the Springs College, East Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Baschab, Rev. Charles R., Church of St. Mary Star of the Sea, Sau- 
salito, Calif. 

Bell, Rev. N. P., 2130 Fulton, St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Bellperch, Rev. R. J., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Blake, Rev. Peter L., 424 West 34th St., New York City. 

Blommerstein, Rev. J., Immaculate Conception Monastery, Hastings, 
Nebr. 

Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Boyer, Rev. A., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Brosnan, Rev. William J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Brother Columba, Pres., St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brother D. Edwards, Pres., St. Thomas College, Scranton, Penna. 

Brother E. Anselm, Pres., La Salle College, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Bruckmann, Rev. William D., 802 Pine St., Ashland, Penna. 

Burns, Rev. Dennis F., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Burns, Rev. John E., St. Mary’s College,-Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Callahan, Rev. Daniel J. M., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Callahan, Very Rev. J. L., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Til. 

Capuchin Fathers, Washington, D. C. 

Carr, Very Rev. Henry, St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto, 

Toronto, Ont. 
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Cashen, Mr. John Lewis, 1027 Kensington Rd., Grosse Pointe, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Casserly, Rev. Edward V., 5018 Constance St., New Orleans, La. 

Centner, Rev. Adelbert W., Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio. 

Chandler, Rev. Arthur H., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Codd, Mr. Leo A., 1726 “M” St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Code, Rev. Joseph B., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. 

Cogan, Rev. John F., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Colligan, Rev. John J., Fordham University, New York City. 

Collins, Rev. James L., St. Gregory Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Collins, Rev. William B., Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Connolly, Rev. Cornelius J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Cooper, Rev. John M., The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Corby, Rev. Edmund J., St. Henry’s Church, Erlanger, Ky. 

Corcoran, Rev. Francis V., Pres., DePaul University, Chicago, Ill. 

Costanzo, Rev. Joseph, Don Bosco Seminary, Newton, N. J. 

Cote, Rev. A. B., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Cox, Rev. Ignatius W., Fordham University, New York City. 

Culemans, Rev. J. B., 1804 16th Ave., Moline, IIl. 

Cunningham, Rev. James F., 415 West 59th St., New York City. 

Curry, Rev. T. Francis, Oblate House of Philosophy, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Daly, Mr. Byrne M., 207 Ellery Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

Daly, Rev. Joseph A., College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York City. 

Demjanovich, Rev. Charles C., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Dar- 
lington, N. J. 

Derry, Dr. George Hermann, Pres., Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 
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Ryan, James H., and Hart, Charles A.—Logic and Introduction 
to Philosophy (Round Table Discussion) 
Ryan, John A.—The Philosophy of Capitalism 
Ryan, John K., and Osgniach, Augustine—Ethics (Round Table 
Discussion) 
St. Augustine as Philosopher (Carr) 
Experience and Truth in (Pegis) 
Founder of the Christian Philosophy of History (Christo- 
pher) 
Illumination Theory of, The (Bellisle) 
Political Philosophy of, The (Bourke) 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Natural Foundation of the Political Phi- 
losophy of (Farrell) 
The Social Theory of (Riedl, Clare) 
Schabert, Joseph A.—The Organic Realism of Whitehead... VIII, 
Schorsch, Alexander P., and Diehl, Francis A.—Ethics (Round 
Table Discussion) 





Secretary-Treasurer, Reports of 
VI, 3; VII, 5; VIII, 126; IX, 205; X, 
Sigmar, Julian, and Bonnett, Sister Jeanne Marie—The 
Teaching of Philosophy (Round Table Discussion) 
Social Order, Reconstructing the (McGowan) 


Some Modern Non-Intellectual Approaches to God (McAuliffe) X, 
Suarez, The Political Philosophy of (Wallace) VII 


Sullivan, D. J., and Moore, Philip S.—History of Medizval 
Philosophy (Round Table Discussion) 

Summers, W. G., and Glose, Joseph C.—Philosophy of Mind 
(Round Table Discussion) 

Talbot, Edward F.—Present Scholastic Problems of Realism. VIII, 

Toohey, John J., and Meyer, Frederick A.—Epistemology 
(Round Table Discussion) 

Transcendence of God, The (Collins) 

Trends in Modern Political Theory (Riedl, John O.)......... VIL, 

Value, The Concept of: The Scholastic Viewpoint (Baisnée) . . IX, 
Search for a Usable Concept of (Ward) 

Vitoria, The “De Potestate Civili” of (Wright) 

Wallace, Thomas F.—The Political Philosophy of Suarez....VII, 

Walsh, Francis A.—The Defeat of Philosophy in Religious Ex- 
perience (Presidential Address, 1934) 
Philosophy and the Plain Man (Radio Address) 

Walsh, Francis A., and McWilliams, James A.—Cosmology 
(Round Table Discussion) 

Walsh, John F.—The Immanence of God in World 


Ward, Leo R.—Search for a Usable Concept of Value 

Whitehead, The Organic Realism of (Schabert) 

Wolf, Laurence O.—The Principle of Causality from the Meta- 
physical Point of View 

Wright, Herbert—The “De Potestate Civili” of Vitoria 





